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@ Nootherairlinesystem can take you straight 
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Clippers*. 

Fly Panagra’s West Coast route from “B.A.” 
to Miami on deluxe El Inter Americano, only 
daily DC-6. Berths available on both flights 
if nominal extra charge, 

First-class. round-trip fare from New York 
is $988.20 in either direction. Convenient 
routings from any partof the U.S.A. Pourist 
service—in pre ssurized aircraft—also avail- 
able with savings up to 20%. Call your Travel 
Avent or the nearest Pan American ollice. 
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One improvement saved $7700-— 
what can better rubber do for you? 


NE easy change saved this plant 
O $7700. V belts were lasting only 
7 months. Management changed to 
grommet belts —an entirely new kind 
of V belt developed by B. F. Goodrich 
— they lasted 7 years. Saving was $7700 
in replacement costs alone. 

Other B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are making savings in hundreds of 
places that are just as impressive. For 
instance, BFG has developed a radi- 
cally new conveyor belt, called Grip- 
top, that can carry packages, crates, all 
sorts of things, at steep angles never 
possible before, and so make substan- 
tial savings in space, equipment costs 
and time. 

Still another example is B. F. Good- 
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rich Armorite, a special rubber so tough 
it handles rocks, gravel, other things 
thac wear right through steel. Used as 
chute lining in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, Armorite is still in service after 
5 years while the steel plates previously 
used had to be replaced 2 and 3 times 
a year. 

Oudasting other rubber, other ma- 
terials by many times, is nothing un- 
usual for products improved by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The cord conveyor 
belt which can last 10 times longer is 
typical of this. And the Burstproof 
steam hose that protects workers from 
scalding and injury makes a saving in 
safety as well as money. To find out 
more about these money-saving im- 
provements and what they can do for 


you, send the coupon now for free 
facts on those rubber products you use 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. M-43, Akron 18, Ohio 


I want to know more about the products I've 

checked below: 
Grommet V belts Griprop belt 

CO Armorite lining Cord conveyor bele 


Burstproof steam hose 


Send intormation by mail 
Have a BEG distributor 


Name— — — 
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had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are important to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 


phone System. 


We think you will be interested in a message 
that was sent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 


its Board of Directors. 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Business Consultant, 


New York, 


d, Chase 
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of Washington 
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Life 


of the United States, New York. 
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President of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York. 


DAVID A, CRAWFORD 


Director and formerly Presi- 
dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago. 


The Trust You 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. 

“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 


are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 
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President, International 
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Have Placed In Us” 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 

“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 
the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 

“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 





MYRON C. TAYLOR SAMUEL A. WELLDON WILLIAM WHITE A. LEE M. WIGGINS 
Formerly Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the President, New York Central Chair I . 
Board, United States Steel Board, The First National Railroad Company, New York. Atlantic Coast Line Company 


Corporation, New York. Bank of the City of New York. 





“Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 

“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is 
essential. 

“This is the way we understand the trust you have 
placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 
continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 
can give it.” 
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Dors IT MEAN ANYTHING... or doesn't it? 


Would another phrase do just as well? Our 


nation’s founders didn’t think se! 


The men who signed the Constitution... the 
men — and women — who braved the prairie 
and the mountain to proneer our land... they 


didn’t think so. 


But what about us? Does this motto on the 
coin in our pocket guide us...inspire us... 
strengthen us? Or have we forgotten the 


power of the faith expressed in these words? 


If our country's future is uncertain... if we 





are worried about tomorrow then perhaps 





the time has come to put aside small things 


and turn once more to the faiths which made 





our nation great. 
zg 


Our country’s great leaders down through the 
years have shared a sure belief in God... in 
themselves in their fellow men and in 
freedom! In crisis and in peace they have 


placed their fait! iod’s Wisdom... and in 





their own abi 





vork out their problems 


.and in the great justice of a free people. 


Let us do the same today. For the 
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Looking at it or out of it—a beautiful view! 


PLYMOUTH 





Equipment and trim are aubject to 





New Plymouth Hy-Drive, optional at extra 
cost, lets you drive cross-town or cross- 
country without shifting offers the smooth- 
est no-shift driving in the lowest-priced field. 
Ilv-Drive is the simplest unit mechanically, 
too, and the lowest in price. Your Plymouth 
dealer would like to arrange a demonstration 
whenever it’s convenient for you. 
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availability of materiala 


Close-in, all-around vision is one of the features 

of the new '53 Plymouth that you'll notice 

and like immediately. The industry's sleekest, 
safest low-hood silhouette lets you see objects 

= right up close to the front of the car, a great help 
== “>* in traffic or parking. The narrow corner posts. 


the low-cut windows, the new rear quarter-window, 


the wide, curving glass area in the rear— 
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all contribute to exceptional vision, 


There’s more quality in it— 


you get more value out of it 


Pow <5 
“ditt bade 





Control is smooth, sure, with Plymouth Safe- 
Guard Brakes. You get the same kind of 
stop for the same pedal pressure every time. 


This always-predictable action comes from the 
two hydraulic cylinders that Plymouth has 
in each front brake (where the other two lead- 
ing low-priced cars have but one) and from 
the large braking area of Cyclebond lining. 








Superb styling gives you a sense of pleasure 
the minute you step inside. And stepping 
inside, by the way, is easier in a Plymouth 


2-door model, because of the } » division 





of the seat. As you see above, a rear seat 
passenger can get in or out without disturbing 
those in front. 


PLYMOUTH — Chrysler Corporation's No.1 Car 
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Watching “Time Clock" 





I the May Busin ection ri 
Cle tim 
Don A. QuERIO 
Chi ) 
he) | 
I 
TAN D. Morrison 
Toronto, O 
It’s a screwball idea not worthy of 
the promotion space given it 
WILLIAM M, HINeEs Sr 
Falls Chure \ 
or 


Your new-look Business section rates a pay 
boost Time Clock's” short, punchy capsules 
being beautifully attuned to the busines 

cadence. However, that old mechanical 





watchde the factory time clock—is regard- 
ed by millions of Americans as an annoving 
and anachronistic regimentation. When 14 of 
them here were unceremoniously junked in 
vor of an employee honor system, empl 
} ee nd or kers all over America stood up 
| it ‘ 
WrLLiaM G, BEYER 
Parker Pen ( 
Janesville, Wi 


The Tariff Wall 





on 
rh mething new that has been addec 
} Time Busin ection is probably the most 
enlightened and important contribution made 
I 
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THE COMPANY THAT FELT RATHER LOW! 
(Asad ad that ends up glad ) by Mr Friendly 
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“HOW WE SAVED 
PEOPLE, PROFITS AND PRODUCTION 


(An American Mutual Brief Case) 
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m: | » Z t 
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i » high insur- 


ance rates, px 
, », Poor production, due to 325 
©xpansion in 2 years - adie 





J": a sight I could hardly ignore... 
The Board of Directors lay on the floor! 
The President sighed, “You might as well know 
We're somewhat depressed. We feel rather low. 
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on: ] L r 
‘Ne Our 105-satery analysis Program hel; 1 
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5 ees SUCCd insurance 


Costs, production costs! 






He sobbed in the rug, then said with a frown, 
“Accidents seem to have gotten us down... 







Offer: For 
* For complete de 
J details on this dramatic safety 






Morale, production and profits are at 
A low that has left us flaccer chan flat!” 






Cngincering “J j 

i aa . case study, plus 6 other Outstanding ac 
prec sag achievements, write tor “The Cas B, ol 
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ty Insurance (¢ Ompany, Depre 42 
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That's when I showed them, right then and there, 







How we had one company walking on air... 







So accident free* chat their spirits rose 
And they had co tie anchors onto their toes! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL in. 


\ 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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World Leader in Air Travel 








Super-Speed B.0.A.C. 
Comet Jetliners, world’s 
fastest, spanning thousands 
of miles in a few smooth, 
restful hours, are included 
in many itineraries at no 
extra fare! You can plan a 
round-the-world cour in as 
little as 7 days. And for as 
little as 7¢ a mile. Or take 
up to a full year, with all 
the stopovers you like at no 
extra fare! 


Choose from 1,000 Routes 
around the world. See and 
dothethingsyou'vedreamed 
of in Britain, Europe, Egypt, 
South Africa, the Near East, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Siam, 
Malaya, Japan, Australia, 
the South Pacific islands and 
South America. 


Reservations through 
your travel agent or call 
BRITISH 
OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 
in New Dork, Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Miami, in Canada: Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver 


Fares are subje 


at Time and Travel Budget! 








within — 


Y 


For Example: New York... 
San Francisco ... Honolulu 
.-. Manila... Hong Kong 
...» Bangkok ... Rangoon 
..- Calcutta... Delhi... 
Karachi ... Cairo... Rome 
... London ... and back to 
New York. OMLY§$ 1739.50 
FIRST CLASS. Or, if you 
use tourist flights, only 
$1575. 


Around the World on 88 
Pounds! For practical, help- 
ful, first-hand hints about 





what to pack in your liberal 
B.O.AC. 
luggage allowance ... ASK 
OUIDA WAGNER, 
FLIGHT WARDROBE 
ADVISOR, B.O.A.C. 
DEPT. W -3. 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


round-the-world 


FREE ROUND-THE-WORLD PLANNING CHART! vy 
B.0.A.C, Dept. R-3 
342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send free planning chart with 
wide choice of flights and possible stopover 
points on 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. 


NAME = 
ADDRESS = 
| CITY 














STATE 





t to periodic revision by the International Air Transport Association 












to American publishing in many a day .. . 


An article related to business should be 
placed alongside business news instead of 
appearing in sections so remote from the 


business articles that some of the most con- 
structive comments in American periodicals 
are seldom read’ The topic selected, “The 
Case for Free Trade,” was particularly time- 
ly, for the ancient proverb, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish,” holds truer than 
ever today. 
WALTER DREY 

New York City 


Sir; 

Realizing that foreign trade is one of the 
world’s most underestimated problems, it was 
encouraging to read Time’s May 25 article. I 
regret that our President has not realized the 
critical importance of the problem . his 
delayed action has commissioned another 
committee to study [it] Our present 
trade position . . . the power of the business 
lobby, the timidity of Congress, and the inex- 
plicable lack of self-confidence of American 
business, result in an inequitable subsidy paid 
by the consumer. 

NorMAN P. NoBaAcH 
Seattle 
Sir: 

. . . While conservative business organiza- 
tions and individuals plead for a liberalized 
trade policy and a devoted nation stands 
ready to back him to the hilt, Mr. Eisen- 
hower bows to the noisy and parasitical high- 
tariff lobby, The commission which he would 
have Congress appoint for a year’s review of 
tariff policy could arrive at basic and practi- 
cable conclusions after a conference with any 
schoolboy who has studied elementary eco- 
nomics. Europe is crying for prompt removal 
of American tariff barriers so that, by carning 
dollars, she might ease out of the American- 


aid strait jacket... 
J. W. BRUNELL 





Istanbul, Turkey 


Sir: 

. .. A $2 billion, or for that matter, a $5 
billion increase in our imports would not dis- 
place any workers in the total American labor 
force, If payment for these imports reduced 
the need for foreign aid by this amount, an 
offsetting reduction in taxes would permit the 
American consumer to buy an additional 
$2 billion worth of goods. If foreign-aid pay- 
ments were not affected, such imports would 


| permit foreign buyers to buy an additional 


$2 billion worth of our goods. 

The fact that certain workers might lose 
certain jobs in certain industries is, of course, 
so obvious that we refuse to look beyond that 
simple fact. Were we willing to go a step fur- 
ther, we would see that a similar number of 
workers would get jobs in other industries. 
Whenever we get to the point where freezing 
workers in [their present] jobs is generally 
accepted as a virtue and a true economic ben- 
efit, we may well say farewell to progress... 

Joun F. SELLE 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Sir: 
. . Our country can enhance its position 


| of leadership in the world only by following 


an enlightened policy in the field of com- 
merce The economic doctrine of free, 
unhampered trade corresponds to that of po- 
litical freedom and individual liberty 

AnpREW J. LASKA 
Havana, Cuba 


Travel Notes 
Sir 

Senator George W. Malone, who doesn't 
want statehood for Hawaii, says: “If we were 
to accept Hawaii, I am sure that less than 1% 
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Sa Father's Day, June 21st. 


... surprise Dad oo 






with a luxury he might think 


he can't afford 


Above, populor two-piece set of 
Courtley Shave 
Lotion. Distinctive Courtle 
packages topped v 
horse-hecd closures. In maroon, blac 
or white, $4.00; in gold, $10.00. 


















At right xurious set of magnificent Courtley Famous Courtlev After Shave 
conta Lotion, Shave Bowl, Lotion. Doub!e Value Special 
Men's Pc , black or white, $6.00 now at deaiers. 8 oz. pack- 
in gold, $15 age, $2. val only $1. Quan- 





tity limited, buy now. 


All Prices Plus Tox 


AT BEST STORES EVERYWHERE ® COURTLEY BY RICHARD HUDNUT 
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How to Choose a Ball 
to help improve your game 
to help imp your g 


Get hold of your Pro. He knows your game — and he, 
with the help of the Acushnet Ball Guide which he has 
in his shop, will select the Acushnet best for you. 





There are three top-grade Acushnet balls.* They are 
sold through Pro Shops only —the only places golf balls should be sold. 
They are pictured and described below. Depending on your game, one of 
them is for you. Acushnet Process Company, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. Producers of Precision Molded Rubber Parts for all Industry. 
















The World-Famed 


Titleist . . .a favorite ball with 
home-club Pros —and over a peri- 
od of years, played by more of the 
Big Money Tournament Pros than 
any other ball. Large liquid cen- 
ter and Dynamite Thread wound 
at high tension. Just about the 
longest, sweetest feeling ball ever 
made. Designed specifically for 
the experienced golfer, 
















The Great Finalist... 


built for the better golfer with an 
easy swing and also for the golfer 
who swings hard but not always 
true. A ball of the very highest 
quality, but wound to a lower 
compression than our Titleist. 
Don’t worry about distance — 
Finalist goes out there with the 
best of them. 


The Sturdy Bedford... 
here is the ball that can take it. A 
tough ball, but not a member of 
the “mush-ball”’ family. Quality 
equal to any top-grade ball made, 
but designed specifically for the 
golfer who once in a while hacks 
the cover half off his ball. The 
Bedford is probably the longest 
“tough’’ ball in the business. 


ACUSH rn ET GOLF BALLS 


Sold the world over through Pro Shops only 








v/v 4~ SN 
Ys Se Am —~ SN 
Ap Af Pt we VAN 





*For those who want a lot of golf at a thrifty price, we recommend our Green Ray or our Pinnacle 
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of the entire population would ever be able to 
visit the United States to observe life and 
conditions on the mainland [ Time, May 25].” 

His statement parallels another statistic: 
none of the boys from Hawaii who have died 
fighting for the mainland will ever observe 
lite and conditions here. 

Jor PRrata 

Russells Point, Ohio 


Aloha, Webster? 
Sir: 

Re Hawaii and Senator Malone: I can't 
bear my ignorance any longer! What is a hu- 
muhumunukunukuapuaa? | almost strained 
my sternocleidomastoid just trying to say 
the word. 

Hotcomspe C, McDANIeEL 
Ruston, La. 


Q Try saying triggerfish under water. 
—Eb. 


Duke of El Salvador 
Sir: 

I enjoyed your colorful version of my 
years in the Foreign Service (Time, May 25), 
and particularly vour generous description of 
my being one “who has proved himself one 
of the best ambassadors the U.S. has ever sent 
to Latin America.” However, rather than 
“pleading to be kept on,” 1 would prefer to 
be regarded as a friendly pleader for El Sal- 
vador’s special role, not only as a nation 
sympathetic to our objectives, but as the 
showcase for a dynamic approach to the 
problems that are currently plaguing all 
Latin America . . . 


ANGIER BipptE DUKE 
Havana, Cuba 


Jungle Pets 


Sir: 

I see from your review of Lost Trails, Lost 
Cities (Time, May 25] that the famous 
Colonel P. H. Fawcett, in common with 
nearly all other explorers of Amazonas and 
Mato Grosso, is not above grossly exaggerat- 
ing the size of the Brazilian anaconda. Stories 
of sucuris 40 to 50 fit. long are common in 
Brazil, but they always turn out to be third 
hand, and neither the snake nor the actual 
person who saw it can be located! Some years 
ago, R. L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles at the 
Bronx Zoo and one of the world’s foremost 
experts on snakes, made an offer of $1,000 
for a skin in excess of go ft., but no such 
skin ever materialized. Dr. Afranio do Ama- 
ral, director of the Butantan Institute (snake 
farm) in Sao Paulo, has reported an ana- 
conda a little over 25 ft. in length, and this 
appears to be the world’s record 

The “spider that can catch birds” is of 
course the carangueigeira of northern South 
America, the largest of the tarantulas. It has 
gained a reputation based more on its formi- 
dable appearance than on actual fact. It is a 
hairy beast, often with a leg span of nine or 
ten inches, but it is almost blind, and is 
aware of the presence of prey through sen- 
sory hairs. There are a number of records 
of this spider attacking and killing small 
birds, such as humming birds, but it prob- 
ably happens more by accident than design 

As far as man is concerned, they are 
retiring, unaggressive creatures quite easily 
tamed, and their poison is not dangerous, 

R. ViIncENT BENNETT. F.Z.S. 
(London) 
Rio de Janeiro 


The Ins & Ons of Islands 
Sir: 

Tine, May 25 has just informed me that 
President-elect Eisenhower and Admiral Rad- 
ford had dinner “in Iwo Jima.” It has always 
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Why father S with JODS should look 


66 


at the 


Tus sunpay, when you pick up the paper, take a 
look at the “help wanted” pages—with that boy or 


girl of yours in mind, 


Notice how many advertisements like these you see: 


Help Wanted—Male 


COLLEGE MEN | 
START $65 | 


Help Wanted—Male 
ASSISTANT TO EXEC. 


Young college grad, bus. adm. pid. Some 
travel, knowledge of Span. Call for appt. 


Afternoons only 6-189. 
AUDITOR COLL. GRAD. 


Research trainees, large manufacturer toil/ 
goods. Statistical knowledge helpful, For j| 
with leading export firm. Write Box X 323, een ee tat ate ss x 
BOOKEEPER— COLL. GRAD. Pull charge, se Mga co? preaess emp eae ay 

: major necessary, Real oppty advance with 4 
taxes, payroll, merch. inv. whol. drugs. Oppty lot eitnta: ‘end fAnanciel institut 


to become principal of firm. { 


COLLEGE GRAD — $3200 


Off. Mgr. midtown mach. company. Oppt: 
enter purch, de ox 7 884. 


Coat acetg. budgeta. Good oppty yng man 


Don’t you agree that, when your youngsters are try- 
ing to get a foot on the ladder, they will have a better 
choice of jobs if they have a college education? 
Hundreds and hundreds of fathers are using a 
Travelers Educational Life Insurance Plan to make 
sure there'll be money enough on hand to meet all 
expenses when their children reach college age. 
Under this plan you can choose from among several 
Travelers policies the one that suits your needs and 
your income best. Let your Travelers agent or broker 
show you how these policies can assure the financial 


help necessary for your youngsters’ education. 


Providing for the education of your children may 
be the most important thing you can do for them, and 
your Travelers agent is the man to see. If you don’t 

know the Travelers man in your community, write 


and we'll gladly send you his name. 
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Help Wanted—Female 


ADM. ASST.— COLL. GRAD. 


Handle office while busy exec. is traveling. 
Ability to meet people. No steno. Write, giv- 


ssume ent. resp. women’s personnel work, 
large indus. laboratory. Employee benefita 


plan. Bor C239. 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 


$200 MONTH 


future. 9 to 5, S-day 
ened. 





pages 


Help Wanted—Female 
COLLEGE GRADS Mdag, trainces, oppty 


vance to buyers, nationwide chain store o 


Call Mr. Smith, 43425. 


COLLEGE WOMA 


SEVERAL GOOD OPPORTUNITIE 


Customer contact work with public 
Personality jimpor:ant. No previous ex 
necesmary. Call 3-7700 for interview. 
COLLEGE GRAD exec. see. to presi 
tronics company. State education, by 





HELP YOURSELF To SECURITY THROUGH 


THE LEAD 





The 


Travelers 


HARTFORO 15, CONNECTICUT 


1FE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





1 





Take the business-like approach- 


Minutes after leaving your 
office, you’re aboard the 











train. There you can work 
in privacy. Relax in the 
Club Car. And sleep on the 
knowledge that you'll arrive 
in the heart of town... on 
time for the business that 
brought you. 


Go PuLttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1983, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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seemed to me that one would not be in such 
places as Iwo Jima or Truk, but on them. If 
I am correct, | would not know just how 
small an island should be to be relegated to 
the on category—would you? 

NoRMAN D. CHASNOFF 
Oakland, Calif 
@ Time admits the wrong preposition 
landed on Iwo.—Eb. 


The U.S. Negro (Cont'd) 
Sir 

Re the letters in Time [May 25, June 1] 
on the U.S. Negro: It is with regret that I 
notice a state of mind reflecting mental and 
emotional hydrophobia on the part of many 
Negroes today [particularly in] attacking 
Negro leaders of the past, such as Booker 
T. Washington 

Thanks to men such as Booker Washing- 
ton, Negroes who would still be in the cotton 
patch are riding in Cadillacs, complaining 
and mouthing about “intolerance.” The Ne- 
gro, once a physical slave to white men, is 
today a slave to slogans, such as FEPC, civil 
rights, etc. State socialism is the real “opium 
of the people” today. And, of course, the 
Negro once was as much a slave to the 
superstitions of a dark age from a dark con- 
tinent as he was the property of slave- 
owners, He came out of barbarism at a much 
later date than the Anglo-Saxon or Germanic 
tribes of Europe, and not to recognize this 
will bring calamity. Even now Africa is in 
convulsions. 

Rooker Washington taught that the Ne- 
groes would lose the ostracism they suffered 
when they showed the world what they 
really had to offer. He taught hard work and 
hard study. There was more courage in this 
man and in his quiet constructive approach 
than in all the overbearing intolerance of the 
Harlem race fanatics and their politicians 
Race hatred is evil anywhere, but it is just 
as evil in Harlem as it is in Hattiesburg. A 
white man is not safe in Harlem. Racial 
good will is a two-way street ° 

Dubey T. DouGHERTY 
Austin, Texas 








| Christian Democracy 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your fine May 25 ar- 
ticle on Premier de Gasperi and your re- 
marks on the Christian Democrats in Europe. 
These facts serve to keep us all aware, as you 
say, that the only thing necessary for evil 
to win is for the good to do nothing 

KATHERINE E, GRINNELL 
Manhattan Beach, Calif 


Sir 

An ovation to Time for the essence of the 
article on Europe’s Christian Democrats. 
Their credo ... is the complete credo of 
Unitarianism, and it is what can save the 
world. It is believable, non-authoritarian, 
anti-totalitarian, anti-superstitious and re- 


sponsible. 
P. B. Loomis 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Young Dr. Fosdick 
Sir: 

To your superb tribute to Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick in Time | May 25] may I, for the 
record, add one of Dr. Fosdick’s choicest 
epigrams, from a sermon which he preached 
in the Riverside Church nearly 25 years ago? 

. Said Dr. Fosdick, “It is magnificent to 
grow old—if one keeps young!” And now, a 
quarter of a century later, on his 75th birth- 
day, Dr. Fosdick has become the finest per- 
sonification of his own meaningful epigram 

WittiaM B. LippHarp 
Executive Secretary 
Associated Church Press 
New York City 
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THE SUMMER SUIT THAT “PRESSED” ITSELF OVERNIGHT 


The man in these pictures wore his sum- 
mer suit all through a hot, sticky day, 
hung it on a hanger that night and found 
it looking freshly pressed the next morn- 
ing. This wrinkle recovery was possible 
because he has a new kind of suit made 
of “Orlon” and wool. Because “Orlon” 
helps fabrics shed wrinkles, this suit is 
doing a lot to end the “‘slept-in’’ look 
that many summer suits used to get after 
a few days’ wear. 

Suits and slacks that make proper use 
of Du Pont “Orlon” aervlic fiber will 


Shirt and tie shown above are 100%, “Orlon”. The 
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keep their press and shape longer. They 
are light in weight, wonderfully cool and 
comfortable. 

lropical suits and sports clothes of 
“Orlon” are on the market this season 
for the first time. They have a rich, lux- 
urious texture, crispness without stiff- 
ness. They offer vou the soft, casual lines 
of the finest tropicals, yet they cost no 
more than ordinary suits. 

lropicals of “Orlon” are more plenti- 
ful, but the supply is still limited. So 
shop early for a complete selection 


wash easily, dry quickly, need litle—if any—ironing. 









SORE REO 


One of Du Pon's 
Moedern-living fibers 





«make fabrics ot 





ade-mark for its aeryl. 








“GEE, MARY...HE LIKES TO EAT FIRE!” 


w, he’s only pretending, Billy ...and besides, I bet 
he gets burned sometimes. Daddy says fire is one 
thing you can't fool around with!” 

The threat of fires is always present. That's why it’s 
only common sense to take every precaution to prevent 
them. And make sure you're carrying adequate fire and 
extended coverage insurance with a nationally recognized 
organization such as Hardware Mutuals. 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative about /ow 


net cost protection for your home and other properties. 
He'll point out that our dividend savings to policyhold- 
ers, which currently run up to 30%, now cotal more than 
$110,000,000. And he’ll explain Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy® that assures you prompt, fair claim 
handling, plus financial stability. 

Call Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and request the 
name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll be glad you did! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oxon Tire Raodkor 


This week's cover story on Mickey 
Mantle of the New York Yankees 
marks the goth time that a figure in 
the sports world has been on the cover 
of Time. The first athlete to appear 
was a hard-jawed, 28-year-old mauler 
by the name of Jack Dempsey. That 
was in September 1923. Two weeks 
later, he fought his famous match with 
Luis Angel (“Bull”) Firpo, at which 
boxing fans paid a total of $1,888,822 
to see Dempsey retain his world heavy- 
weight championship in 3 minutes, 57 
seconds of furious fighting. 

In telling the sport news of the 30 
years since then, Trme’s covers have 
ranged from boxing to jai alai, in- 
cluding stories on baseball, football, 
crew racing, chess, ten- 
nis, polo, ice hockey 
and skiing. Sport Edi- 
tor Douglas Kennedy 
wrote this week's cov- 
er story, the seventh 
he has written since he 
came to TIME in ‘1950. 
Subjects of Kennedy's 
other cover stories: 
Sugar Ray Robinson, 
Dick Savitt, Prince- 
ton’s Dick Kazmaier, 
Andrea Mead Law- 
rence, Eddie (“The Brat’) Stanky, 
and Olympic Decathlon Champion Bob 
Mathias. 

In 1923. when the Time story on 
Dempsey appeared, Kennedy was a 
husky four-year-old punching his way 
through nursery school in Worcester, 
Mass. At Loomis prep school he re- 
signed from the tennis team to organize 
a golf team. (He now shoots in the high 
zos and feels that an ideal vacation is 
36 holes of golf every day of the 
week.) After graduating from Brown 
University, he joined the Navy as an 
apprentice seaman, started his training 
as a “go-day wonder,” and elected to 
fight the war in small boats. He got his 
wish: skipper of a PT boat in the 
South Pacific, where he participated in 
the rescue of Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, who had been adrift on a raft 
for 21 days. Later, Kennedy's squad- 
ron also rescued Lieut. John Kennedy 
(no kin, now the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts), whose boat had been 
rammed and sunk by a Jap destroyer. 

Kennedy’s next assignment was New- 
port, R.L.. as instructor to a group of 
Russian naval officers, teaching tactics 
and maintenance of PT boats to be de- 
livered under Lend-Lease. Shortly after 
the Normandy invasion, he was nicked 
in the knee by a piece of German 
shrapnel. The next day in Cherbourg 





he met Ann Newdick, a Red Cross 
worker whom he married two months 
later in Paris. 

After the war Kennedy went to work 
for his home-town paper, the Worces- 
ter, Mass. Telegram and Evening Ga- 
sette, and then joined the New York 
Herald Tribune as a sports writer. Says 
he: “My beat was so wide that I soon 
became known as the decathlon man.” 
Among his many titles: ski editor. 
That title and the experience came in 
handy when Time's editors picked the 
cover subject for the issue of Jan. 21, 
1952. The subject: Andrea Mead Law- 
rence, a swivel-hipped girl of grace and 
speed, captain of the U.S. women’s 
Olympic ski team. 

Kennedy describes himself as a “fair 
but ardent” skier, who began in 1936 
on Hill 7o in the Lau- 
rentians, site of one of 
the first ski tows to 
be erected in Canada. 
Since then he has cov- 
ered the ski areas in 
the U.S. from Maine to 
California and most of 
those in Switzerland. 
In February 1950 he 
watched Andy Mead 
George Cardozo at Aspen, Colo. “She 


Eprror Kennepy didn't do as well as 
A decathlon mon. 


expected,” says Ken- 
nedy, “but the next year she was win- 
ning all the big races in Europe and 
looked like a world beater.” The same 
year, on a working vacation, Kennedy 
visited Switzerland and skied the Grin- 
delwald slope where Andy was to com- 
pete in the Swiss championships. 

Back in New York, when he sat 
down to write his cover story, Ken- 
nedy could draw on a firsthand mem- 
ory of the breath-taking dive down the 
Grindelwald slalom course. Last month 
Kennedy's story on Andy Mead was 
reprinted in Best Sport Stories, 1953 
(Dutton & Co.) as the best magazine 
sports story of the year. 

Preparing for the Mantle story, Ken- 
nedy could rely on some other first- 
hand experiences. At Yankee Stadium 
last month he watched Outfielder Man- 
tle in action through the longest nine- 
inning baseball game in history (3 
hours, 52 minutes). Kennedy's patience 
was finally rewarded when Mantle 
stepped up to the plate and stolidly 
clouted his sixth homer of the season. 


Cordially yours, 


jf tae. 
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on a big.smooth 
4 Out-of-doors tink 


An exclusive Sun Valley fun feature! 
Skates can be rented and there's expert 
instruction available. 


SWIMMING 


in two 
out-in-the open pools 


The cool, crystal-clear 
water is always appeal- 
ing to swimmers and 
sun bathers. 


GOLF 


The velvety course is 
plenty challenging to 
par shooters and not 
too tricky for beginners. 


HORSEBACK 


RIDING es 
There’s a never-ending 4 
succession of scenic 4 

Uf “if 


mountain trails to de- 
light the rider. Many 
“Valley” visitors try it 


for the first time. 

4 
FISHING. 
Talk about fishing, this ~-2—# 9 


is it! Rainbow, Eastern 

Brook, Cutthroat Trout, Salmon, Chi- 
nooks and Steelheads are ready and 
waiting. 


FOR RESERVATIONS wnon 
and complete information, address PACIFIC 
Mr. Winston McCrea, Mane , Sun errr 
Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1845, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see your local travel agent. 





OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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THE AMERICAN ROAD U.tasttoio 


The Revolution that started in a shed at night 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he happened to set fire to the school- 
vard fence. 

For Henry Ford was passionately curi- 
ous. Exactly how did steam make wheels 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a steam boiler from an old ten 
gallon lard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion 
and the fence was soon repaired, His 
next experiment was in the village saw- 
mill: how did the valve work? He caught 
his arm in a evlinder, and was two hours 
getting loose, but before he left he knew 
how the valve worked, 

First he tried to make a farm locomo- 
tive and then a steam road carriage, Then 
one dav in 1891 he saw a little gasoline 
engine pumps soda water into pop 
bottles, That night he told Mrs. Ford 
“Clara. | want to build a gas engine that 
will do the work of a horse.” 

Two vears later he was still at work, in 
a little shed behind his Bagley Avenue 
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house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry more room. 
Clara watched, and darned socks. 

He got four bicyele wheels. He made 
two evlinders from a steam engine's ex- 
haust pipe. He put on a tiller, so it 
steered like a boat. He put a bievele- 
saddle on top of the three-gallon fuel 
tank (the buggy seat came later when he 
could afford it). 

On a wet dark May morning in 1896, 
at 2 a.m.. he was ready. Then he couldn't 
get the ear out of the shed, He seized an 
axe and knocked out enough bricks to 
make the first garage-door, 

He trundled the car into the alley while 
Clara watched under an umbrella, The 





little car ran—clear around the block. 
One of the two cylinders went dead 
but still the car ran, That first Ford is 
still running, and so are many of tts 
36,000,000 descendants. 

The revolution of those wheels started 
one of the great revolutions in history. 
A dream had come true transportation 
for everyone. The first Ford helped build 
the American Road. 

The American Road is more than a 
stone river of rushing traffic. It symbol 
izes the power of our way ol life, endlessly 
serving all mankind. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary 
this vear. is pledged to the ideals of the 
American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 


Fifty Years Forward on The Ame 
FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS + FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


rican Read 
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Want your vacation salty? Sporty? 
It’s down East at The Algonquin, 

St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New 
Brunswick...2 seaside golf courses, 
swimming, sailing, tennis. Or across 
Bay of Fundy waits The Digby Pines 
at Digby, Nova Scotia—heaps of 
family fun! Either way, your comfort’s 
in the good care of Canadian Pacific. 


Let yourself go! Coe bi heautitul 
ADA m On Vu ease 


Like “another world” city? See friendly Old 
Québec. Ride in a caléche. Shop winding streets. Visit 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré or Isle d'Orléans! Relax 
gayly at Canadian Pacific's great Chateau Frontenac! 















All the talk’s about Canada—land of vacations 
unlimited! See it from the Atiantic to the Pacific— 

by Canadian Pacific train with picture-window views. 
Enjoy real hospitality at Canadian Pacific 

hotels from coast to coast. 






See the skyscraper Canadian Rockies—by 
Canadian Pacific Diesel train. Stop over at Banff 
and Lake Louise, the area for thrilling budget 
vacations. In breeze-swept Victoria, British 
Columbia—stay at the famous Empress Hotel. Revel 
in the roses, sightseeing, shopping, swimming, golf. 


Ask your own agent about fast Empress airliners to the Far East, 
New Zealand and Australia...cruise by “Princess” to Alaska. 


Canadian 


Ps 





Canada is news! See it by Canadian Pacific. 
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An apple for the teacher ! 


How television helps 
your child to know and grow 


Television has been aptly called an ex- 
tension of human sight. It broadens the 
horizons of every viewer— young and 
old, and for that reason alone merits 
the title “teacher.” 

But when you see television in its 
deliberate role of educating the youth 
of America—with specific programs 
aimed at every age level—you will 
understand why leading educators pre- 
dict that today’s generation of children 
will be the most intelligent and best 
informed of all. 


Start with a tiny-tot program like 
Ding Dong School (10 a.m., EDT, 
weekdays, NBC). 

You'll agree with The New York 
Times: “It imbues in the youngster a 
sense of friendliness, confidence and 
faith that is truly magical.” 


TV takes you right up the “grades”— 
all the way to informative programs 
like Youth Wants to Know, American 
Forum of the Air, and Today at the UN, 


And then, of course, there are the 
great and historical events broadcast 
by TV as well as by radio: political 


conventions, the inauguration of a 


President, the coronation of a Queen. 


Today . thousands ot SC hoolrooms are 
TV-equipped for reception of programs 
of educational interest. And by means 
of closed-circuit TV, classrooms can be 
visually unified for lectures and demon- 
strations, making television a lecture 
hall of wide proportions and a vital new 


tool in teaching, 


Just as NBC—a service of RCA— 
pioneers programs that teac h your child 
to know and grow, so one of the great 
objectives of RCA is to make television 
the most effective instrument of educa- 


tion ever known, 


\ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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THE NATION 
Truce, with Misgivings 


A truce in Korea seemed to be at hand 
and, for an end to the bloodletting, the 
L would be grateful. But, as the nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom signed an agree- 
ment on the exchange of prisoners and 
prepared to issue a cease-fire order (see 
INTERNATIONAL), there was little U.S. ela- 
tion. Presidential Aide Sherman Adams, 
delivering a commencement address at St. 
Lawrence University, struck a note of 
sober warning. “At the moment of a Ko- 
rean truce,” he said, “we shall be in dan- 
ger, There will be nothing in the terms of 
such a truce which will give any perma- 
nent relief from the ominous threat which 
confronts the free world.” 

The Big Pressures. Misgivings about 
the Korean truce had dogged U.S. policy- 
makers ever since last March 30, when 
Red China’s Chou En-lai, just back from 
Moscow, modified the Communist stand 
on forced prisoner repatriation and 
prompted reopening of the Panmunjom 
talks. Where the U.S, hesitated, lest basic 
principles be betrayed, its allies, led by 
Britain and India, urged it on. 

On his trip last month to the Middle 
East and South Asia, Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles was startled to find that 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
was convinced that the U.S. really did not 
want a truce. Dulles persuaded Nehru 
that the U.S. was sincere in its insistence 
on “honorable” terms. Nehru relayed his 
own changed opinion of U.S. intentions to 
Peking. From that point on, the negoti- 
itors at Panmunjom swiftly came to 
terms. The prisoner agreement as finally 
signed was, in essence, Nehru’s plan. 

The Big Break. News of the decisive 
break at Panmunjom clacked onto a Pen- 
tagon teletype machine in the small hours 
of Thursday morning. By 9 a.m. the offi- 
cial report from Tokyo had been sped by 
courier across the Potomac to State's 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs. There, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Walter Robert- 
son studied the message, then hurried 
word up two floors above to Secretary 
Dulles, who relayed the word to the White 
House. Before the day was out, a wave of 
truce optimism spread from Washington 
to U.N. headquarters, and on to the capi- 
tals of the West. But in the South Korean 
capital at Seoul, closest to the front and 
most concerned with the goal of a free 
Korea, there was no optimism: President 
Syngman Rhee cried that the truce terms 











were a betrayal of his government's hope 
for the land’s unity and security. 
Rhee’s stand, a last-ditch menace to an 
armistice, was grave enough to warrant 
Dwight Eisenhower's intervention (see 
col. 3). For the U.S., it became the first 
tough problem rising from the truce deal. 
Others as dangerous lay ahead. The truce 
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left the whole issue of Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression unsettled. The Chinese 
Reds not only were relieved of military 
pressure, but they were enormously more 
powerful in Asia, by reason of being en- 
camped in North Korea. Until the Red 
troops vacate, a unified Korea has about 
as much chance as a unified Germany with 
the Red army occupying East Germany. 

Yet Eisenhower doubtless will be 
pressed to accept the Korean truce as evi- 
dence of Soviet good faith in clearing the 
way for Four Power talks. In the Far 
Eastern political conference to be called 
after the armistice is signed, Red China 
will probably demand the seat in the U.N. 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist gov- 
ernment now holds. To this, the U.S., as 
its President and Congress have made 
clear, is resolutely opposed. But. continu- 
ing to resist what its biggest allies call an 
obvious next step, the U.S. is more than 
ever on the defensive. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Letter 


To Dwight Eisenhower's desk, a few 
days before the decisive break at Pan- 
munjom, came a powerful letter from Ko- 
rea’s President Syngman Rhee. The dough- 
ty old patriot objected strenuously to the 
latest U.S. truce plan, on which his govern- 
ment had not been consulted (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). His country’s hope of unity 
and its future safety, he warned, were im- 
periled; rather than accept the armistice, 
he vowed to lead his people in a lone fight 
against the Communists and in defiance 
of the U.N. 

Rhee's stand, discounted at first. soon 
threatened to become the major obstacle 
to an armistice. Eisenhower summoned 
Secretary Dulles, Army Chief of Staff 
J. Lawton Collins and Assistant Defense 
Secretary Frank C. Nash into an emergen- 
cy session at the White House. A reply 
to Rhee was worked out. On Sunday, as 
General Mark Clark flew with Eisen- 
hower’s letter from Tokyo to Seoul, the 
White House released the text. 

Clear Commitment. The latter was one 
of the most momentous communications 
ever penned by a U.S. President. It was a 
velvet-gloved rejection of Rhee’s threat to 
keep fighting. It was also a catalog of 
benefits which would accrue to Rhee if he 
agreed to armistice. But over all, it was a 
clear | commitment, Congress willing, 
to stand by humanitarian and_ political 
principles in Korea. 

“The U.S. has stood with you, and with 
you we have fought for. . . human free- 
dom and political liberty,” wrote Eisen- 
hower. “| But] there cannot be independ- 
ence without interdependence, and there 
cannot be human liberty except as men 
recognize that they are bound together 
by ties of common destiny. 

“The moment has now come when we 
must decide whether to carry on by war- 
fare a struggle for the unification of Korea 
or whether to pursue this goal by political 
and other methods . . . It is my profound 
conviction that ... acceptance of the 
armistice is required of the United Nations 
and the Republic of Korea. . . We would 
not be justified in prolonging the war, with 
all the misery that it involves, in the hope 
of achieving by force the unification of 
Korea ig 

Political Union. Eisenhower noted 
that the ROK government. in alliance 
with the U.N.. had not only denied the 
Communists “the fruits of aggression.” 
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but was actually in possession of more 
territory than it held when the war began. 
He assured Rhee: “The unification of 
Korea is an end to which the U.S. is 
committed.” Then, in words that took in 
other Koreas, i.e., divided Germany and 
Austria, he added: “We remain determined 
to play our part in achieving the political 
union of all countries so divided .. .” 
But the U.S. would not “employ war as 
an instrument to accomplish the world- 
wide political settlements to which we are 
dedicated and which we believe to be just.” 

In return for Rhee's acceptance of the 
armistice, Eisenhower promised: 

@ AUS. policy which will make unifica- 
tion of Korea the “central objective” in 
the U.N. and in the international politi- 
cal conference that will follow the signing 
of a truce. 

@ A mutual-defense treaty between the 
U.S. and the Republic of Korea, Eisen- 
hower cautioned that the U.S. Senate must 
first approve any such treaty, added; The 
U.S. “investment of blood and treasure” in 
the Korean war is clear indication that the 
U.S. will not “tolerate a repetition of 
unprovoked aggression.” 

@ Economic aid to help in the rebuilding 
of Korea—again, Congress willing. 

“The preamble of the Constitution of 
the U.S. states the goals of our people, 
which I believe are equally the goals of 
the brave people of Korea,” Eisenhower 
concluded, “namely, to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice. insure domes- 
tic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty . . . With 
the conclusion of an armistice. the U.S 
prepared to join with the Republic of 
Korea to seek for Korea these ends... 
It is our desire to go forward in fellow- 
ship with the Republic of Korea. Even 
the thought of a separation at this critical 
hour would be a tragedy. We must remain 
united.” 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Shadow of the Red Dragon 


An urgent call from Washington brought 
Speaker Joe Martin flying down from 
Massachusetts in a hurry. Senator Styles 
Bridges, conducting the opening hearings 
of his investigation into Kaiser-Frazer’s 
C-119 contract Bustness), left his 
gavel with Vermonter Ralph Flanders and 
rushed off to the White House. President 
Eisenhower received Martin, Bridges and 
seven other Republican House and Senate 
leaders in the Cabinet Room. He had 
called them together, he explained, to dis- 
cuss a rider which the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee had unexpectedly at- 
tached to the $1.1 billion appropriation 
for the Departments of State, Justice and 
Commerce. The rider proclaimed that, if 
any aggressor government, 7.e., Commu- 
nist China, should be admitted to the 
United Nations, the U.S. would forthwith 
cut off all financial support for U.N. 

Bad Precedent. Such a manifesto, the 
President explained, amounted to a U.S. 
threat to friends and foes alike in the 
U.N. Cutting off funds, moreover, would 
be tantamount to U.S. withdrawal from 
the world organization, a precipitate act 
which might destroy the U.N. It might 
establish a bad precedent, too: other na- 
tions could use the same threat as a sort 
of ex-officio veto power to hamstring the 
U.N. And, more immediately important, 
the timing of the resolution was bad, might 
easily do damage to the tense Korean 
truce talks. 

In place of the rider, Eisenhower volun- 
teered a personal pledge: his Administra- 
tion would not only vote against the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N., but 
would actively oppose its admission.* 
That did the trick. Next day Senate lead- 
ers substituted a resolution virtually the 
same as one adopted by the Senate two 
years ago: “It is the sense of the Congress 
that the Communist Chinese government 
should not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations as a representative of 
China.” The resolution passed the Senate 
unanimously, endorsed by the whole 
sweep of senatorial persuasion, from Min- 
nesota’s Hubert Humphrey to Illinois’ 
Everett Dirksen. 

A Few Words. The President's pledge, 
and the Senate’s resolution, put the U.S. 
on record on the question of U.N, mem- 
bership for Red China. But they did noth- 
ing to ease the tensions between the U.S. 
and its allies. Last week, in the wake of 
the President’s congressional crisis, Brit- 
ain’s U.N. Delegate Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
took it upon himself to say a few words 
on the subject for the edification of the 
graduating class at Haverford College. 
Said Jebb: “It is surely not very logical to 
accept the presence in the U.N. of the So- 
viet Union, while refusing even to con- 
template at any time the presence there 
... of the government, which does in 


(see 








But leaving unclear whether the U.S., as a 
permanent member of the Security 
would veto Red China's admission 


Council, 


fact, whether we like it or not, control the 
whole mainland of China.” 

Actually, a softer approach to Red Chi- 
nese membership in the U.N. has been in- 
dicated in the past by at least one member 
of the Eisenhower Administration. Wrote 
John Foster Dulles in his book, Wer or 
Peace: “If the Communist government of 
China in fact proves its ability to govern 
China without serious domestic resistance, 
then it, too, should be admitted to the 
United Nations.” That, however, was writ- 
ten more than three years ago—before the 
Chinese Reds swarmed into the Korean 
war. Last week it was plain that the U.S. 
position was quite different. 


One Man's Doubts (Cont'd) 


Hobbling along on crutches, Bob Taft 
returned to Washington last week after a 
nine-day checkup for an ailing hip in a 
Cincinnati hospital. As he picked up the 
chores of Senate majority leader, Ohio's 
senior Senator also picked up where he 
had left off in his headline pronounce- 
ments on foreign policy to the National 
Conference of Christians & Jews last fort- 
night (Tre, June 8). Said Taft, in an 
explanatory public statement :‘“‘At no time 
did I use the words that the U.S. should 
go it alone in the Far East or anywhere 
else. I pointed out that our whole present 
policy was a policy of military alliance, 
building up nations willing to use their 


arms to fight the Communists if they are 
attacked. What I said was that we should 
forget the United Nations as far as the 
further conduct of the Korean 
concerned .. .” 

But Taft was not retreating an inch 
from his belief that the U.N. should not 
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be allowed to dominate U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. “The United Nations,” he said, “serves 
a very useful purpose as a town meeting 
of the world where disputes can be brought 
out in the open and peaceful means urged 
to prevent war, but it is an impossible 
weapon against forcible aggression.” He 
cited the U.N.’s confused stand against 
Communist China. Though the U.N. has 
formally condemned the Chinese Reds as 
iggressors. and pledged itself to the goal 
of a unified free Korea, “on the [U.N.] 
committees concerned with the war are 
India and many other countries which 
say they are not on the side of the United 
Nations at all, but are neutral in the 
fight. How ridiculous...” Then Taft 
took his general thesis one step further 
If we are able to disentangle ourselves 
from the U.N.. we already have treaties 
with Australia and New Zealand, with 
Japan and the Philippines, and a very 
definite understanding with the French in 
Indo-China. I think we should [also 
have a free hand to form a | military] 
illiance with the British [on] Far East- 
ern affairs... but not one in which they 





possess any final veto against our policies.” 

For a peculiar reason there were no 
outraged squawks of rebuttal at this per- 
sistent divergence from Eisenho 
nounced pro-U.N. policies. The British 
have long resented the fact that the U.S. 
did not invite them into its Pacific alli- 
inces, and thought Taft's proposal was 
i step forward—for Taft. Two ranking Ad- 
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ministration foreign policy leaders in the 
Senate, Wisconsin's Alexander Wiley and 
New Jersey's H. Alexander Smith, liked 
the “a too, and promptly said so, Al- 
most as a dutiful postscript. Wiley add- 
ed that the whole treaty network, like 
NATO. should be undertaken under the 
U.N. charter. 


Suddenly the “go it alone” man found 








himself traveling. part way at least, in 


good company. 
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DEFENSE 
Sounding Board 


In the month since “Engine Charlie” 
Wilson's defense budget had been sent to 
Congress, the Eisenhower Administration 
had grown steadily more nervous over the 





violence of the opposition to the proposed 
$5 billion cut in Air Force appropriations. 
Major General “Jerry” Persons. the Pres- 
ident’s liaison man with Capitol Hill, had 
put in long hours trying to coax dissatis- 
fied Congressmen back into line. Dwight 
Eisenhower himself had thrown the weight 
of his military prestige behind the air- 
nationwide radio speech. 
Last week. fighting to stave off the possi- 


power cul in 


bility that Congress might decide to re- 
write the budget, the 
seized on the notion of using public hear- 
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Appropriations subcom- 
mittee as a sounding board for Wilson and 
his program. 
First to testify was Air Force Secretary 
Harold Talbott, who put up a dutiful but 
defense of W 
to cut the Air Force buildup target 
from 143 to 
wings by December 1955 was only an 
“interim” matter. he emphasized, and it 
might well be raised once Eisenhower's 
appointees to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had completed their planned review of the 
whole U military position. And while 
the Air Force is to be allowed only the 
manpower and air bases necessary for the 
120-wing “interim” goal, aircraft pur- 
chases would still be geared to the 143- 


unenthusiastic* on's deci 
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wing target. This would give the Air Force 
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more planes than it could man, but the 
extra craft would be transferred to the 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve. 

Cool Criticism. Talbott was followed 
in the witness chair by outgoing Air Force 
Chief of Staff Hoyt Vandenberg, the man 
principally responsible for the rise of air 
power to predominance in U.S. strategic 
planning. Vandenberg spent the better 
part of three days ticking off criticisms 
of the Wilson budget in cool, unemo- 
tional tones. 

Ite 


@ “As recently as March 1953, the Joint 





Chiefs of Staff stated to the Secretary of 
Defense that any reduction of the pro- 
gram of 143 Wings. . . would increase the 
risk to national security beyond the dic- 
tates of national prudence. 

@ “Six months ago our program of expan- 
sion and modernization was progressing in 


in orderly manner, and there was no rea- 





son to doubt that we could a 
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modern wings before December 1 





Today. because of personnel and construc- 
tion limitations, “even though we were to 
get the money, we couldn't get 143 wings 
until 1957. 

@ “This decision to purchase the combat 





uircraft for 143 Wings in a program lim- 
ited to 120 wings. 
airplanes without units. people or bases 
ind the only alternative is to store them. 
Even the extra planes to be transferred to 
the Air National Guard would not be part 
of the ready Air Force. “With the kind of 
warning we expect to get of a Soviet 
atomic attack. the defense and strategic 
wings must be ready, some of the crews 


. leaves most of these 








in planes at the end of the runway. . . 
High Tribute. Though he gave not an 

inch in his opposition to the Administra- 

tion’s plans for the Air Force, Airman 








Vandenberg maintained military correct- 
ness. and was especially careful to avoid a 
direct criticism of his commander in chief. 
When Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith 
asked if he thought the Wilson budget 
adequate for national defense “in view of 
the fact that President Eisenhower has 
given assurance publicly that it is,” Van- 
denberg suggested that she rephrase the 
question. Only after Senator Smith had 
eliminated the reference to Eisenhower 
did he answer: “I do not believe it is 
adequate.” 

This minor evasion left Mrs. Smith no 
less pleased with Vandenberg. Said she: 
“I compliment you on the courage and 
candor of your answers.” And as the gen- 
eral finished his testimony, Alabama’s 
Senator Lister Hill burst out in high trib- 
ute: “The most patriotic action I have 
seen in my 30 years in Congress.” 

Flat Denial. This week Secretary Wil- 
son got in his licks before the committee. 
Flatly denying Vandenberg’s implication 
that present plans would leave the U.S. 
with a “second-best Air Force,” Wilson 
gibed at “the narrow, restricted vision 
with which the 143-wing program is often 
advanced.” The proposed defense budget, 
he said, would provide enough money to 
keep the U.S. strong “if the military will 
turn around and get at the job.” The real 
trouble, he implied, lies in Air Force mis- 
management and extravagance. Said Wil- 
son: “I guess it’s an old military trick 
when civilians push them a little to take 
something out that can’t be spared.” 

Wilson and Talbott between them had 
presented the first reasonably coherent 
rationalization of the Air Force cuts which 
Congress had yet heard, and the odds were 
that the Administration would eventually 
push its defense budget through. But it 
would be a long time before the U.S. 
would forget Hoyt Vandenberg’s unqual- 
ified warning. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Troll 


In the old bedtime story, the three 
Billy Goats Gruff wanted to cross a bridge 
to a tempting green pasture, but were 
stopped by the troll who lurked under- 
neath. Last week Speaker Joe Martin and 
his congressional captains looked longing- 
ly at the pasture labeled excess profits tax 
extension, where a succulent $800 million 
in revenues lies waiting. The President 
had insisted that Congress extend EPT 
for six months from its July 1 expiration 
in order to keep up sagging revenues. But 
extension depended largely on the attitude 
of the Ways & Means Committee, and 
guarding the committee was a gruff old 
troll named Dan Reed. 

No Lobbying. Reed and most of his 
committeemen were adamantly opposed 
to EPT extension, even for the six months 
(to Jan. 1) asked by the President. Most 
U.S. taxpayers outside the unlimited ex- 
pense-account belt were inclined to agree 
with Reed because EPT is a cumbersome, 
debilitating tax. Even the Administra- 
tion’s tax experts agreed that EPT should 
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die—but not until next January (when it 
will be good politics to reduce income 
taxes along with the demise of EPT). 
After considerable backstage wheedling, 
Joe Martin got Dan Reed to open hear- 
ings on EPT (Time. June 1). But the 
hearings last week turned out to be farci- 
cally one-sided. Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey, instead of fully arguing the merits 
of the extension, was forced to defend 
himself against charges of lobbying for the 
bill. He admitted that he and Under Sec- 
retary Marion Folsom had spoken to offi- 
cials of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce (both have stuck to their stand 
against EPT extension). Nearly all the 
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Trouble at the bridge. 


witnesses summoned by the committee 
turned out to be against the extender; the 
respected Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, pro-EPT extension, had its 
invitation canceled. 

No Amendment. Old Troll Reed was 
on guard at the byroads, too. Afraid that 
the Administration might try hitching a 
makeshift EPT rider to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Extension bill, Dan 
simply bottled up the reciprocal trade bill 
in his committee. The committee, said 
Dan. was “too busy” to deal with the bill— 
until the White House and congressional 
leaders gave their word that they would 
permit no such trick amendment. Dan 
won. “At my request,” he announced last 
week, “I have now received airtight as- 
surances from the White House, from the 
Senate and House leadership, that they 
will oppose any attempt . . + to amend 
trade agreements legislation with an ex- 
tension of the discriminatory and unfair 
excess profits tax.” Then he found he was 
not too busy after all to call a committee 
meeting on the trade bill. 

This week Joe Martin called a meeting 
of top Republicans to consider means of 


getting past Dan Reed. Dan offered one 
possible compromise: extend EPT just 
three months, to Oct. 1. and then cut EPT 
and personal income taxes together (three 
months ahead of Administration sched- 
ule). The Administration cocked an anx- 
ious ear because it looked more and more 
as if there were no prospect of getting all 
the way across Reed's bridge. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Half Hour in the Living Room 


At one minute before 9:30, CBS Pro- 
ducer Bill Wood took a last look at the 
tableau about to be flashed, through the 
facilities of the four major networks, to 
TV screens across the nation. The glare of 
twelve big lights, ranging from 750-watt 
“spots” to  1,000-watt “broads,” beat 
brightly down on President Eisenhower, 
sitting behind a small desk, with his face 
and bald head aglow with pancake make- 
up. His big “cue cards,” which had been 
brought in only after news photographers 
had been shooed out of the room, were 
ready before him. On his right sat Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, on his leit, 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson, Treas- 
ury Secretary George Humphrey and Wel- 
fare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby. All but 
Humphrey, who wore a white shirt, were 
arrayed in shades of “television blue.” 

Producer Wood took a step forward on 
the cable-cluttered floor. “Now look,” he 
said reassuringly. “you people have a defi- 
nite amount of charm. Let it come out.” 
The President leaned back in his chair, 
chuckled and clapped his hands together. 
Then the presidential image was plucked 
away for distribution to millions of living 
rooms. Said he: “Good evening, every- 
body” (departing from the script’s “Good 
evening, my fellow Americans”), and the 
show was on. 

Painful Preparation. The program had 
been in the making for a long time. Actual 
preparations had begun in May, when the 
President agreed with his advisers that 
television. effectively and informally used, 
might be the best way of reaching the 
people. To get professional advice on the 
intricate problems of staging, the White 
House called in the New York advertising 
firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, which blocked out a 44-page script. 
It was twice revised to suit the President. 

All participants except the President, 
who ad-libbed from his cards. had to mem- 
orize their lines. All five reported twice for 
full-length rehearsals, which were careful- 
ly timed and shown for critical view on 
TV monitoring sets. On the final produc- 
tion, the four Cabinet members (whom Ike 
addressed variously as “Herb,” “George,” 
“Mr. Benson” and “Miz Hobby”) com- 
mented conversationally on their hopes 
for congressional action. The President 
spoke briefly and reassuringly on the U.S. 
course in world affairs: “There is going to 
be no new Munich, and. . . there is going 
to be no risk of a general war.” 

Perfect Projection. The show came to 
its conclusion exactly on time. As a tele- 
vision performance, it had come off re- 
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markably well; it was smooth, well paced 
and almost completely free of the little 
distractions which often mar nonprofes 
sional appearances. But its real signifi- 
cance lay deeper: Ike, articulate and per’ 
fectly at ease, had engineered a successful 
new method of political communication 
from the White House to the U.S. The 
show provided a perfect projection of his 
friendliness, warmth and underlying firm- 
ness. Within the hour politicos were pre- 
dicting, with partisan delight or partisan 
foreboding, that he could make TV a for- 
midable political weapon in the future. 

As the red lights on the cameras went 
out, the President leaned back in his chair 
again, threw both arms up and back, and 
emitted a pleased and relieved “Whew!” 


JUSTICE 


For Contempt 

Influence Peddler Henry (“The Dutch- 
man”) Grunewald finally came up for 
sentencing in Washington last week for 
his contemptuous refusal to answer the 
questioning of congressional investigators 
(Time, April 27). Federal Judge Alexan- 
der Holtzoff, in a surprising aside, noted 
that Grunewald had been in contempt of 
Congress partly because of bad legal ad- 
vice, fined him $1,000, added a go-day 
jail term, suspended it, and then put him 
on probation for a year. 


Bell Tolls 


In two U.S, courtrooms, the bell of jus- 
tice tolled for Communism: 
@ In New York, Federal Judge Sylvester 
Ryan gave a five-year prison sentence to 
lanky William Perl (Tre, June 1), 34- 
year-old jet-propulsion expert and one- 
time classmate (Manhattan’s City Col- 
lege) of Atom Spies Julius Rosenberg and 
Morton Sobell. It was “abundantly estab- 
lished,” said Judge Ryan, that Perl had 
deliberately lied when he told a federal 
grand jury that he did not know Rosen- 
berg or Sobell. 
@ In Washington, Judge Holtzoff sen- 
tenced Kurt Ponger to five to 15 years in 
prison, and his brother-in-law Otto Ver- 
ber to 34 to ten years, for spying for 
the Russians. The two Austrian-born ex- 
G.Ls, both U.S. citizens, were arrested in 
Vienna last January. Soon afterward they 
pleaded guilty to charges of conspiring to 
collect and deliver U.S. defense secrets to 
the Russians. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


A Call for State 

Joe McCarthy picked up the trail of 
Frank Coe just before election last fall. In 
his big Chicago Palmer House speech, the 
Wisconsin Senator listed Coe as a prime 
example of subversives in public office. A 
New Deal economist who had become the 
$20,000 secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund, Coe had been identified 
before congressional investigators as a Red 
agent. The State Department had even 
refused him a passport. But not until Mc- 
Carthy spoke did the Truman Administra- 
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tion demand Coe’s dismissal from his sen- 
sitive post. And not until Coe himself 
refused to say whether he was a Commu- 
nist spy. in testimony before the McCar- 
ran committee, did the IMF finally force 
him to resign (Time, Dec. 15). 

Last week McCarthy was in full bay 
again on Coe’s trail, A new scent had been 
picked up by the Senate investigations 
subcommittee chaired by McCarthy. It 
led back to postwar Austria, where the 
IMF had apparently sided with the Com- 
munists in trying to block a currency de- 
valuation. When the subcommittee hinted 
that Coe may have been responsible, the 
former IMF official broke up a trip in 
Mexico (no passport required), flew back 
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Trouble at the border. 


to Washington for an indignant appear- 
ance before McCarthy. 

High point of the televised hearing: 

McCarthy: Did you contact any mem- 
ber of the Russian secret police on your 
recent trip to Mexico? 

Coe: So far as I know, no one I saw on 
that recent trip was such a member. 

McCarthy: Were some of the people 
whom you contacted members of the 
Communist Party in Mexico? 

Coe: I decline on grounds of the Fifth 
Amendment to answer that question. 

McCarthy (addressing the spectators ): 
Is the representative of the State Depart- 
ment here? [He was.] I suggest you tell 
[State] the borders should definitely be 
closed to this . . . extremely dangerous 
individual. I know they don’t want any- 
one running around the world who's re- 
fused to answer the questions he has. 

Coe (shouting): . . . Further persecu- 
tion. . . 1 am not an espionage agent. . . 
I was looking for a job... You would 
prefer, apparently, that I remain here un- 
employed and that the Government feed 
my family... 

This week the subcommittee summoned 


Coe for more questions. McCarthy asked 
whether, on Coe’s trip to Mexico, he “dis- 
cussed the shipment of arms into Central 
America by the Communists.” Coe again 
declined to answer. Then, while Coe 
shouted “Outrageous!” McCarthy an- 
nounced that the State Department had 
alerted U.S. border agents to keep Coe 
from leaving the country. 


Stunner for the British 

For three weeks, Joe McCarthy, the 
State Department and the British govern- 
ment have been engaged in a tortuous, 
three-cornered wrangle over the number 
of British ships engaged in trade with Red 
China. The trouble really began when 
a witness before McCarthy's Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations testified 
that roo British ships had called at Com- 
munist Chinese ports during the first three 
months of 1953. The fact was, replied the 
British Information Service indignantly, 
that British ships had made only 97 trips 
to China during the period in question, 
and 16 of the 97 were made by one ship 
sailing in ballast out of Hong Kong. 


Last week, acting as subcommittee 
chairman in the absence of McCarthy, 
South Dakota’s Senator Karl Mundt 


sprang a stunner on the British. Informa- 
tion “confirmed by the Defense Depart- 
ment.” he announced, showed that be- 
tween Dec. 29, 1952 and April 20, 1953 
exactly roo British vessels made 177 trips 
to Red China. To prove his point, Mundt 
produced the names of 96 of the British 
ships as well as those of 62 additional 
ships which had put into Chinese ports 
flying the flags of twelve other non-Com- 
munist nations.* Said Mundt: “We have 
a right to expect from our friends and 
allies press statements which are com- 
pietely accurate.” 


LABOR 
Direct Action 


For 26 hours last week, summer heat 
and the instinct for direct action, which is 
inherent in the female mind, raised the 
very old Ned with telephone service in 
Gulfport (pop. 22,659), Miss. When the 
temperature in the telephone company’s 
big switchboard room got to 92°, the 69 
young ladies on duty all got up and indig- 
nantly walked out. B. D. Northcutt, pres- 
ident of the local telephone union, who is 
negotiating with the company for air con- 
ditioning, hurried over and asked them to 
go back to work. They told him, in effect, 
to go jump in the river, and to tell the 
company to do so, too. So did 46 off-duty 
operators. The girls wanted action. 

At first it was hard to tell just what 
kind of action would do, and since Gulf- 
port has no automatic telephones and 
service had sagged to almost nothing, 
something had to be done. The girls solved 
the problem. The thing to do, they de- 
cided, was to make the company let them 
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wear shorts at work. The company agreed 
and promised, furthermore, to lug 1,600 
Ibs. of ice into the room daily to cool the 
place. The girls went contentedly back to 
work. Next day, after all was said and 
done, only six of them wore shorts. 


THE ATOM 
Biggest Yet 


A U.S. Air Force B-36 droned through 
the sky 35,000 ft. above Yucca Flat, Nev. 
just before dawn one morning last week, 
and slowly opened its barn-sized bomb- 
bay doors. Forty-two seconds later, at 
4:15 a.m., the desert below exploded into 
noonday brilliance. For five miles around, 
acres of Joshua trees, cactus and sage- 
brush burst into flame. A sturdy frame 
house ten miles from the explosion col- 
lapsed. In San Francisco, 600 miles to 
the west, people saw the incandescent 
flash; in Pasadena, 250 miles southwest, 
they heard the explosion as a rumble in 
the distance. 

The first of the day’s two great demon- 
strations of atomic progress (the second: 
announcement of a breeder reactor—see 
Science), the explosion at Yucca Flat 
was caused by the most powerful A-bomb 
ever set off in the U.S. With an estimated 
explosive force of 40,000 tons of T.N.T., 
the bomb produced an initial flash of un- 
usual length (more than five seconds), 
which suggested that U.S. scientists had 
either changed the fissionable materials 
used or had discovered a new and proba- 
bly more efficient method of detonation. 


. . . 
In budget testimony released last week, 
Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 


Gordon Dean disclosed that the Savannah 
River, S.C. plant for large-scale produc- 
tion of H-bomb materials had begun par- 
tial operations. Already making atomic 
weapons so fast that it is running out of 
storage space, the A.E.C. plans to up pro- 
duction of both weapons and fissionable 
materials more than 25% in fiscal 1954. 


PRISONS 


Good Samaritan 

At 1 o'clock one morning last week, two 
Texas state highway patrolmen spotted a 
flashy new green Mercury hardtop con- 
vertible barreling into the shadowed out- 
skirts of Houston with a “suspicious” 
young man at the wheel. They pulled him 
to the side of the road and peered into 
the car. A blonde girl of 15 was sitting be- 
side him. The driver, one Alton Franks, 
19, explained that the girl was his wife. 
The cops grunted noncommittally and 
asked for his driver's license. He had none. 
Then they spotted a .38-caliber pistol on 
the back seat. They hauled Franks, his 
car, his girl and his gun into headquarters. 

The cops quickly decided that their 
suspicions had been justified: Franks had 
been out of the Huntsville State Prison 
less than three weeks, after serving 17 
months for car theft. Where did he get 
the green hardtop? Bought it. said Franks, 
with ill-concealed, sassy satisfaction, Then 
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he proved it: he not only had a legitimate 
bill of sale but deposit slips showing that 
he had $13,000 in a Houston bank. Where 
did he get the money? It was, he said 
happily, a gift. 

The tale grew even more incredible as 
he told it: a rich old rancher named 
Jimmy C. Henderson, who is doing 50 
years for shooting his common-law wife. 
had befriended Franks in prison and had 
given the boy a total of $19,000 to “help 
him go straight.” Checking proved that 
the whole story was good as gold, and that 
Franks had already dribbled away about 
$6,000 of the money. (Sample invest 


ment: a big red & white teddy bear for 
his ninth-grade bride. ) 

Back at the prison, Henderson, a man 
who owns 23,000 acres of Texas cattle and 
oil land and believes himself worth ap- 
proximately half a million dollars, clung 
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As good as gold. 


stubbornly to his old theory that young 
Franks was made of worthwhile stuff. 
“Out of the thousands of men I’ve met 
in my years of confinement, he's the only 
one I had, and still have, confidence in. 
T'll back him up one hundred percent.” 
Was it true that he had given $10,000 to 
another convict last year? Henderson ad- 
mitted that he had. “I don’t know what 
happened,” he added wistfully. “I never 
heard from him.” But Franks, he was cer- 
tain, was different. “He was like my own 
son. If he squanders it away, well. . . it’s 
his money. But I still have faith in him.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Falling Records 


Colonel Michael McCoy, who com- 
mands the only combat-ready all-jet 
bomber wing in the U.S. Air Force. flew 
one of his sleek, swept-wing B-47s from 
the U.S. to Britain last April in a record 
5 hr. 38 min. Last week, when his 306th 
Medium Bombardment Wing, battle-load- 
ed with dummy atom bombs, set out for a 
go-day tour in England, Colonel McCoy 


bent no throttles. Leading the first forma- 
tion of 15 planes from Limestone, Maine 
to Fairford. Gloucestershire, the colonel 
took 5 hr. 53 min. to make the crossing. 

Next day the pilots of the 306th began 
to show the colonel up. Of the 15 planes 
in the second echelon, one made the cross- 
ing in 5 hr. 37 min., and two more did it 
in s hr. 36 min., both shaving McCoy's 
April record. The final echelon, which 
roared into Fairford on the third day, did 
better still. One plane made the run in 
5 hr. 30 min., another in 5 hr. 29 min. In 
the last of the wing's 45 planes came one 
of McCoy's squadron commanders, Lieut. 
Colonel Benny Klose, who shared the fly- 
ing and navigating chores with his deputy, 
Lieut. Colonel Lawrence Grant, and the 
plane’s regular pilot, Captain James B. 
Carter. Their average speed: 575 m.p-h. 
Their time: 5 hr. 22 min. 


RIVERS 
Dry & High 

To Tin Pan Alley, the Rio Grande is a 
sparkling, star-filled stream that incites 
cowboys and seforitas to romance. Nor- 
mally, the river is a chocolate-colored 
ditch, treacherous with potholes where 
many an unwary wetback has drowned. It 
swirls between banks of cactus and mes- 
quite down 1,800 miles of rich, irrigated 
farmland to the Gulf of Mexico. Last 
week most of the lower Rio Grande, from 
Laredo (pop. 31,910) to its mouth at the 
southernmost tip of Texas, was a dry 
arroyo; at Laredo, the river ran dry for 
the first time since the International Wa- 
ter Commission began keeping records 52 
years ago. Goats pattered across the stony 
bed to the Mexican side; Mexican police 
fired warning shots to head off straggling 
cattle which tried to cross to the U.S. 
bank.* 

The Rio Grande’s basic trouble is a pro- 
longed, three-year drought along its vast 
watershed, on the east side of the Rockies. 
Lower valley residents,unable to do much 
about the weather. angrily blamed up- 
stream dams and irrigation pumpers. 
Downstream pumping for irrigation has 
been rationed for 15 months; the crops, 
livelihood of 670,000 Texans and Mexi- 
cans, are fast withering away. This week 
upstream farmers agreed to cut down on 
pumping. and a thin trickle of water ap- 
peared at Laredo. But it didn’t change 
things much. “The valley.” says Browns- 
ville Judge Oscar Dancy, “has its back 
to the wall. People will move away if we 
don’t get water.” 

S = % 

In Montana, the rising Missouri River 
and its tributaries oozed through levees, 
inundated 16 towns, caused $4,000.0c0 
damages, forced 3,000 inhabitants to run 
for the hills. As the crest, nurtured by 
more than a week of rain, flowed south- 
eastward, apprehensive citizens prepared 
for the worst. 


% A new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
last fortnight forced the U.S, to restore the ban 
on Mexican cattle, 
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NEVADA 
Mr. Big 


Until the last controversy-lighted weeks, 
not one in 20 inhabitants of Nevada had 
ever heard of their state’s self-made, 
baronial-minded Mr. Big, a go-getting 
New Englander named Norman Biltz. A 
Norman Biltz, it is true, was known along 
the Humboldt River as a big buyer of 
ranches. A. fellow of the same name was 
remembered as a big real-estate operator 
around Lake Tahoe. A good many people 
in Reno were familiar with a Biltz too— 
a stocky, blue-eyed fellow with iron-grey 
hair, a Hollywood jacket and Humphrey 
Bogart gestures who didn’t seem to have 
anything better to do than hang around 
the Riverside Hotel. But since Biltz 
doesn’t like his name in the paper (and 
seldom has to see it there), few connected 
all the Biltzes into one fabulous whole. 

Even last week, when Tyro Politico 
Tom Mechling cried over the radio that 
Biltz gouged him in the clinches in his 
unsuccessful Senate race with Republican 
George (“Molly”) Malone, a good many 
Nevadans just didn’t quite follow him. 
When Mechling charged that Biltz was a 
sinister political boss, who held the state 
in a “Gestapo-like grip” and stifled the 
state’s press, most were just flabbergasted. 
Nevada seems like the last place in the 
world any self-respecting political boss 
would enter the bossing business. 

Garden on the Moon. The greater part 
of Nevada (sixth largest state in the 
Union) is as bleak and uninhabited as the 
craters of the moon. The Federal Govern- 
ment owns 87% of the whole place, rocks, 
rattlesnakes, Gila monsters and all, and 
its total population comes to 167,000 
souls, only a few more than Bridgeport, 
Conn. It has only three industries— 
ranching, mining and the care and feeding 
of tourists. But arid Nevada has bloomed 
like a garden for Norman Biltz. 

Because he collects ranches much as 
other rich men collect securities or old 
masters, Norman Biltz is one of Nevada's 
biggest land owners. He has 43,000 acres 
in the fertile Humboldt River country and 
federal grazing rights on a million acres 
more. He owns 11,000 subsidiary acres in 
California. His 14,000 cattle make him 
one of the state’s biggest stockmen. His 
S-Bar-B, Quilici-Biltz and Nevada Nile 
ranches make him one of its biggest crop 
producers. And restless Entrepreneur Biltz 
keeps his fingers in dozens of other likely 
financial enterprises, from shipping to 
housing developments all over the U.S. 

His political grip is neither Gestapo- 
like nor especially sinister, but he quietly 
exercises a kind of all-embracing, behind- 
the-scenes influence which has largely van- 
ished from more complicated areas of the 
country. Though Biltz is a Republican, 
crusty old Democratic Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran communes with him from Wash- 
ington almost daily by long-distance tele- 
phone. Nevada's bumbling G.O.P. Senator 
Malone is beholden to him. And Biltz 
hand-picked Nevada’s Governor Charles 
Russell. As a result, Nevada's big gamblers 
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NorMANn BILtz 
He caught the tumbleweed. 


(who are also big campaign contributors) 
listen when Biltz whispers, for the gover- 
nor appoints the tax commission, and the 
tax commission licenses the gamblers. The 
legislature meets infrequently and seldom 
disappoints Biltz. 

Norman Biltz, born a poor boy in Bridge- 
port, Conn. in 1g02, for a while seemed 
destined to run in the jostling and confi- 
dent pack of those who always see but 
never seize the glittering tumbleweed of 
fortune. But after toiling as a steamboat 
wiper, a strikebreaker, a manufacturer's 
agent and a bond salesman, he switched to 
real estate and finally reached Nevada 
with a grandiose scheme, later carried out 
at a profit of almost half a million dollars, 
to peddle practically the whole eastern 
shore of Lake Tahoe. Nevada, at the mo- 
ment, was in bad shape. Its big ranches 
were almost all in the hands of the banks, 


Time Map by V. Puglisi 


the cattle market had collapsed, and busi- 
ness was in depression. Biltz gazed on the 
state and its one-horse political system 
and saw opportunity. 

Transplanted Millionaires. He knew 
just what to do. He went to the legisla- 
ture, and after long months of lobbying, 
talked it into prohibiting both inheritance 
and income taxes in Nevada. Then, well 
armed with the names and idiosyncrasies 
of wealthy prospects, he set out to sell 
bankrupt ranches as tax havens, and was 
soon transplanting millionaires to Neva- 
da’s soil—e.g., Bing Crosby, Max Fleisch- 
mann, Bronx Politico Ed Flynn, Automo- 
bile Magnate Errett Lobban Cord, Stock 
Broker Dean Witter. 

Nevada got back on the high road to 
prosperity. So did Biltz, and with the for- 
mation of the Biltz-McCarran axis, he be- 
came the state’s dominant political force 
too. As such, he is seldom challenged. For 
one thing, the state’s citizens have no 
feeling of being bossed, for Biltz not only 
keeps out of print, but approves “safe” 
candidates of either party and seldom 
minds which wins. For another, even Nor- 
man Biltz’s critics find him hard to resist, 
particularly if he woos them, amid squads 
of millionaires, at one of his mountaintop 
barbecues. 

Triumph for Right. Real enemies of 
the axis get clouted. In the past, an editor 
who criticized too heavily could expect to 
find advertising from Nevada gamblers 
mysteriously vanishing from his paper. 
But even such heretics are forgiven and 
rewarded if they mend their ways. Recal- 
citrant Editor M. M. Zenoff of Boulder 
City was given a fancy public-relations 
job after he saw the light, and recalcitrant 
Politico Denver Dickerson, through Pat 
McCarran, got a job in State Department 
public relations in exotic Rangoon. Dick- 
erson may yet be brought home to be 
groomed as thé Biltz-McCarran candidate 
for governor next year. 

Nevada has new citizens from other 
states who do not seem to understand 
that Biltz knows what is best for them all. 
One of the noisiest is ex-New Yorker Hank 
Greenspun, publisher of the Las Vegas 
Sun. When gambling ads disappeared 
from Greenspun’s paper, he sued both 
Senator McCarran and the casino opera- 
tors for conspiring to put him out of busi- 
ness, and got a fat $86,000 settlement out 
of court. Tom Mechling is making noises 
like a man who wants to run for governor 


of Nevada next year, and he has a core of 


political strength among the newcomers 
in the trailer camps and bungalows of 
Las Vegas and Reno. 

As much as anything else, Mechling 
personifies change in Nevada, and it is 
change which Norman Biltz resents most 
of all. “Mechling is just bad inside,” says 
Biltz. “He wants to knock down every- 
thing. He criticizes the state and the gov- 
ernment and all the things we believe in 
here in America.” But Biltz believes that 
right—that is, Biltz—will triumph in the 
end. “I love this state,” he says, “and I'll 
do any damn thing I can do to keep it 
the way it is.” 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


NEW PITCHER: Presid } lo grim, hurls fi and Democt ngton “I'm going 


ball in the sixth annual cor ssional ga een Republicans knuckler.” Score of e-innin emocrats 3 








BIGGEST A-BOMB ever exploded in U.S, produces flash reported B-36 at Nevada testing ground. Fireball (left) from bomb, twice 
seen from Canadian to Mexican border after pre-dawn drop from Hiroshima-size, churned 40 seconds before rising in cloud (right). 


DARING VEEP Richard Nixon, initiated into ‘ 


& Sinners Club of circus fans in Washington, musters 
courage to pat Sheba, 18-year-old lion, Sheba yawned, 


OLD 0: Former President Hart Truman, 
who opened big-league baseball season in Wash- 
ington for seven years, keeps in trim with long 
windup, left-handed toss to start off semi-pro 
Heart of America League at Grandview, 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
End in Sight 


After three years of fighting and two 
years of intermittent haggling. the Korean 
war neared its end. only a few thousand 
yards from where it had begun, There was 
no victory. At a staggering cost in life 
(including 24,000 Americans killed) and 
property, the United Nations had upheld 
a principle: aggression had been repulsed. 
Another principle, unification of a divided 
country, would have to wait. 

In the boxlike wood-and-matting con- 
ference house at Panmunjom, Lieut. Gen- 
eral William K. Harrison and General 
Nam II signed the “terms of reference” 
for an agreement on the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. The Communists gave in 
on voluntary repatriation, the single issue 
that for 17 months had stood in the way 
of an armistice. Here is how the P.W, plan 
will work: 

1) Five neutral nations. Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and In- 
dia, will take custody. in Korea, of the 
46,380 North Korean and Chinese prison- 
ers who say they do not want to return to 
their homes. Only Indian troops, armed 
with side arms, will stand guard. 

2) For 90 days, not more than seven 
Communist representatives for each 1,000 
prisoners will “explain to all the prisoners 
of war... their rights and . . . inform 
them of any matters relating to their re- 
turn to their homelands. particularly of 


their full freedom to return home to lead 
a peaceful life.” The Communist agents 
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Unification postponed, 
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will be allowed radio communication with 
their headquarters, but the neutral com- 
missioners and U.N. observers will be per- 
mitted to keep an eye on all the “explain- 
ing” sessions. 

3) Any prisoner who decides to return 
home may apply to the neutral commis- 
sion for repatriation. But before he goes, 
a majority vote of the commission must 
approve his application. Possible grounds 
for disapproval: the belief that the pris- 
oner has been coerced into changing his 
status. 

4) After 90 days, the political “peace 
conference” which will follow the armis- 
tice “shall endeavor to settle” the ques- 
tion of the P.W.s who have not applied 
for repatriation. 

5) The crux of the matter. If the con- 
ference fails to settle the question in 30 
days, “any prisoners of war who have not 
exercised their right to be repatriated. . . 
shall be changed from the P.W. status to 
civilian status by declaration of the neu- 
tral nations repatriation commission.” 
Thereafter, “those who choose to go to 
neutral nations shall be assisted by the 
neutral nations repatriation commission 
and the Red Cross Society of India.” 

The Reds had also agreed to the princi- 
ple that “no force or threat of force shall 
be used against the prisoners of war to 
prevent or effect their repatriation.” If the 
neutral nations do their job well (and it is 
up to them to do it: the U.N. Command 
will no longer have any power or responsi- 
bility in the matter), reluctant prisoners 
will be able to sweat out four to six 
months of further imprisonment. resist 
the blandishments (or implied threats) of 
their Red compatriots, and then be free 
men. Though the Communists might deny 
forever that they had accepted the prin- 
ciple of voluntary repatriation, the simple 
truth was that they had. 

Now remained the redefinition of the 
cease-fire line. The U.N. has recently lost 
more ground than it gained in the 18 
months since the line was first drawn, but 
nowhere has the line of contact moved 
more than half a mile. Renegotiating the 
line appeared to be a simple task. But U.S. 
officers in Korea were already looking 
forebodingly to the appalling problems of 
supervising and enforcing the truce ar- 
rangements. 


"A Bad Page of History" 


The closer an armistice came, the more 
indignant the South Korean government 
became. Bitter old Syngman Rhee sat in 
his presidential mansion in Seoul, abrupt 
to General Mark Clark, who called on him. 
angry at President Eisenhower, who wrote 
him. Twice during the week. 78-year-old 
President Rhee said that he would go along 
with the U.S., then reversed himself. “We 
cannot accept any armistice so long as the 
Chinese remain in Korea—make no mis- 
take about that,” he said. “But if we feel 
forced to take unilateral action, we will 
talk it over, as friend to friend.” 
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He had left himself room to maneuver, 
and maneuver he did. His subordinates 
did the most extreme talking. All week 
long, generals, cabinet ministers and as- 
semblymen heaped abuse on the U.S. and 
the pending armistice agreement, talked 
of resisting the neutral truce commis- 
sion, hinted that they would have to 
guard Americans against public outbursts, 
threatened to fight on alone. They spoke 
with the eloquence of despair. Said Major 
General Choi Duk Shin. ROK delegate 
who has been boycotting the Panmunjom 
talks: “The foreigners, you, who came in 
here, are going to destroy us . . . The peo- 
ple will say: perhaps we would have been 
better off with the Communists. after all. 
You must stop dealing with us only by 
force . . . You are writing a bad page of 
history.” 

Rhee’s most articulate spokesman in 
Seoul was Foreign Minister and Acting 
Premier Pyun Yung Tai, who sat last week 
in a bullet-pocked hospital in Seoul. Said 
Pyun: “The leaders of the free world are 
still suffering from the ideological hang- 
over of the Second World War. You wait 
while your enemy is sharpening his dagger 
to kill you. You will call me a warmonger, 
but I am not. We have learned the lessons 
of war as you never have and we want 
peace desperately. But we want a real 
peace, not a sham peace. We are not stu- 
pid. We know we are fighting not only for 
ourselves but also for America. You speak 
of the necessity of unity. What's the good 
of unity if it is to be used for surrender? 

“You will sign your armistice. And what 
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then? Then you will have to recognize the 
Chinese Communists. And after you do 
this, all the small nations of Southeast 
Asia will do likewise.” 

The atmosphere between allies turned 
ugly. Rhee proclaimed a “semi-extraordi- 
nary emergency” throughout South Ko- 
rea; spokesmen talked of “spontaneous 
demonstrations” about to begin. U.N. 
commanders, exasperated yet sympathetic, 
tried to guess how much Rhee might be 
bluffing and could not be sure. They also 
wondered whether Rhee would be able to 
control and limit anything he began in so 
explosive a moment. They told each other 
that after all, had it not been for the U.N.. 
Rhee would have been pushed into the 
sea. They talked over the pressures they 
might bring to bear. The U.N. controls his 
supplies, gasoline, ammunition and food; 
it controls the artillery and air; it even 
controls Korea’s currency and through the 
currency controls the economy. On such 
dark and unpleasant considerations be- 
tween allies whose blood had been shed 
together, did peace approach an unhappy 


land. 
Waiting for the Whistle 


On the fogbound eastern mountains last 
week, Syngman Rhee’s South Korean 
troops fought bitterly for ground they 
would only have to give up under an 
armistice. Things were not that way along 
U.S. sectors of the line. U.S. soldiers 
bathed in the streams within view and 
rifle-shot of the enemy, and heard Chi- 
nese loudspeakers warn them: “Keep your 
heads down; the war is almost over.” 

Communist forces have grabbed more 
than a dozen outposts from the U.N. 
since truce talks resumed in earnest five 
weeks ago. When U.S. troops were at- 
tacked they defended their positions well, 
but eventually withdrew. and launched 
few counterattacks. One U.S. commander 
explained why. Said he: “How would I 
ever explain it if I lost 50 men trying to 
take back an outpost the day the armis- 
tice was signed?” 

If fighting were to continue, the Eighth 
Army’s Main Line of Resistance would 
be menaced by the new Red gains. But 
under an armistice, the U.N. will have 
lost little in the last weeks’ battles, since 
the Eighth Army’s projected truce line— 
based on the best defensive lines in all 
sectors—is well behind present positions 
anyway. 

Along the actual fighting line, G.I.s 
hunched over radios, hungry for news, but 
preserved an outward skepticism. In a 
regimental operations bunker, a private 
who enthused over the prospects was an- 
swered by a sleepy-eyed sergeant. “Do 
you think,” said the sergeant, “that you 
could finish sweeping the floor before the 
whole damn war is over?” The big ques- 
tion on most lips was how the cease-fire 
would affect rotation. Said one G.I: “If 
peace comes, somebody is going to let us 
sit here for 18 months. That's a long time 
to spend on your duff in peacetime.” 

According to the truce terms, both 
sides are to pull back two kilometers 
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(about 14 miles) within 72 hours of an 
armistice. Defenses have been in prepara- 
tion for more than a year by units when 
in reserve. At headquarters. a top Eighth 
Army officer explained: “We'll just pick up 
our stoves and take the glass windows out 
of the bunkers on the front and move them 
back a ways. All the new line needs then 
is a bunch of G.I.s keeping house in it.” 
Despite these paper plans at headquar- 
ters, regimental commanders at the front 
were still in the dark about what to do 
when a cease-fire came. One of them 
guessed that it would take at least two 
months to put the new line in sound 
shape. Some of them hated the idea of 
pulling off the front lines. Said Colonel 
Hugh Harris, Eighth Army operations of- 
ficer: “We've put a hell of a lot of money 
into that line to build it up... It’s like 
leaving the Panama Canal behind.” 


NATO 
Critically Weak 


“It is certain,” said Winston Churchill 
in March 1949, “that Europe would have 
been Communized long ago . . . but for 
the deterrent of the atomic bomb in the 
hands of the United States.” 

Four years and many committee meet- 
ings later, the Churchillian thesis still 
seems as good as any, to judge by the 
continuing imbalance between Eastern 
and Western strength, The line-up: 


Troops: 38 Western divisions (27 U.S., 
British. West European, in the cen- 
tral sector; 31 Greek. Turkish, in the 
southeast). Maximum strength: 7oo,- 
cco men. Help in war might also 
come from Yugoslavia (32 small di- 
visions). 





Sus 
245 Eastern divisions (175 Russian, 
7° satellite), supported by the nu- 








cleus of an East German army. Mini- 
mum strength: 2,550,000 men. 

Planes: Approximately 4,000 in NATO 

v. approximately 20,000 Communist. 

Reported General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, retiring Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, last week to the NATO Standing 
Group in Washington: “I find the dis- 
parity between our available forces and 
those which the Soviet rulers could bring 
against us so great . . . that a full-scale 
soviet attack within the near future would 
find Allied Command . . . critically weak 
. . « Our progress is insufficient . .. to 
give us acceptable prospect of success if 
attacked. 

“Much,” said Ridgway, “has been 
done.” For example: 1) from the North 
Cape to the Caucasus. Allied forces are 
now controlled by one integrated com- 
mand; 2) existing land forces could prob- 
ably ward off a surprise onslaught by the 
22 Russian field divisions on permanent 
station in East Germany; 3) 60 of the 
scheduled 125 Allied airfields are usable in 
an emergency; 4) atomic warfare training 
for key NATO officers is under way. 

But Ridgway was not satisfied with the 
state of his support and supply units, 
his ammunition stocks, and “our greatest 
weakness"—tactical air power; he was 
disturbed that West Germany's “contri- 
bution” was still denied him. Above all, 
he was alarmed by the way “nations are 
beginning to change their planned mili- 
tary programs from rapid rearmament to 
a longer-term policy . . . Any real slack- 
ening of effort may itself open the way 
to aggression.” 

Ridgway on the peace offensive: “I 
know of no facts which would lead me to 
conclude that the military danger from 
the East has lessened... As a soldier, I 
cannot afford to deal with conjecture.” 


TREATIES 


Back to Normalcy 

Thirty years ago, when Germany and 
the U.S. signed a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Consular Rights, the New 
York Times called it “a return to the 
normal relations that were disrupted by 
the war.” Last week, following yet anoth- 
er war, West Germany’s Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer and U.S. High Commis- 
sioner James Bryant Conant sat across a 
mahogany table in the federal chancel- 
lery and scrawled their names. Thereby 
they agreed to revive the 30-year-old pact 
and get back toward diplomatic business 
as usual. Once more the Times hailed it as 
a “move of the U.S. and West German 
governments to normalize their relations.” 

As soon as Bonn’s Parliament and the 
U.S. Senate ratify the renewed treaty, 
German citizens will have the legal right, 
after a twelve-vear lapse, to: 
@ Own property in the U.S. 
@ Get justice in U.S. courts as a right, not 
as a privilege. 
Q Handle their own U 
actions. 
@ Get regular visas instead of special 
permits. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Secret Offer 


Winston Churchill had a big piece of 
news for the wealth Prime Min- 
isters gathered in London 
offer to the Turks. 


Commor 





secret Soviet 


Molotov himself. reported Churchill, 
had sent a message to the Turks offer- 
ing to withdraw 1) Russian claims on 








Turkish territory. 2) demands for a share 
in the militarv control of the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles. 
effect. add uy 
the Russians of 
have no 


Both proposals, in 

renunciation by 
which they 
gaining anyway 


only to 
something 
prospect ol 





THE CORONATION 


IN COLOR 
See Page 59 


Family Get-Together 


In the oblong cabinet room of 10 Down- 
ing Street, nine Prime Ministers met in 
solemn, smoke-filled to discuss 
the fate of the world, so far as it can be 
influenced by the British Commonwealth. 

It was no mean feat to maintain seren- 


conclave 


Korea is imminent. 
criticism of U.S. handling of 
negotiations, but Sir Winston, who had 
just returned from lunch with 

Geo C. Marshall (“a most reasonable 
man put a stop to that with a discourse 
on the “difficulties Eisenhower is having 
with and U.S. opinion. 
All present 


eed that the political con- 
ference after the armistice should be con- 
fined to the Korean settlement, but equal- 
lv all (save South Africa) favor Red 
China’s admittance to the U.N. 
Pacific Defense. Australia’s 
Robert Gordon Menzies, 
that ANZUS, the mutual 


ment that peace in 
There was 


General 





Congress 


public 





hearty 
58, made plain 
security pact 


International 


QuEEN ExizazetH & CoMMONWEALTH MINISTERS* 


(short of a war); nonetheless, Churchill 
regarded Molotov’s message to an ancient 
perhaps the important 
gesture since Stalin’s death. 


enemy as most 


single 


Churchill told the assembled Prime 
Ministers: “I remarked to the Turkish 
Prime Minister that this Russian move 


showed how wise Turkey had been to join 
NATO. He although 
Molotov had said nothing on this point 
that it was plainly the Soviet hope that 
Turkey would stop building all those air 
which she is building under the 
NATO program. I said that, on the con- 
trary, this was a time when we should hold 
together, and the Turkish Prime Minister 
agreed |.” 

Churchill found the Turks just as aware 
as he that the Russians can reinstate their 
Turkish territory by a mere 
telephone call. whereas air take 
months or years to build, and are useless 
until completed. “In her history,”’ he con- 
cluded, “Turkey has had | many] reas- 
suring messages of this kind from Russia, 
but she always found it wiser not to be 


observed to me 


bases 


claims on 
bases 


reassured,” 
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erythir 
ythir 


cve 


temporary, in 


; ding 
such dissimilar tem- 
India’s Nehru and South 

Malan, but Sir Winston 

largely by the device of 
the talking himself. 

Sir Winston opened the dis- 
giving the Churchill view of 
this or that aspect of world affairs. Occa- 
some other P.M. would impress 


ity among men ot 
peraments as 
A\frica’s Daniel 
Churchill did it- 
doing most of 
Each day 
cussion by 


sionally 


himself on the others—Malan, dour and 
superior; Canada’s St. Laurent, dry and 
precise Nehru. quick and likable but 


with an attachment to ideology that bored 
some of the battered politicos around him. 
But it was Churchill's conference through- 
out. He won Commonwealth backing on 
four big issues 

Korea. The Commonwealth ministers 
warmly welcomed Churchill’s announce- 








From left: Pakistan's Mohammed Ali, Rho- 
desia’s Sir Godfrey Huggins, Northern Ireland 
Lord Brookeborough, New Zealand's Sidney Hol- 
land, India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. Jamaica’s Wil 
liam Bustamante, Churchill, the Queen, Aus- 
tralia’s Menzies, Canada’s Louis St. Laurent 
Ceylon’s Dudley Sen: ike South Africa’s 
Malan, Malta's Dr. Borg Olivier. 


Malenko 


between the Australasian dominions and 
the U.S., ought not to be encumbered with 
European members. He was hopeful of a 
Pacific NATO, including Britain, more or 
less along the lines proposed by Taft. 
Middle East. Churchill wants the Com- 
monwealth to commit itself to the war- 
time defense of Suez, but members could 
Nehru and Mohammed Ali 
both of whom plan to visit Egyptian Dic 
tator Naguib on their 
London, thought that 
“progressive and controlled nationalism in 
the Middle st must not be thwarted.” 
South Africa, however. worried that Rus- 
sian land armies might 


not agree. 








way home from 


in Nehru’s words 








one day storm 
across the Middle East and sweep through 
Africa, raising thousands of Mau Mau- 
style recruits along the way. 

Big Four Conference. Churchill was 
convinced that the No, 1 objective of 
Soviet policy is to smash the Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance. As evidence, he told the 
P.M.s that Soviet Ambassador Jacob Ma- 
lik had approached him last week suggest- 
ing a Churchill-Malenkov chat as a pre- 
liminary to the Bermuda 





conference. 
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Churchill declined so transparent a gam- 
bit, but still believes that the Kremlin 
may want an easing of tensions. Any 
relaxation, Churchill granted, would be 
strictly “temporary But “everything is 
temporary—including Malenkov.” 

Churchill's conclusion was that the 
Commonwealth as a whole should press 
the U.S. to agree to Big Four talks—soon. 
He got informal agreement, though Dan- 
iel Malan for one could see no practical 
advantage to be gained. Nehru was em- 
phatic that nothing—not even U.S. ab- 
stention—should prevent a get-together 
with the Russians. 


After the Ball Was Over 


For one glorious week, London had 
seemed to be the capital of the world. 
After the big day was past, thousands 
tramped the coronation route. through 
tattered paper arches and bedraggled fes- 
toons, while dustmen recovered tons of 
paper and empty bottles. 

Queen Elizabeth, fresh as the morning 
dew, drove in her Daimler through the 
dingy streets of London’s East End and 
was cheered by crowds that were ten-deep. 
Next day, with blowing of trumpets and 
banging of brasses, she showed herself and 
was cheered in middle-class Chelsea and 
Kensington. She conferred knighthoods 
on Colonel John Hunt, organizer of the 
British expedition that conquered Ever- 
est, and on New Zealander Edmond Hil- 
lary, who made it to the top. At week's 
end, the Queen watched England's greatest 
jockey, Gordon Richards, newly knighted, 
win his first Derby (see Sport). 

Then, all at once, coronation-tide was 
over and done with, and Her Majesty’s 
subjects began counting the cost of the 
biggest splurge in their history. Net gov- 
ernment spending topped $4,500,0cco— 
more than 25 times as much as the U.S. 
Treasury spent on President Eisenhower's 
inauguration last January. The public 
blew even more, withdrawing $25 million 
from private savings accounts in less than 
two weeks. Receipts from U.S. tourists 
brought in a useful $17 million, the equiv- 
alent of two weeks of British exports to 
the U.S.. but the loss of coal production 
(over 1,000,000 tons) offset this gain. 

There were sober second thoughts. “The 
British people have had a holiday from 
reality long enough,” wrote the London 
Times in an editorial that started softly 
enough but ended with a ringing indict- 
ment of “a good people grown careless.” 

“The main reason why | postwar] Brit- 
ain has not yet prospered sufficiently . . . 
is that the British people as a whole have 
not yet had the will to prosper. Neither 
government nor opposition dares allow 
itself to be disclosed fully facing the 
facts.” What most worried the Times was 
the too-popular conviction that somehow, 
somewhere, “there is a formula that of it- 
self will cure the country’s ills. . . A new 
Elizabethan Age.” warned the Thunderer 
“is in danger of becoming an incantation, 








1 magician’s hey presto, as if the nation’s 
new stature could be established merely 


by proclaiming it.” 
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DENMARK 
Another Queen 


Like their British cousins across the 
North Sea, the Danes believe in Queens. 
Above all, they honor their own Queen 
Margrethe (1353-1412), who united the 
crowns of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
“When men saw the wisdom and strength 
that were in this royal lady,” the medieval 
Chronicle of Liibeck said, “wonder and 
fear filled their hearts.” 

Last week. on Denmark's Grundlovsdag 
(Constitution Day), King Frederik IX 
promised his people another Queen, an- 
other Margrethe. At Christiansborg Castle, 
he signed a new Constitution in which the 
succession—for the first time—is guar- 
anteed to the female line, and specifically 





Princess MARGRETHE 
A day off from school. 





to his pert, 13-year-old daughter, 
Margrethe. 

The new Constitution, passed at a gen- 
eral election May 28, also provides that 
1) Parliament will consist of one House, 
to be named the Folketing (People’s As- 
sembly), instead of two; 2) the Folketing 
will have the right to surrender part of its 
authority to international bodies, e.g., 
NATO, the U.N.; 3) Greenland, island 
key to the Arctic cold war, will emerge 
from colonial status to full partnership in 
the Danish Commonwealth. 

To celebrate Grundlovsdag, Danes held 
a public holiday, and amnestied 25 crim- 
inals. As a bonus, Heiress Apparent 
Margrethe got a day off from high school. 


ISRAEL 
Bloody Ghost 


On April 9. 1948. in the first days of 
the Arab-Israeli war. Jewish terrorists of 
the Stern Gang and /rgun Zvai Leumi 
encircled Deir Yassin, an Arab village a 
few miles west of Jerusalem. and by loud- 


speaker demanded its surrender. Their 
leader carried a cautionary wire from the 
regional commander of the Haganah, the 
predecessor of the Israeli army: “I learn 
you plan an attack on Deir Yassin. I have 
no objection [but] I warn you against 
blowing up the village...” 

The village of Deir Yassin replied to 
the terrorists with gunfire; a battle began. 
Up to then, the Palestine fighting had been 
marked by sporadic cruelty on both sides: 
thereafter Deir Yassin became a symbol of 
surpassing horror. 

Storming the village, the terrorists 
butchered everyone in sight; the corpses 
of 250 Arabs. mostly women and small 
children, were later found tossed into wells. 
Shamefacedly, the Jewish Agency (the 
shadow government) announced its “hor- 
ror and disgust at the barbarous manner 
in which this action was carried out” and 
cabled the statement to Jordan’s King 
Abdullah, leader of the Arab coalition. 
(Three months later, fed up with the ter- 
rorists’ irresponsibility, the Haganah itself 
fought a pitched battle with the /reun 
troops, forced them to disband as a pri- 
vate army.) 

Deir Yassin became a synonym among 
Arabs for Jewish brutality. Last week, in a 
Tel Aviv court, its bloody ghost rose again 
to plague the new Jewish state. Four 
Irgunists wounded in the massacre had 
demanded war veterans’ pensions: the Is- 
raeli Defense Ministry had rejected their 
requests, ruling that their wounds had 
not been suffered in “organized action 
against Arab bands or invaders.” The Tel 
Aviv court decided otherwise, held that 
the Deir Yassin attack (but not the mas- 
sacre) was, in fact, an organized action, 
and commanded the reluctant Ben-Gurion 
government to pay the pensions. The news 
rated hardly an inside paragraph in Israeli 
newspapers but was bitterly received in 
the Arab world, 


SOUTH AFRICA 
He Who Waits 


The moment South Africa's tiny new 
Liberal Party announced its first public 
meeting. it ran into trouble, as it knew it 
would, The Liberal Party stands for equal 
rights for all South Africans. white, black 
and brown. “Police watch our houses,” 
complained one member. “If we have 
Negro guests, the police follow them 
home. We believe our telephones are 
tapped, They call us Communists.” 

First they advertised that a Roman 
Catholic priest named Loretto du Manoir 
would be chairman. Johannesburg's Bish- 
op William Patrick Whelan (son of an 
Irish father, a Boer mother) summoned 
the priest and told him that “it would be 
impolitic for the church to be mixed up 
in this.” Said Du Manoir later: “He was 
awfully polite about it, but firm.” The 
next advertised chairman, Philosophy Pro- 
fessor Errol Harris of Witwatersrand Uni- 
hen the university principal 
warned him that Witwatersrand dared not 
anger the Malan government, whose sub- 
sidies it needs. Jack Unterhalter, a Johan- 
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nesburg lawyer, finally got the assignment. 

One night last week, 1,200 defiant men 
& women packed into a small, smoky, 
underground hall beneath St. Mary’s An- 
glican Cathedral in Johannesburg. As cops 
of Malan’s “Special Branch” looked on, 
white lawyers, teachers, clergymen and 
office workers boldly sat side by side with 
Africans and Indians. Novelist Alan Pa- 
ton (Cry, the Beloved Country), a party 
founder, spoke with apostolic fervor: “For 
the first time we openly proclaim the 
things we believe . . . In Africa the im- 
perative need is to create some kind of 
common society for white and black... 
Color bars imposed by the whites have 
produced only misery for white and black 
alike . . . Take a step toward the future; 
don’t wait for it to overwhelm and crush 
you!” 

The day after the meeting, Johannes- 
burg’s Boer newspapers published photos 
showing whites and Negroes gathered to- 
gether, captioned: Necro MEN Gor Seats 
WHILE WHITE WoMEN Hap TO STAND. 
All over South Africa, good, churchgoing 
Boers goggled at these revelations of Lib- 
eral wickedness, and cried Skande (a scan- 
dal). The respectable anti-Malanites were 
also scandalized. Cried the Rand Daily 
Mail: “South Africa is not yet ready for 
Liberalism.” Before returning to Natal, 
where he works in a tuberculosis sanita- 
rium for Zulus, Alan Paton had a parting 
word: “He who waits until the time is 
ripe often waits until it is rotten.” 


FRANCE 
Next but One? 


It is required of the promising young 
politician that he should be a pace ahead 
of his time. Often, as in the case of Brit- 
ain’s Aneurin Bevan, the shining locks of 
promise turn white before the step ahead 
is spanned. Pierre Mendés-France, who 
has often been compared with Bevan, is 
still young enough (46) to feel that the 
future is within his stride. Last week, 
the third in Frarice’s governmental crisis, 
Mendés-France asked the Chamber of 
Deputies to give him the power to lead 
a government. 

A member of the Radical Socialist Par- 
ty, which is in fact conservative, Mendés- 
France has advocated ending the war in 
Indo-China by negotiation. As a lawyer, 
he has defended the Tunisian nationalists 
and has attacked French misrule in North 
Africa. He has been openly distrustful of 
Germany. He has advocated limited dis- 
armament to halt France's slide into bank- 
ruptcy. Are such views practical politics? 
In a brilliant speech, Mendés-France al- 
most proved they were. 

The Neutralist. By hedging a little on 
earlier attitudes, he was able to clothe his 
position in a cautious reserve: “No imagi- 
nable policy could enable us to escape if, 
unhappily, a new war were to break out. 
That is the fundamental error of the so- 
called ‘neutralist’ thesis.” But he sounded 
pretty neutralist himself; he promised to 
submit a plan (unspecified) to the Ber- 
muda conference for “lightening the load” 
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in Indo-China. He was earnest about rati- 
fication of the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty, but hinted that defeat on 
this point would not cause him to dis- 
solve parliament. He advocated a cut in 
rearmament together with a planned in- 
vestment program calculated to stimulate 
production and halt unemployment. He 
promised continued close relations with 
the U.S., but the whole tenor of his speech 
was that France could not hope to have a 
real voice in international affairs, unless 
it obtained economic independence from 
America. 

Mendés-France broke with tradition by 
not engaging in the usual horse trading 
with other parties before presenting him- 


, Robert Cohen—AGIP 
Prerre MENDES-FRANCE 
lf not today, perhaps tomorrow. 





self for investiture. He now jarred the 
Assembly with the remark: “I will ask all 
{my cabinet ministers] to engage them- 
selves on their honor not to participate in 
the government which will succeed mine.” 
Young, ambitious Assemblymen were de- 
lighted. But older political leaders, the 
professional perennial ministers, were sus- 
picious. When it came to the vote, there 
were 191 deliberate abstentions and 119 
(including the 96 Communists) votes 


against him. Nevertheless there were 301. 


votes (including the 105 Socialists) in his 
favor, only 13 short of the number nec- 
essary for his investiture. 

The Old Hand. “These debates will 
not be without a tomorrow,” said Mendés- 
France. Conservative Figaro was inclined 
to agree with him: “Many of the young 
. .. by giving their votes to this man 
whose words will echo in the political life 
of tomorrow—if only because he has made 
the Socialist Party come out of its soli- 
tude—have shown above all a desire for 
a change and renewal. . . A page has been 
turned.” Like Aneurin Bevan, promising 
Mendés-France had the air of being “the 
next Premier, but one.” 


Meanwhile, President Auriol sent for 
an old hand to be next to try. His choice: 
Acting Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 
Bidault is no man to offend the union 
rules among ministers by demanding un- 
due personal sacrifices of them. 


Bamboozling the Baron 

Tired out from a hard day of counting 
his money, Baron Scipion du Roure was 
strolling along Promenade des Anglais in 
Nice one afternoon when he bumped into 
an old acquaintance, Inspector Raymond 
Alberto of the Nice police force. Over 
pernods, the inspector grew confidential 
and unfolded an amazing tale of espionage 
and adventure. Later, he introduced the 
baron to lean, elegant-looking Lieut. Colo- 
nel Berthier of the French intelligence. 

“The Secret Service,” whispered Ber- 
thier, “has on its hands a certain quantity 
of uranium. But Russian agents are after 
the stuff. We are now trying to get it to 
America. The mission is highly dangerous. 
What we need are fearless, young, patri- 
otic men, willing to work for France.” 
Young (29) Baron Scipion du Roure re- 
flected for an instant on the pallidity of 
the languid life he had been leading. “Je 
suis votre homme,” said he solemnly. 

That was the beginning of an incredible 
endurance contest between the baron’s 
bank roll and his gullibility, both appar- 
ently inexhaustible. Policeman Alberto 
and Colonel Berthier suavely persuaded 
the baron that French intelligence could 
stay in business only if he lent them funds 
until the National Assembly approved its 
budget. They entrusted to him four mys- 
terious flasks and a jug that gurgled. 
“Uranium and heavy water,” explained 
Colonel Berthier. There was even a sinis- 
ter, bearded Russian who appeared at the 
baron’s Riviera villa with an offer of 
$850,000 for the uranium. The baron re- 
fused, and the Russian later turned up 
dead—or so the baron was told. 

After nine months, the baron’s loans to 
the colonel had swelled to 120 million 
francs ($340,000), and he began wonder- 
ing when he would be paid back by the 
government. He spoke to his lawyer and 
his lawyer spoke to French intelligence. 
They knew of no Colonel Berthier nor the 
colonel’s other associates, except for Al- 
berto. He had, indeed, been a police in- 
spector—but three years before he had 
been fired for embezzlement. By this time, 
the baron was hardly surprised to learn 
that his uranium was sand and his heavy 
water came straight from the tap. 

Last week ex-Inspector Alberto and two 
Corsicans who portrayed the roles of 
“Colonel Berthier” and “The Chief” of 
intelligence were convicted in a Paris 
court of bamboozling the baron. The 
judge, however, was impressed. “I con- 
gratulate you on your imagination,” he 
told Ringleader Alberto. “. . . How were 
you able to tell the baron such stupendous 
tales without ever laughing?” Even Al- 
berto found it a little hard to explain. “He 
just believed everything.” said he. “Even 
had an asbestos vest made to protect him- 
self from the radiations.” The defendants 
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Beauty is only half the picture! 


OF COURSE they're proud of the 
beauty of their car. We think you would 
be, too. But we wish we could give you 
the rest of the picture take you over a 
Ford car, step-by-step, and point out 
some of its quality features. 


First, we'd call your attention 
to a detail of body construction. We'd 
show you that there isn’t a single ex- 
posed seam to catch and hold water. 
It costs more to build bodies this way 
but the weather stays out, the paint 
stays on and the beauty lasts. 


Next, we'd show you the way the 
doors fit, and let you heaf that good 
solid sound when they close. You'd 
see that each door is weather-stripped 
with a band of sealed foam rubber. 
Then we'd show you how easily the 
doors unlatch by just the pressure of 
your thumb on a button in the door 


handle. And, show you, too, how the 
Silent Doorman holds the front doors 
open in your choice of two positions, 
two-thirds or full open. 


Now we'd ask you to Test Drive it 
and let you feel some of the things 
about the Ford car that you can’t see. 
First off, you'd notice the “hushed” si- 
lence in which you travel and, then, the 
relaxed comfort you enjoy (Ford en- 
gines, both V-S and Six, are actually so 
quiet you can barely hear them as you 
drive.) Ford bodies, too, are “quiet” 
... floor, roof and body panels are 
“sound deadened.” Even the body bolts 


are insulated. As to the comfort... 
well, you can see that the seats are 
sofa-wide. But you can’t see the heavy 
foam-rubber padding over non-sag 
springs undemeath that fine upholstery. 


Another item we'd point out would 
be the paint. Did you know that it is 
baked-on enamel... baked on over a 
complete rustproofing treatment? 
That’s why Fords keep their fresh 
youthful look far longer. 

Why don’t you get the Ford quality 
picture firsthand? Your Ford Dealer 


will be proud to let you see, Value 


Check, and Test Drive the 1953 Ford. 


kord Worth more when you buy it 


Worth more when you sell it 
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grinned sheepishly and the judge was 
hardly able to hide a smile himself, as 
he sentenced Alberto and “Colonel Ber- 
thier” to four years in prison, and gave 
18 months to “The Chief.” 


GREECE 
The Women in Black 


Two foreigners, a man and his wife, 
traveled out of ancient Corinth one day 
last month along the twisting roads that 
lead toward the rugged interior of the 
Peloponnesian peninsula. In a_ tranquil 
mountain valley, they came to the village 
of Kalavryta. When the villagers learned 
that the visitors were Germans, there were 
sullen mutterings in the village square. A 
white-haired woman in widow’s weeds 
glared at the man. “He is one of them,” 
she said. “He must go.” 

The mayor, Petrés Georgacopoulis. was 
more receptive. At the visitors’ request. he 
summoned the village leaders to Kalavry- 
ta’s new hotel to listen to the man and 
woman. While this meeting was going on, 
black-dressed women gathered in the lob- 
by. They said and did nothing. but the 
bitterness in their eyes told a story. 

Under the Cross. One day late in 1943 
Communist-led guerrillas of the ELAS 
captured 80 German soldiers in a brief 
battle with Nazi occupying troops near 
Kalavryta. They fled into the hills. paus- 
ing only to leave behind three seriously 
wounded Germans. The Greek doctor in 
the village hospital treated the wounded 
men, and the townspeople saw to it that 
they were fed and made comfortable. Lat- 
er the ELAS swooped in again. and made 
off with the wounded prisoners. Close to 
the village, the guerrillas killed the three 
mutilated their and threw them 
into a deep well. The villagers. terrified of 
Nazi retribution. recovered the bodies and 
buried them under a white cross in the 





bodies 


village cemetery. 

When the Germans came back, they 
found the graves and demanded to know 
who had killed their men. Most of the 
people of Kalavryta did not like the 
ELAS Communists. but they would not 
betray fellow Greeks. Infuriated. the Ger- 
mans burned down the houses of five men 
known to have joined the guerrillas. Then 
for good measure they burned the hotel. 

That might have been all, but then an- 
other fearsome piece of news 
occupation headquarters. Up in the moun- 
tains, three German soldiers had been 
found wandering in a bloody daze. They 
said that they. with 74 fellow prisoners, 
had been taken up one of the highest 
mountains in the vicinity to die. There 
the guerrillas stripped them. then pushed 
them off a crag. Only these three survived. 

Up the Hill. The local Nazi commander 
called in the mayor and told him to ring 
the church bell at 7 o'clock the next morn- 
ing—the signal for all villagers to gather. 

It was wintry dark and the mud of 
Kalavryta’s streets was frozen, when the 
bells tolled that morning—Dec. 13, 1943 

and the 2,400 men, women & children 
of Kalavryta gathered obediently at the 


came to 
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grey stone schoolhouse. A few mothers 
who had left their babies sleeping at home 
were ordered to return and get them. 
“You may be gone for some time,” an offi- 
cer explained. Women and girls, boys 
under 13 and men over So were sorted out 
and locked in the schoolhouse. 

The other men were marched up the 
hill, past the small. walled cemetery to a 
grassy ledge overhanging the town. For 
hours they were kept there. Finally, at 
3:30 in the afternoon (the time was veri- 
fied later from several smashed watches) 
two red flares arched skyward from the 
village below. At that signal, concealed 
machine guns opened up. A few minutes 
later, 1.200 men and boys lay on the sod 
in grotesque, moaning clumps. Soldiers 
moved professionally among them, silenc- 
ing the moans with machine pistols. Some- 
how, five pretended death successfully. 
All the rest—the mayor, the priest, the 
doctor, all the able hands and strong backs 
of the village. were dead. 

The Bolt on the Door. In the village 
schoolhouse, the chatter of the burp guns 
could not be heard. But as babies wailed 
and the women took worried counsel of 
each other, they sensed trouble. Soon they 
smelled it, then saw it. The Nazis had set 
torches to the village. Smoke seeped 
through cracks in the schoolhouse floor. In 
panic, the women crashed at the bolted 
door. It would not give. But their scream- 
ing and beating was too much for the lone 
soldier guarding the door. Moved by pity, 
he pulled the bolt. and the village women 
rushed out. Before them, with a machine 
gun in firing position, were three Germans. 
They waved empty wine bottles and 


ofter, a measure of atonement 


laughed drunkenly. but they did not fire. 
The women glanced for one terrified in- 
stant at their town—almost every house 
and building and stable in it was ablaze 
—then ran for the hills, dragging their 
children behind them. , 

An old woman laboring up the hill be- 
yond the cemetery found the men. Wail- 
ing, she shambled back to the others 
“Come! Come! I have found them!” Be- 
fore they got to the scene, the women 
passed red rivulets in the gully that led to 
the grassy ledge, and they knew. When 
they reached the bodies, the women were 
no longer screaming. They ran among 
them, recognizing a husband here, a son 
there. In the dusk they dragged the bod- 
ies down to the black cypress grove. With 
only their hands, they clawed at the 
muddy earth to make graves. When they 
went back to the village. the Germans 
were gone. 

Governments Forget. Months went 
by before real help came. The embattled 
Greek government sent relief money. 
Greek-Americans who came from the area 
sent $20,000 for a new school; the Near 
East Foundation set up a feeding station 
for the 300 young children. Eventually 
Marshall Plan money came to complete a 
new hospital and hotel, and to raise new 
houses and shops. Gradually, men from 
other parts trickled into the women’s 
town and made their homes there; occa- 
sionally, there was even a pathetic wed- 
ding, with all the guests in black. 

The Communist guerrillas came back 
to Kalavryta too in 1948, during Greece's 
bitter civil war and for a month held and 
looted the village. Again there were cries 
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“Electric 
Wonderbar 


Portoble, Silent Refrigerette Styled as Smart Furniture 


*“Wonderbar”’ makes ice cubes, chills | 
drinks and snacks right at the scene 
of the fun! It’s easily placed on a 
*Wondercart’”’ whichwheelsit to porch, 
tio and every room in the house. 
ioniates trips to kitchen. 


Wood or tubular legs or cabinet base 
which serves as cellarette, optionalata 
smalladditional cost. Mahogany, blond 
or white. 12 to 230 volts. AC or DC. 


” 








Perfect for boats, 12 to 110 volts, also 
for summer homes, cottages or wher- 
ever entertaining thrives. 5-year 
warranty on silent no-moving-parts 


freezing system. 


The name to watch for great advances in 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


Servel inc., Evansville 20, Indiono 
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| for help. The King and Queen came; so 


did General Van Fleet. Athens granted 
$4o-a-month pensions to the widows in 
black. But soon Athens forgot; three years 
ago the pensions were stopped, and im- 
portant officials no longer thought to 
come. “It is the’ way of governments to 
forget,” said a widow of Kalavryta. 

Last year Frau Ehrengard Schramm, a 


| German historian. arrived in Greece to 


write a war history. She wanted to visit 
Kalavryta, but was warned not to; she 
went anyway. She met hostility but no 
harm. “They were simple in their sorrow,” 
she said, “not fanatical. They had no selt- 
pity, but their faces expressed so much 
sorrow my breath stopped.” She talked 


| with one woman whose husband and three 


sons had been killed. “Her figure,” she 

said, “seemed to have turned to stone.” 
Frau Schramm returned to Germany 

determined to arouse German women to 


| the plight of Kalavryta, and to raise funds 


to buy machinery for some simple indus- 
try. “This is a matter for women,” she 
said. “We must not let it get into the 
hands of men, who would spoil it.” 

But in spite of Frau Schramm—or per- 
haps because of her—the men of the West 
German government began to take an in- 
terest in Kalavryta. The German who, 
with his wife beside him, met with the vil- 
lage leaders was Alexander Post, commer- 
cial counselor of the German embassy in 
Athens. Under the reproachful eyes of 
the black-draped widows, he asked about 
what might be done as a measure of 
atonement: some looms, perhaps, to es- 
tablish a small tapestry-weaving business, 
with equipment, dyes and technical assist- 
ance to come from Germany; 10,000 pop- 
lar trees to provide wood for the crates 
Greece needs to ship its fruit crops, live- 
stock to increase the village's pitiful herd 
of 100 cows to 1,000 or more; a training 
program which would send 30 Kalavryta 
youths to Bavaria each year to learn good 
farming methods. 

Old Mayor Georgacopoulis tried to ex- 
plain the purpose of the visit to his peo- 
ple. “His people want to make up for 
their crime,” he said. “We must be cour- 
teous to him and try to forget the past.” 
The women said little, but that night, as 
always, they left their jobs in stores, or 
their work in the meadows and orchards 
to trudge up the hill to the graves. there 
to lay fresh flowers, to kneel for prayers, 
or to light a candle in a little glass and tin 
box fastened to one of the small white 
crosses, all inscribed with the same date— 
Dec. 13, 1943- 


INDONESIA 
Children of the East 


In a strange, remote country. a cabinet 
falls. The name of the departing Premier 
is Wilopo. Who ever heard of him before? 
Yet the country in question owes its ex- 
istence largely to the U.S.. and the issue 
which brought in Premier Wilopo last 
year was a sporing of that Communist- 
cultured world growth: anti-Americanism. 

The soft green islands of Indonesia, lift- 
ing their distant volcanoes against flash- 











Horace Bristol—Block Star 
Ex-PREMIER WILOPO 
A land of sad confusions. 


ing thunderheads. lie melancholy and mys- 
terious in the warm blue seas between 
the continents of Asia and Australia. U.S. 
and allied military forces swept through 
these islands in a few months of World 
War II, liberating them from Japanese 
conquest. Because the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration objected violently to colonial- 
ism, the U.S. was determined that the 
islands should also be liberated from the 
Dutchmen who for more than 300 years 
had been masters of Indonesia. 

Men of Good Will. Having set the 
machinery in motion, the powerful U.S. 
passed on to more pressing world prob- 
lems. Little study was given to the nature 
of the Indonesians, their 200 different lan- 
guages and many religions. No one took 
heed of the fact that of the islands’ 75 
million people, only 6.4% were literate. 
It was four years before the Dutch could 
be induced to turn over sovereignty to a 
provisional Indonesian Parliament. The 
country by then was in a chaotic state. 

The U.S. came through with a loan 
($100 million), and a platoon of econo- 
mists, health officers, farmers and sociol- 
ogists descended on the country, full of 
good will, all ready to help the Indonesian 
raise his standard of living, rebuild his 
country, increase his crops, strengthen 
his army, educate his people, improve his 
health and save him from Communism. 
Instead of being met with open arms, 
they found themselves treated with indif- 
ference. hostility and suspicion. Baffled, 
saddened, the experts went home, vaguely 
aware that to the Indonesians independ- 
ence meant something quite different from 
the Western notions, and that the In- 
donesians are an Asian people whose view 
of life is essentially elusive, esthetic, nega- 
tive and passive. 

The Indonesians like to call themselves 
“The Children of the East.” Their cultural 
values were formed during a thousand 
years of Brahminist-Buddhist teaching, 
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] Said Roving Ray, reporter for the Earmuff Falls 


2 “This Statler room’s a perfect place to spend a restful 
e Gazette. “I came to town to gather news, but nothing’s 


e night. It’s large and airy, fresh and clean—and every- 
thing’s just right. That big soft bed looks mighty good 


happened yet! The whole day’s gone, I'm tired and 
—the whole room seems designed to put a weary 


hot. and things are bad at best. I guess I'll stay at 
traveller in a cheerful frame of mind. 









Statler, where I'll really be a guest. 








| 3 “4 good refreshing Statler bath is what I need,” said 
| e he. “The water's hot, there’s lots of soap and that 
appeals to me. The towels here are extra soft- and 


there’s a full supply. The Statler really makes an art 


Then Roving Ray meandered down to have a Statler 
4, meal. “What food!” he cried. “What service! What a 
super-special deal! I wonder if the home folks know 
how great this Statler is? When a fellow stays at 


of pampering a guy Yr Statler, why, the world is really his! 








Here's news! U. S. Defense Bonds now pay more 
than ever before! Sy ‘ | s 











STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 


* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 


(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 


“I’ve got my story,” Ray announced when checking 

5. out next day. “The Statler’s in the heart of town— it’s 
great in every way! I'll bet the gang in Earmuff Falls 
would like the Statler, too. When I come back, I'll stay 
right here—the only thing to do!” 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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NO FASTER FLIGHTS 


to AUSTRALIA 





NEW ZEALAND 
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The only airline 
that Suarantees 


A BERTH To 


EVERY 
PASSENGER 


at no extra cost! 





ALL THESE"EXTRAS’ at no extra cost! 


EXTRA LUXURY Spacious DC-6 all the way. Exclusive 


ladies’ lounge and 2 cosmetic bars. 


EXTRA SERVICE Crew of nine for more personalized 


service. No other flight offers so much. 


EXTRA PLEASURE Stopover anywhere en route. Tickets 
valid for 12 months, 7-hour daytime stopover 
in Hawaii on return, 


EXTRA COMFORT Full-length curtained sleeper. Break- 


fast served in bed if desired. Excellent cuisine. 





Complete bar service at nominal prices. 


REGULAR SERVICE 
from San Francisco, California, to 
Australia (Monday, Thursday), 
New Zealand (Friday). 
e 
BOOK THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR...BOAC OFFICES: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Washington, D. C., Detroit. 
e 
BCPA BOOKING OFFICE: 
347 Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
Phone YUkon 2-3670. 
e 
“THE SOUTHERN CROSS ROUTE” Write for free Package Tour folders 

















culminating in’ the great, 14th century 
Hindu-Javanese civilization of Madjapa- 
hit. Then came the swift, peaceful penetra- 
tion of Islam. Securing a firm but gentle 
grip on the islands (Indonesia is now the 
world’s largest Moslem nation), Islam 
took on a subtle duality. Moslem mosques 
assumed Hindu temple forms; followers 
were called to prayer on Oriental gongs. 
While putting on the cloak of Islam. the 
Indonesians remained essentially Eastern; 
nor has their character changed under the 
plastic waterproof of the West. 

Intolerable Conditions. Many sad con- 
fusions result. Desiring foreign capital in- 
vestment. the Indonesians devise intol- 
erable conditions for its operation. They 
launch a reconstruction program, then 
impose heavy tariffs on the tools of re- 
construction; a health program, but ban 
the import of X-ray films; an education 
drive, then double the import duty on 
school textbooks. Rather than have their 
army trained by Western military experts 
they would have it untrained. 

The previous Indonesian cabinet was 
headed by Dr. Sukiman, who, in the early 
days of the Korean war, agreed to stop 
the shipment of Indonesian rubber and tin 
to Red China, jailed 10,000 Communists 
who tried to seize the government, later 
initialed the Japanese Peace Treaty, and 
igreed to accept MSA military aid. This 
Was too much for the neutralists. Suki- 
man’s cabinet fell under a barrage of anti- 
American abuse. 

A new cabinet was formed by the Na- 
tionalist Party’s Dr. Wilopo. No Com 
munist, Wilopo promised to stop the drift 
to the West. and prepared the way for the 
country's first general election. In the pre- 
vailing climate of anti-Western opinion 
the Communists drew the left wing of 
Wilopo’s party into a “National Front 
coalition. Directed by Moscow-trained 
Communist Alimin Prawirodirdjo, financed 
by Peking, the National Front began at- 
tacking the government, brought the coun 
try to the brink of civil war last October 
on the issue of military leadership. Only 
by yielding leadership of the army to the 
mutineers, and by agreeing to exchange 
embassies with Moscow and Peking. was 
Wilopo able to remain in power. 

Then the Communists shifted their at- 
tack to the government's agrarian reform 
program. Three months ago the govern- 
ment police tangled with Chinese peasant 
Immigrants illegally squatting in North 
Sumatra. Six Chinese were killed. Red 
China’s consul was on the spot within the 
hour. His protest led to a National Front 
vote of condemnation in the Indonesian 
Parliament last week. With half his party 
openly against him. Wilopo quit. Probable 
next step: a government which will in- 
clude Communists. 

There was no U.S. ambassador to re- 
port on developments in Indonesia last 
week. Offended by the reception given to 
its proffered aid and advice, the U.S. had 
lost some of its interest in Indonesia. 
The Communists. exploiting anti-Western 
feeling, were moving in. The Indonesians 
had not yet realized that they were losing 
a friend and gaining an enemy. 
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Your doctor has 


a new treatment now 


for hay fever 





How long since you’ve seen him ? 


Your doctor may be one of the many now using 
HP Acthar® Gel, a new drug discovery, which gives 
dramatic relief in stubborn cases and severe attacks of 
hay fever. Many doctors today prescribe the use of 
HP Acthar Gel to keep patients in comfort, free of acute 
symptoms, It often helps “‘late-comers” who didn’t see 


The Armour Laboratories ‘is. 


A Division of Armour and Company 
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their doctor in time. It can be unusually effective in 
cases that simply don’t respond to older methods of 
treatment, 

Only your own doctor can judge whether or not HP 
Acthar Gel will help you. Ask him. It pays to keep 
in constant touch with your doctor, because research 
scientists are finding new drugs, improving old ones, 
almost daily. Discoveries of the Armour Laboratories, 
such as Acthar, are continually opening up new avenues 
of treatment for many diseases which formerly left 


victims without hope. 
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The new Armour Pharmaceutical Center at 
Kankakee, Illinois, where hundreds of Armour 
Lin full time 
1 seeking new drugs, new ways 





ties 
to help your doctor keep you well. 
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Self-Contained 
Air Conditioners 


Hows Business ? 








Frigidaire ‘Packaged Cold” 
can make your business better! 


There's hardly a business in the country today that 
cannot improve its operation and profit picture with 
one or more types of Frigidaire refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment. Perhaps you feel that your 
business is different, with special problems that may 
require costly custom-made equipment. Actually the 


chances are very excellent that standard “packaged” 
Frigidaire units can be adapted to your particular 
needs at real installation and operating savings. Call 
your Frigidaire representative today and explain 
your problem to him. His help costs you nothing and 
may save you hundreds of dollars. 





Do you run a hospital ? 


Frigidaire products can bring scores of benefits to your 
patients, nurses and operating staff. Room Air Conditioners 
provide healthful Great Circle Cooling, and clean, dry, 
filter-pure comfort. Automatic Ice Makers can be located 
on different floors to end trouble and cost of central ice 
plant... make clear, sanitary cubes or “cubelets” for pen- 
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Ice Cream 
Cabinets 


Automatic 


Ice Cube Makers 


nies a day. Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators provide con- 
venient food storage . . . feature exclusive “Flowing Cold” 
that prevents shrinkage and spoilage ... are easily adapted 
to storage of biologicals, serums, and other items. Water 
coolers, low temperature cabinets, and compressors solve 
other hospital needs. 





Water 
Coolers 


XD Meter-Miser 
Compressors 


Room Air 
Conditioners 





-+.run a drug store ? 


Frigidaire Automatic “Cubelet” Maker will solve your 
fountain ice supply problems. Tiny crystal-clear gems— 
Successors to crushed, cracked and flaked ice — mean 
more uniform drinks, better cooling, and real savings. 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners, Ice Cream Cabinets, Reach-In 
Refrigerators, and Beverage Coolers give you everything 
you need for a better store and better service. 





-..fun a restaurant ? 


When building, modernizing, or replacing equipment — 
turn all your cooling problems over to Frigidaire. Here, 
from one source, you can get everything you need for 
food preservation, beverage cooling, ice cubes, and air 
conditioned comfort —all adding up to faster, better service 
and more profitable operations. 
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Reach-In Frozen Food 
Refrigerators Display Cases 
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-.. Or an office ? 


No more summer drag and slow-down! Frigidaire Room 
Air Conditioners or Self-Contained Air Conditioners pro- 
vide cool, clean, dehumidified comfort all summer long. 
Keep you and your workers producing at top capacity no 
matter how temperatures soar. Have plenty of cold drink- 
ing water on hand, too, with Frigidaire Water Coolers— 
they will guard against fatigue and boost morale, 


. +. Or operate a dealership ? 


Greet customers right at the door with the cool, sales-win- 
ning comfort provided by Frigidaire Self-Contained Air 
Conditioners. No more sales talks wasted on hot, uncom- 
fortable prospects. Keep your entire force on its toes. And 
don’t forget what Frigidaire Water Coolers can do to give 
a lift to customers, salesmen, and service employees, too. 


&& Frigidaire 


The most complete line of refrigeration and 
air conditioning products in the industry 


BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to show you how science, business and 
industry use Frigidaire products to save time and increase profits. Look for 
his name in the Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario. 
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Wott for Dad: 
Fathirs tho, ore woth wore wour'| 


Sometime next Sunday, fathers everywhere will be greeted by 















“surprises.” There'll be gifts wrapped proudly by small, 
unsure hands. And wistful, eager, even boisterous, greetings 


will mark the affection that’s deep in childish hearts. 


In these tender scenes, the little ones who depend upon him 


show father that he’s the most important man in the world. 


That dependence—in terms of family financial needs— 

is now twice what it was before the war. Thus if you haven't 
increased your life insurance in proportion, it could not 

care for your family at today’s prices. 

So why not, this Father’s Day, bring your family’s life insurance 
into line with 1953 living costs? New England Mutual rates 


have not gone up. Our expert agents can show you, also, how 


New England Mutual dividends further reduce costs for you. 


m NEW ENGLAND 
As ife Insurance 
M UTUAL Cs Sons of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 
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THE AMERICAS 
Presidential Get-Together 


As President Eisenhower's delegate to 
the inauguration of Mexico's President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines last December. Vice 
President Richard Nixon ventured the 
friendly hope that the new chief execu- 
tives might meet soon. Later Nixon tried 
the idea out on Ike, who liked it. Last 
week Mexico’s Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that the U.S. had invited Ruiz 
Cortines to meet Eisenhower at the Rio 
Grande border next October. and the 
Mexican President had accepted. 

For the occasion of their talks, the 
Presidents picked the dedication of Fal- 
con Dam, 75 miles down the Rio Grande 
from Laredo, Texas. A joint U.S.-Mexican 
project, Falcon is being built to ease the 
lower Rio Grande valley’s crying water 
shortage (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), Ike and 
Don Adolfo will doubtless stress that it is 
a foursquare piece of international coop- 
eration: the nations pay for it in propor- 
tion to the benefits in power and irrigation 
that it will give each (58.6°7 for the 
U.S.. 41.4% for Mexico). The Presidents 
can also marvel at the dam’s size; end to 
end, it will be five miles long. 


MEXICO 
Bali Ha'i-By-the-River 


Night fell. Tuberoses and jasmine 
scented the sultry air. From behind a bou- 
gainvillea-twined wall rippled chords from 
1 guitar. and a liquid voice lifted up the 


slow-cadenced melody of La Sandunga 





(graceful woman): 


... i'm ugly, but I’m a lover, heart- 





heaven, 
I'm like wild pepper, sweet mama, for 
God, 


Burning, but delicious, heart-heaven. 
Ay, Sandunga, Sandunga! 


Elsewhere, marimbas and flutes picked 
up the tune. In a dusty square 600 years 
old. graceful girls gathered, and three days 
& nights of fiesta, fun and fireworks, 
drinking and dancing got under way. 

A Noble Race. In such festivities, the 
little (pop. 10,000) Mexican town of 
Tehuantepec calls to mind the happy is- 
land of Bali Ha’i in James Michener’s 
Tales of the South Pacific; actually, Te- 
huantepec is on an isthmus only 1,262 
miles down the Pan American Highway 
from the U.S.A. Set in a thorny and deso- 
late countryside, the town, watered by the 
Tehuantepec River, is a lush oasis, ver- 
dant with coconut palms and mango trees. 
But Tehuantepec’s great traditional allure 
comes mostly from the beauty of its wom- 
en, the famed Tehuanas. 

Tehuanas are predominantly Zapotec 
Indians, a noble race with high-bridged 
noses. full lips and almond eyes. But 
among them, in many an eye of Tipperary 
blue. can be seen the heritage of an Irish 
volunteer detachment that fought there a 
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century ago.“ The Tehuanas show off 
their beauty with a graceful carriage, 
gained by balancing burdens on_ their 
heads. They dress up in expensive. full- 
skirted costumes, often rich purple or 
Turkey red: at fiestas they wear necklaces 
made from old U.S. five- to 5o0-dollar gold 
pieces. Easy-laughing. they are honest 
independent and. as the bulging-eyed 
gringo tourist who has seen the unabashed 
Tehuanas bathing in the river can testify, 
painstakingly clean. Inhibitions hardly ex 
ist, as even their superstitions show: if a 
man feels an overwhelming urge to smack 
a girl’s bottom, Tehuanas think he'd bet- 
ter do it, rather than restrain himself and 
thus make the girl the victim of his 
covetous evil eve. 

Fun at Funerals. In merriment-mind- 
ed Tehuantepec. any pretext for a party 
goes; the commonest is a wedding. By 
custom, after the newlyweds retire. cele- 
brators gather outside the bridal chamber, 
drinking and shouting broad sallies at the 
groom. Later. when he comes out to greet 
the crowd, firecrackers explode and an all- 
night fiesta starts. Scarcely less gay are 
wakes and funerals (where a favored dirge 
is the tune of Ves, We Have No Bananas), 
There are 21 scheduled community fiestas 
a year in the town. 





% In the «858-61 civil war between the Roman 
Catholic conservatives and the anticlerical liber- 
als. The Catholic Irishmen saw it as a holy war, 
battled at Tehuantepec for two years, finally fell 
to the liberal forces of Porfirio Diaz, later (1877- 
tort) Mexice Dictator-President 


Last week’s communal wingding was 
staged solely to celebrate the rooth anni- 
versary of the introduction to Tehuante- 
pec of La Sandunga, originally a Spanish 
fandango. Because the song is now the 
town’s own anthem, the occasion was 
marked with fitting energy. Through the 
first night the townspeople, bearing pine- 
wood torches, paraded, fired Roman can 
dies and danced. Next morning, with hard- 
ly more than a pause for some fiery 120- 
proof mescal (drunk with powdered cac- 
tus-worm salt for additional flavor), a 
new parade started. 

That night the town crowned a queen 
pretty Bernarda Morales, daughter of a 
warehouse watchman, and danced until 
dawn, For still a third day and night, the 
fiesta went on. Then. exhausted, Tehuan- 
tepec went to bed. Back of the bougain 
villea-twined wall, a guitar plunked and a 
lazy voice rose up 


. . . Lips like crumbled coral, heart- 
heaven; 

Open your arms, sweet mama, for God, 

And there let me sleep, heart-heaven. 

Ay! Sandunga, Sandunga! 


BRAZIL 


Pause for Retrenchment 

Two years ago, in a hopeful effort to 
modernize Brazil’s patchwork economy 
the U.S. and Brazil set up a joint commis 
sion in Rio to pass on rail, electric power 
and other projects suitable for develop- 
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TEHUANA GIRLS AT SANDUNGA FIESTA 
Better a smack than an evil eye. 
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Wet 


The Great American 


Classic Cord Suit 


THE INCOMPARABLE ORIGINAL 
endowed with an increased 
resistance to wrinkles, a 
richer texture and non-wilting 
qualities—featured in a new 


range of all-oecasion shades. 


Acetate, Rayon and Nylon 
de luxe sleeve and body lined 


At the most respected 


stores everywhere. REFRESHABLE 
. CLOTHES 


Rs. INC, New Orleans, La. * 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


There’s no 
Heartier 








~ Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


tilwisioy 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


| Its good taste always stands out! 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 

















ment loans. In the spacious cordiality of 
the hour, U.S. officials predicted that the 
joint commission’s work would bring Bra- 
zil from $350 to $500 million in loans 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank. Last week, with only 
$122 million in such loans granted, the 
U.S. prepared to wind up the commission 
and send its members home. 

Though Brazilians had known about 
and even assented to the liquidation as 
long ago as last November, they protested 
loudly when they saw that the U.S. was 
quite serious about it. ‘U.S. BREAKS ITS 
PROMISE OF ECONOMIC AID,’ headlined 
Rio’s Correio da Manha. Foreign Minister 
Joao Neves da Fontoura voiced official 
dismay. Some Brazilians even talked an- 
grily of denouncing the mutual-defense 
pact with the U.S. 

By week’s end Washington had relented 
somewhat. Though most of the techni- 
cians were already heading for home, the 
U.S. agreed to prolong the life of the joint 
commission for another three or four 
months, Brazilian Ambassador Walther 
Moreira Salles also got word that another 
$48 million worth of electric-power loans 
would probably be granted before the end 
of June, and that the World Bank would 
open a special office in Rio to keep the 
bank up to date on the backlog of $226 
million worth of pending loan projects 
after the commission folds. 

Such concessions served to quiet Bra- 
zilian fears that the $300 million loan ob- 
tained last February to pay off dollar cred- 
itors might be lumped by the new U.S. 
Administration under the general heading 
of aid to Brazil, and thus used as an ex- 
cuse to forget the rest of the joint com- 
mission's projects. They also helped make 
clear that, in the U.S. view, the basic 
question is not really whether Brazil should 
get development loans, but when. The 
Vargas administration would naturally like 
to start some badly needed projects right 
away. But Washington—notably — the 
World Bank, which is supplanting the 
Export-Import Bank as the primary lend- 
ing agency—feels that Brazil must 
strengthen its currency, wipe out its trade 
deficit, and check credit inflation before 
it can take on any more debt, even for 
the worthiest of projects. 


URUGUAY 
To the Bitter End 


Uruguay’s Chamber of Deputies last 
week ratified the 1952 mutual aid pact 
with the U.S. by a vote of 54 to 29. The 
treaty, similar to U.S. pacts with seven 
other Latin American countries, provides 
simply that Uruguay sell the U.S, strategic 
materials in return for technical military 
aid and training equipment. Nevertheless 
the pact had been the sole and bitter sub- 
ject of debate in the Uruguayan Chamber 
since May 7 and was finally approved only 
after an angry session ending at 5 a.m. 
Opposition came exclusively from those 
extremist groups which have increasingly 
become the source of anti-yanqui agita- 
tion in Latin America: Communists and 
right-wing nationalists working together. 
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ARGENTINA 
Cinderella's Double 


As current history’s most spectacular 
Cinderella story, the life of Eva Perén is a 
logical subject for cinema treatment. Last 
week a Parisian actress, her 
blonde hair combed back and tied in a 
bun as Evita used to wear hers, was in 
Buenos Aires seeking the leading role. 

Andrée Debar* heard that she 
looked like Evita a year ago. when she ap- 
peared at a film festival in Uruguay (as a 
brunette). After Evita’s death last July 





winsome 


first 


Andrée wangled a promise from France's 
Elvsée studios to star her if she could get 
Argentina to approve the filming of the 
life of Eva Peron. 

Juan Perén received his 


late wife’s dou- 





Actress DEBAR 
The President said oui. 


ble at his suburban home. “TI had a little 
stage fright at first,” she reported later, 
“but after five minutes you forget he's 
the President; he’s just another man. He 
was very friendly. Very warm. Very en- 
thusiastic. Very kind. He told me ‘Your 
hands are just like my wife’s.’ He also said 
my figure was like Evita’s. 

“I explained what we wanted to do—to 
tell the story of the poor little girl who 
becomes rich and successful and the wife 
of the President wears beauciful 
clothes and helps the poor.” 

For two hours Peron talked to her in 
his faltering French. Then he said ow, 
Andrée could make the movie. That, how- 


and 


ever, was only “preliminary” approval. 
An Argentine commission will have to 
supervise the film. And all Peron’s ap- | 


pearances will probably have to be spliced 
in from newsreels or official films. 


: Currently being seen in the U.S. in The Seven 


Deadly Sins 
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YEARS AGO 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 
GAVE CHICAGO THE 


Rismarck Hotel 


The Chicago ‘I WILL’ spirit was shown 
by members of the Eitel family in 1893 when 
they opened the first Bismarck Hotel near the 
entrance to the World's Columbian Exposition. 


This enterprise has grown into aChicago land- 













mark in the very heart of the City, comprising 
the Bismarck Hotel, Palace Theatre,and Metro- 
politan Office Building. 

On this double Anniversary, we dedicate 


ourselves to the continuation of our traditional 


Yeacihzf 


PRESIDENT, 
BISMARCK HOTEL CO. 


hospitality. 


1893-1953 


THROUGHOUT THE YEARS, 
THESE OUTSTANDING FIRMS HAVE FAITHFULLY SUPPLIED THE BISMARCK 


ARMOUR HOTEL SUPPLY CO. +* BARCO REFRIGERATION 
B-H ELECTRIC CO. * BORDEN CO., ICE CREAM DIV. 
COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. + COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. + DAVIDSON MEAT CO. 
EDWARD DON & CO. «+ IRA I. FISHER, INC. © FISHMAN BROS. * FOX DELUXE FOODS, INC. 
GLASSMAN & CO. «+ ALEX GORDON, INC. ¢ 1. B. HERBST CORP. + HICKEY BROTHERS, INC. 
GUS HODEL, MEATS «© 5S. HOUSTON & SON ¢ H.S. KAISER CO. + KRAHL CONSTR. CO. 
LETTERCRAFT © OSCAR MAYER & CO. © METROPOLITAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
MEYER SUPPLYCO. + NEW CITY PACKING & PROVISION CO, + NORTHWESTERN PRINTING HOUSE 
PENTECOST BROS., INC. . THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO. . PFAELZER BROTHERS, INC, 
ALBERT PICK CO. ©  REDSON-RICE, LITHOGRAPHERS * = T. A. REHNQUIST CO 
MONARCH FINER FOODS + THEODORERENZ&SONSCO. * ROTH-ADAMS FUEL CO, 
MARCUS RUBEN UNIFORM CO. «+ RUPRECHT & CO. * JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
THIESSEN PRINTING CORP. + W. MM. WALKER, INC. * WESTERN UNITED DAIRY CO, 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. . WHITE WAY ELECTRIC SIGN & MAINTENANCE CO, 
WORLD PLUMBING CO, * WAN DYNE'S FLOWERS, INC. 
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—. A. AARON & BROS., INC. . 
J. E. BELL PRINTING CO. . 


Names make news. 
names made this news: 


When her ex-husband, Actor Burgess 
Meredith, sued in Manhattan for a $200,- 
ooo slice of what was once “community 
property,” Cinemactress Paulette God- 
dard asked the Supreme Court in Man- 
hattan for some advice. A Mexican di- 
vorce had been good enough when she 
divorced Charlie Chaplin, but didn’t the 
court think that her Mexican divorce 
from Meredith was illegal? Couldn’t she 
sue all over again in New York and claim 
that Meredith has been living in sin with 
his fourth wife, Dancer Kaja Sundsten? 

Skilled fictioneer though he is, J. B. 
(The Good Companions) Priestley, 59 
composed a series of letters that left 
Oxford Archaeology Professor Charles 
F. Hawkes Mrs. Hawkes, 
Priestley wrote the professor from Japan 
last fall. was only his good companion. But 
between the lines, Hawkes read more than 
a traveling literary collaboration. A Brit- 
ish judge agreed, granted Hawkes a di- 
vorce, called Priestley’s adulterous con- 
duct “mean and contemptible.” 


unconvinced. 


In London for a coronation fling before 
a scheduled $25,000 appearance at the 
Hotel Sahara in Las Vegas, Nev., ex-G.I. 
Christine Jorgensen was sent a coolly 
worded engagement-breaking letter, begin- 
ning “Dear Sir,” by the hotel’s lawyers. 
Despite whatever the Danish doctors did, 
the letter said, the Sahara’s owners suspect 
that Jorgensen is “not now and never can 
be a woman.” If a contract cancellation 


International 
REPRESENTATIVES COWLES & BRADLEY 
i n 

After champagne, an off-beat rumba. 
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DANCER SUNDSTEN 
After marriage, a $200 000 question. 


agreeable, “it will be 
for us to demand medical proof. . . that 
you are a woman Snorted Jorgen- 
sen: “I have behind me some of the most 
important and brainy doctors.” 


was not necessary 


After 33 years of complaining that her 
estranged husband, Winthrop Rockefel- 
ler, 41, kept her “hobo poor” and “starv- 
ing,” Barbara (“Bobo”) Rockefeller got 
a $1,000,000 trust fund that will pay her 
a tax-free $20,000 a year. Would the fund 
get father Rockefeller occasional custody 
of his four-year-old son Winthrop Paul 
who already has a $1,000,000 fund of his 
own? Said Bobo: “The boy is not a can of 
oil to be shipped over the country.” 

Caviar and champagne at the $35.28-a- 
plate Coronation Ball in London's Savoy 
Hotel revived two of President Eisen- 
hower's four official U.S. representatives 
after the long ceremony at Westminster 
Abbey. Turned out in gold-braided_full- 
dress uniform, General of the Army Omar 
Bradley launched into an enthusiastic 
off-beat rumba with Editor Fleur (Look) 
Cowles, whose diamond tiara 
grand as anything worn by a peeress. 


was as 


Flying a Canadian-built F-86 Sabre jet, 
Aviatrix Jacqueline Cochran whooshed 
to another pair of speed records over 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. After 
clocking 590.273 m.p.h. around a 12-pylon, 
5oo-kilometer course and 670 m.p.h. in a 
straight 15-kilometer dash, Jacqueline 
pronounced the Sabre a safer plane, and 
easier to fly, than the prop-driven fighters 
of World War I. 

oe & & 

In London, cautious officials of the 
British Air Ministry decided that it would 
be “inappropriate that a flight in fighter 


aircraft should be offered the Duke of 
Edinburgh” during his tour of the R.A.F. 
Fighter Command. 

For those who raised eyebrows at the 
prominently lettered name on his office 
door in Kansas City’s Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Harry $. Truman had a 
frank and forthright explanation: he was 
tired of visitors wandering in under the 
impression that it was the men’s room. 

In Munich, the crimes of Ilse Koch, 
‘Bitch of Buchenwald,” were still catch- 
ing up with her. Already serving a life sen- 
tence for concentration-camp atrocities 
she was classified a major Nazi offender 
by a German de-Nazification court. Her 
sentence; two years in a work camp and 
confiscation of all her property. 

At 4:30 a.m. in her London apartment, 
robbery-prone (three times in four years) 
Skating Star Sonja Henie woke with a 
scream, then dashed into the street in a 
unsuccessful pursuit of thieves 
who had stripped her bedroom of an Aleu- 
tian mink coat ($18,000), an ermine coat 
($7,000), a mink jacket ($3,500), two 
gold compacts, $840 in cash. 


barefoot 


Even before it appeared on the stalls, 
a reminiscent book by a foreign author 
promised to be a Parisian bestseller. The 


book: Mémoires. The author: Russia’s 
Catherine the Great. 


Opening night at the new Parisian revue 
Voila glittered with bright stars of the in 
ternational carriage trade. Trailing white 
satin, diamonds and lanky Hollywoo 
Cowboy Gary Cooper, French Cinemac- 
tress Gisele Pascal showed up without her 














AVIATRIX COCHRAN 
After two whe 


| 
shes, 





a pronouncement. 
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Graduation and accompanying schoolday memories 
should be preserved. School and college yearbooks 
produced on Champion's Satin Proof Enamel or 
Wedgwood Coated Offset are a symbol of joyous 
memories lor years ahead. These Champion papers 
result in quality photographic reproductions which 
impart a lasting pride in your class annual. These 
papers are also industry's choice, because of their 
outstanding pressroom performance and distin- 


guished appearance. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philade [phia, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 
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CHAMPION 


During the past 75 years the national prop- 
erty loss from fire has totaled more than 
22 billion dollars. Without efficient  fire- 
fighting methods and equipment this huge 


loss would have been many times greater. 
Providing better weapons to help fire fighters 
battle blazes has been an outstanding serv- 


ice of Hewitt-Robins since Maltese Cross 





) 





Fire Hose was introduced in 1872. Today, 
Hewitt-Robins Hose is recognized as the 
standard of excellence for industrial, muni- 
cipal and marine fire protection in water, 


foam, chemical and booster service. 





For fighting fires, as well as for general 
industrial use— wherever dependable hose 
performance is required—you can be sure 
Hewitt-Robins has a hose that is specially 
designed and built to provide long, trouble- 


free service on the job. 


In fact, whether it’s hose to handle liquids 
and gases—complete belt conveyor systems 
(both belting and machinery) to convey 
solids in bulk—or vibrating equipment to 
feed, screen or shakeout material, Hewitt- 
Robins can provide the most experienced 


answer to your particular problem. 


HEWITT (YROBINS 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber + Robins Conveyors * Robins Engineers + Restfoam 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal « Hewitt-Robins Internationale, 
Paris, France « Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd , Johannesburg * EXPORT DEPARTMENT. New York City, 


steady escort, Monaco’s Prince Ranier 
Ill. Tubby ex-King Farouk shied at pho- 
tographers ( “Please, no pictures. I’m here 
incognito!”). Oldtime Singer Maurice 
Chevalier ogled the crowd, happily con- 
cluded, “Everybody, but everybody is 
here tonight!” 
: . . . 

Talking for Collier’s, the St. Louis 
Browns’ ancient- (somewhere between 45 
and 55) Negro pitcher, "Satchel" Paige, 
gave his own rules for staying young: 

“Avoid fried meats, which angry up 
the blood. 

“If your stomach disputes you, lie down 
and pacify it with cool thoughts. 

“Keep the juices flowing by jangling 
around gently as you move. 

“Go very light on the vices, such as 








orge Silk—Lire 





SATCHEL Pace 
"Go very light on the vices." 


carrying on in society. The social ramble 
ain't restful. 

“Avoid running at all times. 

“Don’t look back. Something might be 
gaining on you.” 

.: = s 

Only three years after he died insane 
and almost a pauper, the body of the great 
Russian Dancer Vaslay Nijinsky was 
quietly exhumed from an unmarked grave 
in London’s Marylebone Cemetery to be 
reburied beside other artists in the Mont- 
martre Cemetery in Paris. The transfer 
was a tribute paid by Nijinsky’s famous 
pupil, Dancer Serge Lifar. 

a % 

Australian-born Explorer Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, 64, brown-bearded veteran of 
ten Arctic and Antarctic expeditions and 
a submarine trip that took him within 
400 miles of the North Pole. was appoint- 
ed a geographer in the Research and De- 
velopment Division of the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps, 
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What can your wife tell you 
about flooring ? 


She can tell you how important it is to choose 
a floor that will wear... keep its beauty...and 
still be easy and economical to maintain, 


She can probably tell you that floors that 
look alike are far different in their ability to 
resist traffic, dirt, stain, greases and oils. 

But, it takes more than your wife’s advice 
to select the right flooring for your business. 
You need the expert training and experience 
of the Kentile, Inc. Flooring Contractor... 
whether your problem is your own office... 
your staff's cafeteria...or manufacturing areas. 
You, your architect or builder, will find it pays 
to consult the Kentile, Inc. Flooring Con- 
tractor, Find his name under FLoors in the 
Classified Phone Directory...or write: Con- 
tract Dept., Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N.Y; 


You can save time, work and 
money by getting the right 
answers to these questions: 


What are the big differences 
between the various types of 
resilient floors? 


How can the right flooring in- 


crease production... reduce 
accidents in the factory areas? 


Which floors resist greases 


and oils most effectively ... 
for the longest time? 


How can Kentile “quality” 
Provide important economies 
in new construction... re- 
modeling? 





KENTILE + SPECIAL (greoseproof) KENTILE » KENCORK » KENRUBBER » KENFLEX 


- KEN 


BROOKLYN 15 


ILE wc. 


NEW YorK 


Copyright Kentile, Inc. 1953 Laz America’s largest manufacturer of tile flooring 








All Chinese 





When most people order Chinese food, the 
only dish they can remember is Chop Suey. 
And yet nobody in China ever heard of it. 
It's an American dish for Americans. 


When many people are asked abour Mac- 
millan Ring-Free Motor Oils, they think of 
them as oils to clean carbon out of sluggish 
engines—to reduce ping. 

But that’s just another popular misconcep- 
tion. 

Actually the regular use of Macmillan 
Ring-Free Xtra Heavy Duty Oil’ prevents 
hydraulic valves from sticking and more than 
pays for itself in the gasoline it saves! 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES: 
Average oil drain............... 1500 miles 
Atl5 miles per gallon, gas consumed . 100 gallons 
8% saving on 100 gallons gasoline. .8 gallons 
Gasoline average cost®. .28.63 cents per gallon 
Savings (.08 x 28.63¢)................ $2.29 
*Includes premium and regular grede. 

This $2.29 more than pays for your oil 
drain of 5 quarts at 45¢ per quart. 


Compared to other brands—under the same 
load, speed and road conditions — Macmillan 
Ring-Free Xtra Heavy Duty Motor Oil in 
hundreds of tests in cars of many makes 
showed an average reduction in gasoline con- 
sumption of 8 per cent over all other brands 
of oil tested. 


Start using Macmillan Xtra Heavy Duty 
Oil because it does such a wonderful job of 
cleaning. But keep on using it—month in and 
month our—because it reduces friction inside 
your engine, prevents hydraulic valves from 
sticking, saves wear and tear repair bills, 
makes your car stay newer longer and more 
than pays for itself in the gas it saves! 


é President 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. GTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO « 50 w. 50TH, NEW YORK 


r—'CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY!-— 


i 

R. S. Macmillan, President, Dept. T4 | 
Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 

530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, California | 

Please send me your folder—"The Oil 1 

that Pays for Itself in the Gas It Saves," l 

Also tell me my nearest Macmillan 

Oil dealer. ! 

| 

| 
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N00 
Address. 
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EDUCATION 





The Right to Be a Buttinsky 


On most campuses, no one would think 
there was anything very strange about the 
ideas of Frank Richardson. A mild-man- 
nered man with a distracted, scholarly air, 
he is chairman of the biology department 
at the University of Nevada, has never 
done anything more unorthodox than ride 
to class on a motorcycle. But Richardson 
happens to believe in high academic 
standards and intellectual discipline. It 
was that belief that got him into hot water 
with Nevada’s new President Minard W. 
Stout. 

A former professor of education who 
was principal of the laboratory high 
school at the University of Minnesota, 
President Stout does not put too much 
store by conventional academic stand- 
ards. He thinks that an emphasis on such 
“discipline” subjects as mathematics, lan- 
guages and history is little more than “in- 
tellectual snobbery.” Last fall, acting un- 
der this credo, Stout announced that Ne- 
vada would henceforth have no entrance 
standards at all, would take in any Nevada 
high-school graduate no matter what his 
ability or preparation, With that, the 
Stout v. Richardson battle was on. 

“Mind Your Own Business." As head 
of the local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Biologist 
Richardson felt he had a duty to protest. 
After one Stout speech, he made some 
pointed criticisms, during the question 
period, of the new policy. He was also 
critical when Stout abolished the faculty’s 
Academic Council. Later, he committed 
what to Stout seemed the most serious 
offense of all: he began distributing about 
the campus reprints of an article by His- 
torian Arthur Bestor Jr. (Time, Jan. 5) 
of the University of Illinois. The article 
was called “Aimlessness in Education,” 
and it echoed Biologist Richardson’s opin- 
ions completely. It denounced the brand 
of education that many modern peda- 
gogues are preaching, called for a restora- 
tion of intellectual content to the U.S. 
curriculum. 

A few days after that, Stout summoned 
Richardson to his office, told him that 
he had been hired to teach biology, that 
he should “mind your own business and 
stop being a buttinsky all over the cam- 
pus.” Richardson, still convinced that it 
is a professor's business to be concerned 
about educational philosophy, went right 
on discussing the matter with his col- 
leagues. To President Stout, such talk 
amounted to a “vicious conspiracy.” Last 
March he ordered Richardson and four 
other like-minded professors to show 
cause before the board of regents why 
they should not be fired. 

Stout eventually changed his mind 
about the other four, but his attempt to 
dismiss Richardson raised an academic 
hue & cry far beyond Nevada’s borders. At 
the University of Illinois, dozens of facul- 
tymen signed a petition of protest; other 
petitions went the rounds at Stanford and 








Jimmy Nickell 
NEvapbA’s RICHARDSON 
To battle on a motorcycle. 


the University of California. Meanwhile, 
four Reno lawyers offered to fight Rich- 
ardson’s case without fee. This week the 
case was up before the board of regents. 
“| Will Defend .. ."" At the hearing, 
the administration’s special counsel, Har- 
lan Heward, did his best against Biologist 
Richardson. To help prove that Richard- 
son was nothing but a troublemaker, coun- 
sel tried to get Harold N. Brown, profes- 
sor of education, to denounce the distribu- 
tion of the Bestor article as an effort to 
split the campus. Surely, said Lawyer 
Heward, the article had angered Profes- 
sor Brown. No, said Brown, it had not. 
“Well,” cried Heward, “you must admit 
that the article wasn’t any good.” An- 
swered Brown: “I never did agree with it, 
but that’s a matter of opinion [ Richard- 
son | had every right to send it, and I will 
defend the best I know how that right.” 
At week’s end, the board of regents was 
still trying to decide about that right—the 
right of a professor to hold to his own 
educational principles and to be a buttin- 
sky when he feels those principles are en- 
dangered. But whatever their decision. 
some facultymen felt that Stoutism had 
already carried the day. Said Author Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark (The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent), as he turned in his resignation as 
lecturer in English: “It appears to me that 
the administration is seeking to reduce the 
university to a manageable mediocrity.” 


The Great Allergy 


In the flowery world of commence- 
ment orators (“Commencement is not an 
end, but a beginning”), there are always 
dragons to be slain. Last week was no ex- 
ception. The orators slew Senator Mc- 
Carthy dozens of times: they jabbed at 
the Atom, slashed at the Soviet, spoke 
well of freedom—academic and other- 
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enjoy the smooth smoking of fine tobaccos — the finest quality money can buy 


Beis 
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See how PALL MALL's 
greater length 
of fine tobaccos filters 
the smoke 
on the way to your throat 


Copr. 1953, American Cigarette and Cigar Co., 
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Light a PALL MALL ond notice how mild PALL 
MALL’s smoke becomes as it is filtered further 
through PALL MALL’s traditionally fine, mellow 
tobaccos 

At the very first puff of your PALL MALL you 
will enjoy PALL MALL’s cooler, sweeter smoking. 
And your enjoyment of PALL MALL doesn’t stop 
there. After 5 puffs of each cigarette—or 10—or 








17—your own eyes can measure PALL MALL’s ex- 


tra length for extra mildness. 

PALL MALL’s greater length of fine to- 
bacco travels the smoke further on the 
way to your throat—filters the smoke and 
makes it mild. 

PALL MALL gives you a smoothness, mildness 


and satisfaction no other cigarette offers you. 


...and they are 








| wise. But at Pennsylvania State College 
one man took on a dragon that seemed 
to him more dangerous than all the rest. 
Said Clarence Manion, lawyer and for- 
mer dean of Notre Dame's College of 
Law 
My criticism of modern education is 
that outside of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, it tends to become more 
and more cowardly in its finding of facts 
and less and less courageous in the ex- 
ploitation of such facts as it finds. Where- 
the physical scientist boldly builds his 
breath-taking, ever-broadening structures 
upon precisely exact measurements ex- 
tending far within the ten-thousandth of 
an inch, our social and political scientists 
tend constantly to broaden their basic 
concepts out of all semblance to necessary 
foundational depth . . . In its progressive- 
ly and ever more involved search for 
truth, so-called, the mind of our typical 
social scientist is now so wide open that 
it is utterly incapable of holding and 
containing anything for sure or certain. 
Change Without Notice. “This allergy 
o absolutes has recently spread from the 
campus to the courts. It scars the modern 
; ~ h 
OS nerical pose déittnea wished 5S Calne tL mind with but one conviction, namely 
: that every and any conviction is always 
subject to change without notice. As pure 


argus c-four intellectual exercise, this hypothetical 


school of political science is entirely de- 









WITH A TRULY GREAT LENS—THE ARGUS C:NTAR f:2.8. Lens-coupled ranges ies fensible. For the sake of pure political 
with picture window viewfinder; superaccur utte 1/ Bn 1/300 second t p hypothesis, it makes little difference 
ment to the critically sharr lt-in ronizer that pe whether man is a creature of God or the 





at all shutter speeds; film wind « edt stter to prevent d ; 
= ee ’ a hind end of a happenstance. But for the 


bd sake of American freedom in its life or 
death struggle with Communism, it makes 
all the difference in the world. For it so 
happens that the foundational, support- 
ing concepts of the structure of American 
freedom are very deeply and dogmati- 


by those who REALLY know cally laid . . . 
The lL »d States is not a mere mat- 
CANAD IAN WH ISKY ter of popolatien ae pesky It is the 
—— incarnation of political convictions. It 1s 


the one political structure in the world’s 
history that was built consciously and de- 





liberately from precise, mathematically 
calculated specifications on a vacant lot 
cleared for that purpose in 1776. The 
mathematical certainties are described in 
the specifications as ‘self-evident truths. 
[hey describe the certainty of an Al- 
mighty God, the certainty of human 
equality before God and therefore before 
the law of the land, the certainty of the 
divine origin of human rights and duties 
and last but not least, the certainty that 
civil government is merely man’s ap- 
pointed agent for the protection of God's 
gifts. These are not mere matters of 
faith; on the contrary, they are stated as 
CANADIAN ‘ matters of fact.” il 
A bie Als Servant of Men, “These specifications 
OF suPeng ND ky raise no question about the nature of man 
Prdase of raed Pectog. iy or the purpose of government... The 
fodsonis Bay Cin, eo specifications settle these questions firmly 
It is the fact of God and God-given 
rights that debases American government 
into a servant rather than a master of 
men. It is the fact about the true equality 
of men that clashes critically with the 
equalitarianism’ of the challenging Marx- 
ists . . . The equality of men is before 


Drive right into the Sherman— 
the only drive-in hotel in Chicago! 
No waiting for busy doormen 
when you arrive—no waiting for 

delivery when you drive away. 
And your car is bedded down with 
all the care we show our guests... 
and protected from outside grime 
and risk...always immaculate 
and ready for your orders. 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
. 


86.8 PROOF 


Randolph, Clark and La Salle Streets 
Telephone: Franklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
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The friendly people you'll meet 
in Britain this year 


**Ovez, oyez,”’ it’s 
his Britain. Every 


London Bol 


ivel Agent 


The sparkling smiles and fancy costumes “It's welcome you are’’to a village square ir Antrim Glens of Northern Ireland. These little pigs that 


of London’s Pearlies are ¢ went to market are direct descendants of those once herded by Saint Patrick on nearby Slemish Mountain 


These Scots lasses invite \ » share All oyer Wales you'll find the traditional Welsh British festivals, tox riendly. This is 
their enjoyment of the iwhland Game costume is well as traditional Welsh hospitality, speare Birthday celebration, Stratford 





For further information, see your Travel Agent or write British Travel Association, Box 2G, 336 Madison Ave 












; hi Newport... with striking : 
pi e Shantung band. $10. 
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he STETSON ctpert of the man 


ito-fit’ leather hes been the stand t for over 70 year 


a 


. into the classroom. The call is not merely 


God and the law. Beyond that point each 
man is personally, naturally, and eternally 
distinguished from every other... 

“These are the supporting facts of 
American life which are threatened by 
the agnosticism of prevailing political 
sciences. These convictions are vital to 
the success of our defense program... 
The cruel contest between freedom and 
slavery thus moves from the battlefield 


for the revival of faith, but for the resur- 
rection of fact.” 


Kudos 


Boston University 
Charles Habib Malik, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of 





Lebanon in the U.S. LL.D. 
Edward A. Weeks Jr., editor of the 
Atlanti¢ Litt.D. 


Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., U.S. represent- 


ative to the U.N. LL.D. 


Coe College 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. 
from Iowa LL.D. 
Arthur Holly Compton, Nobel Prize- 
winning physicist, former chancellor 
of Washington University D.Sc. 


Senator 


Columbia University 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. LL.D. 
John W. Davis, lawyer, 1924 Demo- 
cratic candidate for President LL.D. 


Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress | 


LL.D. 

Jean Monnet, president of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community LL.D. 


Citation: “France's leading economic plan- 
ner; tireless and lifelong advocate of 
constructive relationships of honest men 
and honest governments citizen whose 
vision transcends national boundaries in 
the interests of all free men and all free 
institutions.” 


Dickinson College 








Douglas McKay, 
terior 


Secretary of the In- 
LL.D. 


Georgetown University 
Carleton Hayes, historian, onetime U.S. 
Ambassador to Spain Litt.D. 


Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati) 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times L.ED, 


Citation: “Worthy scion of a noble fam- 
ily, earnest and reverent Jew who has 
constantly upheld the ethical teachings of 
his ancestral faith and has striven consist- 
ently to strengthen the intellectual and 
social foundations of our country .. .” 


Howard University 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice Pres- 
ident of India LL.D. 
Branch Rickey, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates LL.D. 
Citation: “You brought Jackie Robinson 
into national baseball A hundred years 
from today, when the young men of 
America are reading the history of Amer 
ican baseball, they will come upon the 
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NEW...18” Roll-about Air Circulator. 
Versatile! Wide, deep-pitched blades 
give large air delivery, quiet operation. 
Baked silver gray enamel finish harmo- 
nizes with any decor. 5-Year Guarantee. 








EMEMBER last summer? A real scorcher. This year keep cool with 
Emerson-Electric fans and you will keep cool naturally! 


These dependable fans will bring cooling breezes into every room of 
your home. You can choose from 58 models—every one a big breeze- 
maker, yet quiet as a whisper. The famous 5-Year Guarantee is yours 


without extra charge. 


Like to see for yourself? Visit your Emerson-Electric Retailer or write 
today for free illustrated folder No. 908. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG, CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


Low-Table Fan. 12” 
blades, 3-speed motor, 
finished in metales- 
cent mahogany. 5-Year 
Guarantee, 





Overlapping-Biade Oscilla- 
tors. 10”, 12” and 16” blades, 
finger-tip oscillation control, 
metalescent bronze finish, 
5-Year Guarantee. 
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FANS « MOTORS 


APPLIANCES 








story of this great creative change ... 
They will discover afresh that this great 
creative change arose out of the deeply 
religious heart of . . . Branch Rickey.” 


Johns Hopkins University 


Walter S. Gifford, former chairman of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., former U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s LL.D. 


Citation: “4 man of many facets, he 
labors diligently in behalf of cultural, sci- 
entific and humanitarian institutions .. . 
combining judgment with se fiessness, he 
has never failed to accept his duty ...a 
man who exemplifies the true meaning of 
a university.” 

Kenyon College 

Leverett Saltonstall, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts LL.D. 

Citation: “In recognition of his New Eng- 
land decorum and quiet firmness in high 
office, his leadership in the American ac- 
ceptance of world responsibility, and his 
probity in all matters concerned with the 
public weal.” 

Lincoln University 
Pearl Buck. Nobel Prizewinning nov- 


elist L.H.D. 
John S. Fine, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania LL.D. 


Jacob K. Javits, U.S. Representative 
from Manhattan’s 21st Congressional 
DBC «dai vecvsnanetinn LL.D. 


University of Nebraska 


Herbert Brownell Jr., U.S. Attorney 
General LL.D. 


University of North Carolina 
Robert Frost, poet 





Rutgers University 


A a a, 

} ss. = General Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
| Shoot Better 4 Allied Commander, SHAPE. . .LL.D. 
COLOR...Easier! _ | St. Lawrence University 

ome 


You'll like the new G-E Mascot | Sherman Adams, assistant to President 





meter. Tells instantly how to Eisenhower LL.D. 
set your camera for color mov- Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, novelist 
ies, slides, stereo. Paysforitselé © | Litt.D. 


in film and pictures saved. Easy 
to read as a watch. See it at your 
photo dealer's. . . . $15.95° 


General Blectric, Scheneotady, N.Y. *¥Fuir traded 
G06 1NSA 


16. 
THE NEW 


3 MASCOT 


EXPOSURE METER 


Trinity College 
John J. McCloy, former U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. . LL.D. 


Citation: “A man versed in law and the 
arts of government .. . [He] served as 
US. Hizh Commissioner with such energy 
and steadfastness that he has been called 
the godfather of the Bonn Republic . . .” 





Yale University 
James W. Fulbright, U.S. Senator from 
Arkansas LL.D. 


Citation: “You have made universities 
your debtor by forwarding the scholar- 
ships that bear your name, You have 
shown in the Senate . . . the qualities of 
integrity, magnanimity and imagination 
which characterize a statesman.” 


James Thurber, humorist Litt.D. 


Citation: “Creator of a whole gallery of 
real but incredible people, and a world of 
almost human animals, your generosity 
of spirit, independence of thought, and 
sense of the incongruous have combined 
to make you master of all the arts of 
comedy, champion of the wisely absent 
mind and the secret life . . .” 
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HOW TO GET A 
FULL NIGHT’S SLEEP 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


There’s a sign on our distillery 
gate that pretty well tells what 
breed o’ cat we are. 


The sign reads—“‘ We make fine 

bourbon . . . at a profit if we can 

. at a loss if we must . . . but 
always fine bourbon.” 


Over the past hundred years 
we've made bourbon both ways— 
at a loss and at a profit. But nary 
a drop has ever been made except 
in the one costly, old fashioned 
sour mash way we know is best. 
Our main concern has always 
been perfection of product, pure 
and simple. 

One peculiarity of our business 
is that production is always four to 
eight years ahead of our market. 
Which might worry some folks! 

Since there’s no way of guessing 
what’s around the corner that far 
ahead, we operate on the principle 
that there will always be enough 
customers who appreciate our 
kind of whiskey to use up the 
limited amount we’re able to 
make at the price we’ve got to ask. 

So we pay no mind to the long- 
haired prognosticators, get our 
full night’s sleep, and keep our 
still abubbling! 

Your business or profession, too, 
is supplying a quality product or 
service. So you'll know what I’m 
driving at. I’ve been around a 
good many years, and have seen 
more enterprises succeed in the 
long run by paying more heed to 
quality than to either price or 
profit. One takes care of the other. 

Since you deal in quality, you 
necessarily entertain with quality. 
So Otp FirzGERALpD is for you. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered its unique and enjoy- 
able flavor, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 

Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 

Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 

rs 
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MACHINE MAG/C enters 


THE BRUSHCUTTING FIELD 


THE 
BRUSHMASIER 
SAW 


Industries and municipalities requiring right-of-way 





READ these Easy CONTEST RULES 
NOTHING TO BUY! 
YOU CAN WIN ONE 

OF THESE WONDERFUL PRIZES 


@ Ist PRIZE—1953 CADILLAC 


CONVERTIBLE 





clearance today hail the brush cutting wizardry of 
sensational Brushmaster. Lightweight (just 35 lbs.), 
easily carried, operated by one man. BRUSHMASTER 
SAW is the logical solution to costly brush cutting. 


@ 2nd PRIZE—$1,000 CASH 
e@ 3rd PRIZE—$500 CASH 
@ 20 PRIZES—$25.00 


IN CASH EACH! 


Simply complete, in 50 words or 
less, this statement: 


BrRUSHMASIER SAW DOES THE WORK OF 


SIX “Brushmaster has made all previous 
HAND CUTTERS methods of cutting brush obsolete 
because _ 


Rugged, dependable BRUSH- 
MASTER clears brush, brambles, 
bush, briars ... even saplings up 
to 4" in diameter. See it today. 


Mail entries to H & R, P.O. Box 173, 
New York 46, N. Y. 


GET ENTRY BLANKS AT YOUR 
BRUSHMASTER SAW DEALER 
lf you wish, contest entry blank with complete rules 
will be sent on request. Write H & R, P.O. Box No. 173, 
New York 46, N. Y. 
CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, JULY 31, 1953. 
Open to all residents of the United States ond Canada. 





For name of nearest deoler Brusnmasler SAW, INC. we coe ae 


or catalog, write to 
290 West Street, Keene, N. H. Drummondville, Quebec 


Subsidiary of Horrington & Richardson, Inc. 


See these NEW products of one of America’s OLDEST industries 


Her’ FIELDSMAN' a 


.22 Cal. Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


SEE THE GREAT NEW 












H&R “922” 


America’s favorite .22 
cal. sporting revolver. 
9-shot, Double and single 


action. One thrust ejec- 
tion, "Cling Fast’ grip. $2895 


é 

gnté 

Gu" sor 10,000 ROUNDS 
under H & R performance bond. Tubular magazine 


with up to 21 shot capacity. Exclusive Bulls-Eye $2795 
Brocch Rifling. Exclusive duo-feed loading. 


4 WR) HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, Inc. 


320 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


ALL H.&R. AND BRUSHMASTER PRODUCTS 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
H.&R. Arms Co., Ltd. 

1037 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Quebec 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 


Rule Britannia! 


The race to bring the coronation films 
to U.S. TV was lost by the flercely compe- 
itive hares (CBS and NBC) and won by 
the ygoing tortoise (ABC). In fact 
stay-at-home ABC did not even realize it 
in a race. While CBS and NBC were 
spending hundreds of thousands on planes 
men and technical gadgets, ABC spent 
only a few thousand on a microwave relay 
to link up the A.T. & T. at Buffalo to the 
Montreal outlet of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. ABC did not even plan to 
go on the air with its show until the eve- 
ning of coronation day, 

While ABC waited, CBS and NBC 
worked feverishly against time. In Eng- 


land, hoping to steal a march on its rival, 











share it with ABC in return for permission 
to cut in on ABC's relay from Montreal to 
Buffalo. ABC agreed. Next dav. ABC had 
reason to feel aggrieved when NBC boast- 
ed in full-page newspaper ads: “xgc’s 
CORONATION COVERAGE TOPPED ALL NET- 
WORKS. Muttered one ABC official: 
“They should have spelled it tappe ; 
CBS, though the winner of the race from 
Goose Bay, was the last network to get on 
the air. Making up for defeat by cutting 
and splicing its own films in London. CBS 

















was able to telecast the actual crowning 
ceremony before the more leisurely Cana- 
dian Broadcasting films had finished with 
the procession to the Abbey. 

Home Ground. Why had NBC and 
CBS wasted so much time and money in- 
stead of following ABC's sensible course? 








THE Winpsors & FRIENDS WATCHING THI CORONATION IN Paris 
The tortoise 


NBC borrowed a Canberra jet bomber, 
loaded it with their own and CBC's first 
films of the coronation, sent it off two 
hours ahead of the three Canberras that 
were standing by to carry the films of all 
the networks to Goose Bay, Labrador. 
Two hours out over the Atlantic, NBC's 
special jet ran into mechanical trouble 
and had to turn back. 

Topped or Tapped. When the first of 
the pooled Canberras arrived on schedule 
t Goose Bay on the afternoon of corona- 
tion day, both CBS and NBC were wait- 
ing with souped-up Mustang fighters to 
make the final dash to Boston. The CBS 
plane, off four minutes ahead of its NBC 
rival. landed at Boston’s Logan Airport 
} minutes in the lead. But, while both 
Mustangs were still airborne, a Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force jet plane had hustled 
its films to Montreal and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. was ready to telecast. 

NBC. now desperate. asked CBC for 
its afternoon program and offered to 
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beat the hares. 


For two reasons, both of which turned out 
to be foolish: 1) their competitive frenzy, 
which blinded them to everything except 
beating the other network, and 2) the 
groundless fear that the quality of the 
films and commentary made by the Brit- 
ish would not be up to U.S. standards. 

Actually, the British TV coverage was a 
triumph of taste as well as technique. 
Many Britons had feared that televising 
the coronation would vulgarize it. but 
even the London Times observed that 
“posterity may well judge the telecast one 
of the wisest acts.” To the millions who 
viewed the coronation on TV sets in Brit- 
ain were added other millions of viewers 
in Germany, Holland. France and Bel- 
gium. Among the viewers: Chancellor 
Adenauer in Germany. Queen Juliana in 
The Netherlands, the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor in Paris. Said the duchess: “A 
very moving ceremony. 

Dutch experts excitedly predicted that 
BBC's fine performance would lead to an 


international European TV network by 
fall. The BBC's Peter Dimmock. who was 
in charge of the Abbey telecast. found 
that just watching the Queen from his 
control hut outside Henry VII's chapel 
was “so overwhelming that I nearly forgot 
to call in the cameras. But nothing went 
wrong. . . It was miraculous.” 

Probably no other great public event 
has ever been telecast with more efficien- 
cy. Most U.S. critics and televiewers could 
agree with ABC's News Director John 
Madigan, whose theory was: “The best 
films to show the country were those made 
by the British themselves. They were on 
home ground. It was their event. We 
thought it best to stay with them in order 
to be fully in keeping with the spirit of 
the coronation and to show it the w iy the 
Britishers were seeing it.” 


Summer Shift 


In June, when the major TV shows go 
off on vacation, the networks have a 
chance to give trial runs to novel out-of- 
the-ordinary programs. But they seldom 
take such a chance, Instinctively, they 
prefer the familiar and inexpensive to the 
unusual and experimental. Last week. re- 
placing Your Show of Shows with Satur 
day Night Revue, NBC stuck to the fa- 
miliar variety format as a showcase for 
some likable new talent. Starring Com- 
poser Hoagy (Stardust) Carmichael and 
directed by Sid Miller (who often plays 
literate TV comedy with Donald O'Con 
nor), the Revue introduced a Martha 
Raye-type comedienne named Helen Hal- 
pin, rubber-faced Comix Jackie Kannon 
(“I studied dramatics under Senator Me- 
Carthy”), and. best of the lot George 
Gobel, who deadpanned a funny mon 
logue about a lost bowling ball. 

Some other changes this month 


SHOW REPLACEMENT 
Red Buttons 
Amos ‘n’ Andy 
Milton Berle 
Your Hit Parade 


Masquerade Party 
Tales of the City 
Break the Bank 

Private Secretary 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, June 12. 
Times are E.D.T., subject +c change. 


Rapio 
Eddie Fisher Show (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC), 


With Don Ameche Marguerite Piazza, 

World Music Festivals (Sun. 2:30 p.m., 
CBS), Norwegian music, drama and folk- 
lore. 

Crime Classics (Mon. 8 p.m., CBS). 
The first episode of a new series. 

Martin & Lewis Show (Tues. 9 p-m., 
NBC). Guest: Joseph Cotten. 

TELEVISION 

Plymouth Playhouse (Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
ABC), Robert Preston in Baby and Me. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m.. NBC). 
Bob Hope, with Rose mary Clooney, 
Frankie Laine. 

Ford's 50th Anniversary Show (Mon. 
9 p.m., CBS & NBC). Starring Ethel 
Merman, Mary Martin Marian Anderson, 
Ollie the Dragon, Wally Cox and others. 
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BRITAIN CROWNS A QUEEN 


F‘ JR the 2,000,000 people who crowded coach, bearing the Queen and the Duke 
London's streets, and the uncounted of Edinburgh, leaves Buckingham Palace 
millions more who watched on at three-mile-an-hour pace on the way 
the coronatic to Westminster Abbey, Below: royal foot 


guards in bearskins, streaming down the 
Mall under decorative 


televisior 
n ceremony of Elizabeth II 
unfolded in a glittering display of tradi 
tion, religious 


rite and storybook pageant- 


arches, swing past 
rv. Above: the ornate, 192-vear-old 


state the crowded stands at Victoria Memorial 
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ELIZABETH, SEATED ON CORONATION CHAIR IN ABBEY, WEARS CROWN OF ST. EDWARD AT CLIMAX OF CEREMONY 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY FACES HER; BISHOP OF DURHAM IS ON HER RIGHT, BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS ON 
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THE PRESS 





Headline of the Week 


In the Washington Times-Herald, over 
a story describing the events which bring 
the egg to the breakfast table: 


Hen Has SMALL 
But ESSENTIAL 
RoLe witH Ecc 


Proof 


In the early days of television, news- 
men often made dire predictions that TV 
would cut deeply into newspaper circula- 
tion. But they soon found out they were 
wrong; TV reporting of major news events 
seemed to whet readers’ appetites for 
stories about them. Last week, when 40 
million TV-viewers watched the British 
coronation, soaring newspaper sales all 
over the U.S. proved again that news- 
paper circulation thrives on TV. Said the 
New York Daily News: “Movie reels 
were rushed across the Atlantic . . . and 
fed into TV as fast as they arrived. The 
radio brought the sounds of the 
coronation to the U.S. within seconds 
[and| we didn't look for any sensational 
sales. As things turned out, we actually 
sold 100,000 copies above normal, and 
could have disposed of 50,000 more if we 
had printed them. That was nothing short 
of sensational. The other newspapers 
around town had similar experiences . . .” 


The Good, Gay Times 


When Turner Catledge, a good, lively 
reporter, became managing editor of the 
New York Times two years ago, he started 
a quiet revolution to liven up the nation’s 
No. 1 paper. Among the changes: sharper, 
more concise writing more feature sto- 
ries, better pictures, Time-style paragraph 
marks to break up. stories. sprightlier 
headlines. One means of communication 
with the Times’s massive staff ( 20 editors, 
600 reporters, So copy editors): Winners 
& Sinners, a lively, irreverent house organ 
originated by Assistant Managing Editor 
Ted Bernstein. Bernstein's “bulletin of 
second-guessing” raps staffers when they 
are heavy-handed, sloppy or inaccurate 
(without mentioning names), and cheers 
them when they are bright (mentioning 
names). “The Times,” says Bernstein, 48, 
“doesn't have to be dull just because 
it’s the Times.” 

Tixing Kilt. Bernstein's most forceful 
argument for sprightliness is Winners & 
Sinners itself. When a Times headline said 
COAST OIL DIGGING URGED TO CUT DEBT, 
he replied: “Dig that crazy word. . . Oil 
wells are usually drilled rather than dug.” 
Grammatical errors are listed under the 
head, “English the King wouldn't like” 
(“He had been ill for several months and 
had underwent a gall bladder operation 
six weeks ago,” or “Then. after Jim Hearn 
had left a 2-1 victory in the nightcap slip 
away... A lively headline—MocKTAIL 
TIXING KILT, COCKTAIL MIXING TILT WON 
BY—WHO WON ‘AT OL’ THING ANYWAY? 
—is listed under “Chuckle heads.” 
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Writers are crisply advised to avoid 
clichés and never, never to use such tired 
words as “shambles” (a “scene of slaugh- 
ter, not merely a wrecked place”) or 
“hike” for a wage or price increase (“A 
hike is a tramp and a tramp is a bum and 
bum is the word for hike”). They are also 
warned against words that may trip up 
printers, e.g., tow-head. Thus, one story in 
the Times said: “To bright, two-headed 
youngsters . . .”. Wrote Bernstein: “Use 
‘blond,’ ‘flaxen-haired’—anything.” 

Plugging for less stuffy language. Bern- 
stein noted “microcosm, merchandising, 
macrocosm and meteorology all in one 
tasteless sentence,” and suggested Times- 
men write with “prep school kids in mind 
constantly, You'll need them to pay your 
salary by and by.” After discovering 











Epitork BERNSTEIN 
Wine all around! 


“Thanksgiving has come and gone and 
Christmas is upon us and there doesn’t 
seem to have been a single turkey dinner 
served up in the news columns ‘with all 
the fixin’s,”” Bernstein joyfully wrote: 
“Innkeeper, wine all around!” He also 
pounces on sloppy checking of names. 
When a story from Germany mentioned 
“Shepherd Stone,” Bernstein noted tart- 
ly: “He used to work here [as assistant 
Sunday editor] and his name is Shepard.” 

Unlikely Comma. Winners & Sinners 
(circ. 1,000) has proved popular at the 
Times, goes to all the paper's bureaus (re- 
cently it slapped a foreign correspondent 
for beginning one of his dispatches in this 
gruesome fashion: “Unless comma which 
is deemed highly unlikely comma”). Jour- 
nalism schools and newsmen outside the 
Times have also begun to ask for it. Bern- 
stein hopes that it will eventually improve 
the Times’s writing to the point where the 
“printer [can] delete that ‘r’ in ‘the good 
gray Times.” 














MORE SUNLIGHT IN THE COUNTRY? If you think 
that the sun shines brighter in the country, 
it’s not just your imagination. Due to smoke 
and dust in the air, there’s 30% less sunlight at 
the center of an industrial city than at the 
city limits. 





KEEPS FIREMEN OUT OF KITCHENS! Air-Maze 
Greastop filters snatch dirt and grease drop- 
lets out of the air, help to prevent fire hazards 
in kitchen exhaust ducts. It’s one of hundreds 
of filter types designed by Air-Maze—the filter 
engineers. 





CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FOR O18! Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
Special “disc” construction provides many 
umes more effective filter area than other types. 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReQAwZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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A Winner at Epsom 


Gordon Richards is a tiny (4 ft. 114 in. 
112 lbs.) and well-beloved Englishman of 
49 who has ridden more winning horses 
(4.670) than any other jockey alive or 
dead. When Gordon Richards’ name 
turned up | week on Queen Elizabeth's 
honors list, with word that he was to re- 
ceive the first knighthood ever conferred 
millions of Britons beamed 








on a jockey 
with sentiment. Five days later they made 
his horse Pinza a 5-1 co-favorite to win 
the one great race in which Jockey Rich- 
ards had never had 9 winner in 27 years 
of trying: the Epsom Derby. 

Over the roller-coaster mile-and-a-half 
turf of Epsom Downs. Jockey Richards 
and Pinza justified their bettors’ faith. At 
the last turn. famed Tattenham Corner 
Richards saved ground by snugging close 
along the curving rail. In the stretch 
where Richards’ other horses have been 
tiring for a generation, Pinza proved to 
be a stayer. At the finish. Richards had 
his first Derby winner. by four lengths. 
Second in the field of 27: Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Aureole, 








Fastest American Mile 

Wes Santee is a stringy 20-year-old who 
runs for the University of Kansas track 
team. A year ago his coach decided that 
Santee’s best chance in the Olympics was 
it a distance: 5.000 meters, where the 
competition for places on the team was 
not so tough. Wes made the grade in the 
U.S. trials but was a flop in Finland. where 
his slow time failed even to qualify him 
for the final. Dogged Wes came home 
and decided to be a miler. 

He did well in collegiate circles, set- 
ting a record for the mile. in 4306.3, a 
fortnight ago. But there was no real com- 
petition for him. no one to test his ut- 
most. In the Compton ( Calif.) Invitation 
Meet last week. Santee got the competi- 
tion he needed: Belgium's Gaston Reiff 
holder of world records at two miles 
000 and 3.000 meters. and Finland's 
Denis Johansson. his country’s national 
titleholder, who has outrun some of Paavo 
Nurmi’s records. 

At the starter’s gun, Belgium's Reiff set 
1 fast pace, running the first quarter in 
62.7 sec. Finland's Johansson took over 
the lead for the next quarter, was timed 
at the half in 2:05.2. Then, with a burst 
of long strides, Wes Santee took over. He 
tore past the three-quarter mark in 
3:03.5. then reeled off the last quarter in a 
dazzling o:58.9 to breast the tape in front 
it 4:02.4. His time was precisely one sec- 
ond off the world record set by Sweden's 








Gunder Hagg in 1945. and the fastest mile 
ever run by an American. 
; . . . 

California Shot-Putter Parry O’Brien 
who broke a distance barrier a fortnight 
igo with a world record toss of sq ft. 
i in., set up a 60-ft. standard for himself 
ut the Compton meet with another record 


heave: 59 ft. 22 In. 
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Young Man on Olympus 


(Sea C 





See Cover) 

In Chicago one dav 
Sox Pitcher Billy Pierce. a lefthander. 
stared moodily down the 6o-ft. stretch 
hetween the mound and home plate and 
At the plate stood 
a corn-haired youngster just four vears out 
of an Oklahoma high school, with New 
York spelled out in block letters on his 
Hannel shirt. a big numeral 7 on his back. 
\s it must to all other clubs in the Ameri- 
cain League. came the plaguing question: 
What does a pitcher throw to Mickey 
Mantle of the New York Vankees? 

Bat cocked righthanded, fingers flexing 
ind caressing the handle, Mantle crouched 
it the plate and waited. As the pitcher 
went into his windup, Mantle dug. his 
spikes more firmly into the batter's box 
hunching his fullback’s body (5 ft. 11 in., 
into a deeper crouch. The pitch 
bulleted toward him at something like 
So m.p.h.—a fast ball. letter high, over the 
outside corner of the plate. 

Mickey Mantle set a muscular chain 
reaction in motion. Starting in the ankles 
rippling through knees. hips, torso, broad 
shoulders and 17-in. bull neck. he brought 
his bat around in a pertect arc to meet the 
ball with a sharp crack. High and deep it 
sailed. The White Sox centerfielder play- 
ing deep. went a few steps back. then 
stood. face upturned, as the ball sailed 
over the fence for a 425-ft. home run. 

rhe next night in St. Louis it was the 
turn of another pitcher righthander 


this time, to face New York's No. as, LO 


last week. White 





faced special problem. 


195 lbs. 


Associated Press 
WEs SANTEE 
One second to go. 





gain the slight advantage which lefthanded 
batters are religiously believed to enjoy 
igainst righthanded pitchers (and vice 
versa }, switch-hitting Mickey Mantle bat- 
ted lefthanded. He let four pitches go by. 
then drove the fifth into the right center- 
field stands $O5 feet for another homer. 
All in all. Mantle’s week was an excellent 
demonstration of why pitchers turn grey. 
It was also one of several good reasons 
why the 1933 New York Yankees have 
opened a long early lead on all the other 
clubs in the league, and may be heading 
for something without precedent in base- 
ball: five pennants in a row. 

Turnstiles & History. As the proprietors 
of an expensive ten-acre layout of steel, 
concrete and lovingly tailored grass in 
The Bronx known as Yankee Stadium 
the New York Yankees Inc. are today full 
of a rich and understandable satisfaction. 
The Olympian Joe DiMaggio is gone and 
there will never be another DiMaggio— 
just as there has never been another Babe 
Ruth or another Lou Gehrig (Yankees 
all). But with only one full season in the 
major leagues to his credit, Mickey Mantle 
already shows signs that he mav be an- 
other Olympian in the making, 

Like a few stars of the past, and like the 
St. Louis Cardinals’ Stan Musial. or Bos- 
ton’s Ted Williams (now a marine fighter- 
pilot in Korea), Mantle is that combina- 
tion of color, speed and power at the plate 
that makes baseball turnstiles spin. Nat- 
urally, the Yankees are delighted. So, with 
duly diminished enthusiasm, are the other 
American League club owners. Mantle 
makes their turnstiles spin, too, and in a 
year when TV has all club owners worried. 

Baseball fans are still talking about the 
historic homer Mickey hit in Washington 
this spring. The 565-ft. hit, the first that 
ever carried over Washington's centerfield 
wall, was the longest home run ever meas- 
ured (Time. April 27). It sent sportswrit- 
ers scurrying to the records. trying to 
compare it with some of Ruth's reported 
(but unmeasured ) 600-footers. Like Ruth 
Mickey hits towering homers. Like Ted 
Williams. he smacks crackling line drives. 
Like DiMaggio. he beats out hot-to- 
handle grounders if an infielder makes a 
split-second bobble. Blessed with a sprint- 
ers speed he has been clocked at 3.1 
seconds traveling the go feet to first base 

-he is one of the fastest men in baseball. 

As a centerfielder, Mantle still has trou- 
ble judging line drives hit directly at him 
and occasionally he misjudges a fly ball. 
But he has proved a quick study in the 
job of covering Yankee Stadium’s center 
field acreage. and his throwing arm (his 
right) has whipping speed. Base runners 
have learned not to take liberties with him. 

Mantle’s best fielding advice came from 
Yankee Coach Tommy Henrich two years 
ago. Said “Old Reliable”: “Do what I tell 
DiMaggio.” Outfielder 
Mantle has a contidence born from experi- 
ence, now: “Standing around the outfield 
I used to hope that they wouldn't hit to 
me. I was afraid I'd drop it. But now I 
just catch it and throw it in.” 

This kind of casual, frank statement 
given in an offhand manner, has raised 


you—and watch 
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SWITCH-HITTER MANTLE HITTING ONE RIGHTHANDED 


some doubts among professional worriers 
about Mantle’s competitive spark. Ordi- 
narily phlegmatic, like DiMaggio, Mantle 
was not cast in the same hot mold as the 
fiercely competitive Ty Cobb or the fiery 
Frankie Frisch, the most notable switch 
hitter baseball produced before Mantle. 
But in the Yankee dugout, out of sight of 
the crowd, Mickey has been known to kick 
the water cooler or bruise his knuckles on 
the concrete walls in moments of angry 
frustration after striking out. Nowadays, 
reflecting the restrained professional pride 
of the Yankees, Mantle has learned to 
bottle up his anger over a strike-out or a 
miscue. “I try not to let it bother me,” he 
says placidly. 

Mickey lets his bat do his talking for 
him. This week Switch-Hitter Mantle was 
the No. 1 batter in the American League, 
with a .347 average, 39 runs batted in and 
eight home runs. 

Day & Night. For this kind of work, 
and for the customers he draws to Yankee 
Stadium by day and by night. Mickey 
Mantle is being paid about $18,000 a vear 

not high as star salaries go, but a nice 
start for a 21-year-old playing his third 
season as a major leaguer. Moreover, in 
addition to his salary, Mickey’s new pub- 
lic eminence brings him a variety of other 
rewards. This season he is profitably en- 
dorsing Wheaties, Camel cigarettes, Gem 
razor blades, Beech-Nut chewing gum, 
Esquire socks, Van Heusen shirts, Haggar 
slacks and Louisville Slugger bats. 

Like a movie star, he can no longer 
handle the steady stream of fan mail which 
pours in at the rate of 1,200 letters a week. 
The Yankees answer it for him. This 
spring, with the help of a New York base- 
ball writer named Ben Epstein, he pub- 
lished one of the very few autobiographies 
ever written of a man barely old enough 
to vote: The Mickey Mantle Story. 

He is learning, if he has not learned al- 
ready, the routine of the big-city celebrity, 
including banquets, TV and radio appear- 
ances, thrusting autograph books, phone 
calls from strangers at all hours. He takes 
all this with a mixture of dutiful polite- 
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What con a pitcher do? 


ness and a country man’s caution. But he 
can also rise to an occasion, Last month 
he was presented to the Duke of Windsor, 
who had just watched the Yankees for the 
first time in his life. The duke wanted 
“particularly to meet that switcher fellow.” 

“I've heard about you,” said the duke. 
Said Mickey, embarrassed but not to be 
outdone: “I've heard about you, too.” 

With endorsements and personal appear- 
ances, he stands to earn about $30,000 
above his salary this year. After one tele- 
vision appearance, for which he got $400 
for speaking a few lines, Mickey said: 
“My father used to kill himself for eight 
weeks earning that.” 

A Star Is Born. Mickey Charles Man- 
tle, born and raised in Oklahoma, was 
dedicated to the major leagues before he 
was even born. His father, Elven Charles 
Mantle, known as “Mutt,” spent most of 
his working life in the Oklahoma lead 
and zinc mines around Commerce (pop. 
2,442), but the big interest of his life was 
baseball. Mutt Mantle had been a sandlot 
player; Mutt’s son was to be a big-leaguer. 

Mickey remembers that his father never 
bothered to read anything except the 
sports section of the Daily Oklahoman. 
“Baseball, that’s all he lived for,” says 
Mickey. “He used to say that it seemed to 
him like he just died in the winter, until 
the time when baseball came around again.” 

Two years before Mickey was born, in 
tiny (pop. 213) Spavinaw, Okla., Mutt 
Mantle told his wife Lovell that their 
first child would be a boy, and that his 
name was already picked: it would be 
“Mickey,” in honor of Mickey Cochrane, 
the hard-hitting catcher of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics. (“I don’t think he ever 
knew that Cochrane’s real name was 
Gordon,” says Mickey.) In good time the 
baby came, and Mutt Mantle had his way. 
The baby’s middle name. Charles. came 
from both of Mickey’s grandfathers, but 
especially from Grandpa Charley Mantle, 
another sandlot ballplayer. 

Before his eyes could focus. Mickey got 
his first baseball. His father offered the 
baby his choice between a bottle and a 


ball, and was momentarily frustrated when 
Mickey did not reach for either. 

"First, Second, Third.'' At six months, 
Mickey’s mother officially clothed the 
baby for his future work by making him a 
visored baseball cap, complete with but- 
ton on the top. Mutt taught him to count 
by reciting the bases, “first, second. third.” 
At six years, he had his first uniform, cut 
from a pair of Mutt’s old playing pants. 

By that time the Mantles had moved 
to nearby Commerce, and Mickey’s of- 
ficial baseball training had begun. With 
his lefthanded father and his righthanded 
grandfather taking turns tossing a tennis 
ball to him, he was taught switch-hitting 
from the start: his natural righthanded 
swing against father, a lefthanded swing 
against grandfather. 

In the Mantle game, a ground ball or a 
pop-up was an out; a line drive off the side 
of the house was a double, off the roof a 
triple, over the roof a homer. The daily 
drills often lasted five hours. Recalling it 
without rancor, Mickey says: “I'm prob- 
ably the only kid who ever made his old 
man proud of him by breaking a window.” 

By the time he was ten, Mickey was 
catching in peewee baseball, in Oklahoma's 
Gabby Street league. One day Mutt Man- 
tle caught his son batting righty against a 
righthander. He sent Mickey home with 
an ultimatum: “Don’t you ever put on 
that baseball uniform again until you 
switch-hit like I taught you.” Mickey has 
not failed to switch since. 

Respected Advice. At Commerce High 
School Mickey was a three-letter man 
basketball, football (against his father’s 
wishes) and, of course, baseball, During a 
football scrimmage one day, Sophomore 
Back Mantle got a kick on the left shin. 
He limped home from practice and his 
mother soaked the leg. By the next 
morning Mickey's whole lower leg was 
swollen and an ugly blue. Mutt took 
him to Oklahoma City, where the doctors 
made a diagnosis of osteomyelitis. 

The shin kick had caused a blood clot 
next to the bone. The clot 
fected and inflamed 


became in- 
spreading the bad 
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infection into the bone. There was talk of 
amputation. Penicillin and diathermy 
saved the leg, but while such infections 
can be curbed, they are sometimes im- 
possible to cure. Mickey, who must guard 
against flare-ups of the infection, has had 
his share of poison-pen letters demanding 
to know why he is not fighting in Korea. 
On medical advice, Mickey’s draft board 
has rejected him three times. 

At 16, Mickey was playing shortstop for 
the Baxter Springs Whiz Kids in the Ban 
Johnson League. He was big enough to de- 
serve at least a perfunctory glance from 
the baseball scouts. But nobody seemed in- 
terested in glancing Mickey’s way. The 
Whiz Kids’ manager, Barney Barnett, 
tried to get the St. Louis Cardinals in- 
terested. They did not answer Barnett’s 
letter. As they will long remember. ivory 
hunters for the Chicago White Sox and 
Boston Red Sox also passed up the chance 
to give Mickey Charles Mantle a farm- 
club tryout. 

Help Wanted. That Mickey is now 
playing for New York is due partly to 
good Yankee organization, partly to good 
Yankee luck. Always conscious of the 67,- 
00 seats in their Bronx ballpark, and of 
the fact that even their stars seldom shine 
for more than a dozen years, the New 
York club owners could well hang over 
Yankee Stadium the sign: HELP WANTED. 
In the late ‘gos they were sending the 
word down through their scouting and 
farm-club network (today: some 30 
scouts, ten farm clubs) to find a new crop 
of infielders, outfielders, pitchers and 
catchers for the Yankees of the ’sos. 

One man to whom the message came 
was Yankee Scout Tom Greenwade, one- 
time chief scout for the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. Greenwade watched Mickey Mantle 
play shortstop for the Whiz Kids one 
night in 1949. Mickey, who had graduated 
trom high school that day, banged out a 
single, a double and a home run. 


THe MantTLes at Home* 
The duke was impressed. 








After the game, Mickey, his father and 
Greenwade talked terms. Greenwade of- 
fered Mickey a contract with Indepen- 
dence, Kans., a Class D (bottom rung) 
Yankee farm club, at $140 a month. Mutt 
Mantle, who had raised his son from the 
cradle to be a ballplayer, never con- 
sidered demanding a bonus. But he pre- 
tended to bargain. He pointed out that 
Mickey could make more by working in 
the lead mines and playing semipro ball 
on weekends. In a day when raw rookie 
high-school talent was selling for signa- 
ture bonuses of $50,000 and up, Mickey 
Mantle joined the Yankee farm system 
for an extra $1,150, 

At Independence, in 89 games Short- 
stop Mantle batted .313. It was good 
enough to earn him a trial at the Yankees 
training school at Phoenix, Ariz. the next 
year, After watching the 18-year-old Okla- 
homan run the others bowlegged in trial 
sprints, Yankee Manager Casey Stengel 
spoke his first words to Mickey: “You 
keep chasing them jack rabbits, boy.” 
Mickey did. He moved up a notch that 
summer, to Joplin (Class C), and hit a 
walloping .383. 

Shortstop Mantle made a mark of an- 
other sort: 55 errors. Scout Greenwade 
began to despair of his shortstop candi- 
date. He phoned Yankee General Manager 
George Weiss, who carefully watches the 
progress of farm boys and records the 
doings of some 300 of them in an IBM 
index system. Said Weiss. with his mind 
on Joe DiMaggio, then 36: “Well, you 
know we've got to be thinking of center- 
field.” From that day on, Shortstop Man- 
tle became Outfielder Mantle. 

Trumpet Blasts. After his seasons at 
Independence and Joplin Mickey report- 
ed to the Yankee spring training camp at 
Phoenix in 1951. What came next was a 


From left: Roy 
Ray. 


Mickey, Lovell, Larrs Mutt 
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deluge of headlines. New: York sports- 
writers watched Mickey for three or 
four days, then they reached for their 
trumpets. Some of the blasts they blew 
rookie of the eons, Magnificent Mantle, 
Mighty Mickey, young Lochinvar, Com- 
merce Comet, Oklahoma Kid, super-star, 
one-man platoon. Mickey lived up to the 
raves at bat. In the field, alternating be- 
tween left and right (DiMaggio was in 
center), Mickey was beaned by a mis- 
judged fly ball. But he was learning fast. 

The Yankee timetable called for Mick- 
ey to play at Beaumont (Class AA) in the 
Texas League that season. Mickey. just 
19, rewrote the timetable by his hitting in 
spring training: a .402 average. Casey 
Stengel took a chance and let Mickey 
open the season in rightfield for New 
York instead of Beaumont. 

Swinging for the fences, Mickey was 
soon in trouble: he was driving in more 
runs than any other Yankee but he was 
also striking out more often. Playing a 
doubleheader in Boston, Mickey fanned 
five times in a row. The fifth time. he 
dragged back to the dugout and told 
Stengel; “Put someone in there who can 
hit the ball. I can’t.” Six weeks later 
Mantle got what he expected: a one-way 
ticket to the Kansas City farm club. 

“What's the Matter?" After six weeks 
in Kansas City, Mickey was batting 361. 
Recalled, he found himself in the midst 
of a pennant chase, then in a World 
Series with the Giants. In the second 
game, running toward a fly ball, Right- 
fielder Mantle stumbled, tore the liga- 
ments of his right knee and fell hard. 
Old Pro DiMaggio caught the fly ball, 
then waved for help. Mickey, who was 
semi-conscious, remembers DiMaggio anx- 
iously asking “What’s the matter. kid?” 
DiMaggio’s anxiety was a measure of 
how far Mickey had traveled, 

In spring training last year, still favor- 
ing the injured knee, Mantle was just an- 
other aspirant for DiMaggio’s vacated job. 
Other rookies were brought up. The Yan- 
kees bought Centerfielder Irv Noren from 
Washington, and there was some specula- 
tion as to whether Mickey would make it. 
By mid-May, Mickey had answered all the 
speculation. He got the job, put in his first 
full season as a major-leaguer. After his 
-311 batting average last season and his 
fancy .345 against Brooklyn in the World 
Series, there was no question as to who 
would be the Yankee centerfielder in 1953. 
The main question was how long it would 
take Mickey to become one of the game’s 
alltime stars, 

Box Scores & Westerns. Temperamen- 
tally, Mickey seems well-fitted for a dura- 
ble career as a star. Loaded with physical 
confidence, he does not suffer from an 
enlarged hatband. Diffident and uncom- 
municative around strangers, he seems 
barely aware of the buzz he creates in a 
restaurant or strolling through a_ hotel 
lobby. Two years ago he married his 
Oklahoma sweetheart. Merlyn Johnson, 
and now has a son, Mickey Mantle Jr. 

Mutt Mantle, who lived to see his son 
play in the World Series, died last year. 
Since then, Mickey has been the head of 
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For easier living... 
gracious entertaining 
In the “parlor”...on the patio 





Cool, refreshing food and beverages ... where and when you 
want them... yours to enjoy with the Astral Refrigerette. Originator 
of supplementary refrigeration. . . Astral offers you smart cabinets in 

metal finishes... beautiful custom-built models in choice woods... and, 
for greater portability, attractive party wagons. Astral works anywhere 


++-0On any current... silently, simply, satisfactorily. Leading department, 





furniture, and appliance stores . . . office supply dealers... are now 
showing the complete Astral line. See them today. Put Astral to work for 


you to save you work... to makefliving easier. . . entertaining more fun. 


Astral Refrigerette 
With a record of 
happy performance 
-- - the guarantee of 
carefree service 
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uggage Lore 


The other day we tried to look up “lug- 
gage” in the encyclopedia. and found the 
word isn't even listed. Appalled by this 
state of affairs we dug up five little-known 
facts about luggage. and present them here 
as a public service. sort of: 








1.“Luggage” comes from the word “lug”, 
a medieval English word meaning to lug 
something. It has some connection with a 
Swedish word meaning to pull by the hair, 
if you want to get awfully etymological. 

2. Luggage is divided into numerous sub- 
species: two-suiters, carpet bags, steamer 
trunks, etc. There's a difference between 
luggage and baggage. but we're not sure 
exactly what it is 

3. Alligator hides, used in fancy luggage, 
are bought by the width-inch measured 
at the widest part of the alligator. Thus 
long skinny alligators are better buys 
than short fat alligators 


4. One of America’s biggest and best luggage 
makers is Wheary, Inc., out in Racine, 
Wisconsin, whose energetic President, 
George H. Wheary, Jr., recently became 
Lord Calvert's 66th “Man of Distinc- 
tion’. (See picture above.) 


5. Lord Calvert costs a little more, tastes a 
little better and adds a little more pleas- 
sure to living. (Strictly speaking this 
isn’t a little-known fact about luggage, 
but luckily we've exhausted our luggage 
information.) 

Looking back over the above stuff, we 

can't seem to find any clearly-defined moral 

in it. Except, of course, that when buying 
alligators you should insist on long skinny 
ones, and when ordering whiskey it’s a good 
idea to specify Lord Calvert. It’s Custom 

Distilled, and we think you'll appreciate 

the difference 











Lord Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.C. 
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| his profession: 


special 





the Mantle family, which includes his 
mother, a sister and his three ballplaying 
younger brothers. Responsibility has left 
Mickey with a sober interest in security, 
which is represented for him, among oth- 
er things. by the house he has built back 
in Commerce. 

With his clubmates he is no sobersides. 
At ease with them, and fully accepted. 
Mickey sometimes horses around in warm- 


| ups, imitating Yankee pitchers.Other play- 


ers grin at Mickey’s antics; a crouch and a 
furtive look toward first for Pitcher John- 
ny Sain; a portentous, alderman-like rear- 
back for Allie Reynolds; a waggling arm 
stretch for Vic Raschi. 

Outside the ball park, Mickey fits hap- 
pily into the standard preoccupations of 
thick steaks. Southern 
fried chicken, sleep (up to eleven hours 
a night), a close reading of the box scores 
and comic books. Mantle adds to this a 
interest in hillbilly records (his 
favorite; the late Hank Williams). Since 
the Mantles have not yet picked a house 
in the New York area, Merlyn and Mick- 
ey Jr. stay in Commerce most of the 
time. and Mickey lives in hotels when 
the team is at home as well as traveling, 
gets his fun by going to the movies with 
teammates. His favorites: westerns. 

Tutor & Plan. On the field. Manager 
Casey Stengel has been his tutor-in-chief 
since Mickey became a regular. Casey, 
who once called Mickey “treemenjous” 
an? hawked him to the skies. now talks of 
hi in in careful understatement (“a 
pre good ballplayer”). The job now is 
to keg the fans from expecting too much 
feom WW, 7 whenever he marches to the 
plate or trots out to centerfield. 

Ii all goes according to plan—Mutt’s 
plan, Casey's plan, Mickey's own plan— 


Centerfielder Mantle should have a good 
dozen years ahead of him in the big 
leagues. The big numeral > on Mantle’s 
back should take its place in Yankee 
legend with the 5 that Joe DiMaggio 
wore, the 4 that Lou Gehrig wore. and 
the 3 that Babe Ruth wore (a number 


now officially retired by the Yankees). 
That would mean years of recurring head- 
iches for American League pitchers years 
of merrily clicking turnstiles for Yan- 
kee Stadium. 

No. 7 is sometimes asked about all this, 
One form the question takes: Does he 
think he will be another DiMaggio. Gehrig 
or Ruth? “That's just something some 
writer said.” answers Mickey Mantle. “I 
guess he knows more about it than I do.” 


Big Bill 


In the heady 1920s, when the world of 
sport boasted such immortals as Babe 
Ruth, Jack Dempsey. Earl Sande Bobby 
Jones. Red Grange, Walter Hagen and 
Man o' War, the gentlemanly game of 


tennis came out of the private clubs into 
the national limelight. The man responsi- 
ble for this revolution was a lanky. hunch- 
shouldered, hawk-faced competitor named 
William Tatem Tilden Il. He was the 
greatest tennis player the world has ever 
seen, the one man in any U.S. sport who 
Was without a peer. He did not always 


look as good as he really was. Determined 
never to be bored, Big Bill often delib- 
erately made a match close, simply for the 
theatrical pleasure of a last-ditch stand. 

In the 1921 Davis Cup matches, Japan's 
Ichiya Kumagae sat in the stands at For- 
est Hills and excitedly watched his coun- 
tryman, Zenzo Shimizu, whip Tilden in the 
first two sets 7-5, 6-4. Shimizu got within 
two points of match in the third set. Then 
Tilden shifted out of second gear. Playing 
faultlessly, he got off smashes, drop shots, 
over-spins, undercuts, volleys and cannon- 
ball serves the like of which the Japanese 
had never seen. He pulled out the third 
set, 7-5, romped through the next two 


"2 





TILDEN (CIRCA 1926) 
He was afraid of being bored. 


6-2, 6-1. The Japanese went home with- 
out the cup, beaten five matches to none. 

Unmatched Record. Big Bill was the 
John Barrymore of the courts, and the 
crowds loved it. even when he hurled his 
racket skyward shrieking, “Ye gods! Is 
there no justice?” after a linesman made a 
close call against him. Hands on hips, de- 
fying all tennis convention, Big Bill would 
glower at the offending official and ask 
coldly; “Would you like to correct your 
error?’ 

When he haggling with the 
U.S.L.T.A. over his amateur expense ac- 
count or browbeating officials, Big Bill 
Was taking on all comers on the courts. A 
self-made athlete who did not reach the 
top until he was 27. some 20 years after he 
first picked up a racket as a youngster in 
Germantown, Pa., he piled up a record un- 
matched: 31 U.S. titles, including a singles 
sweep from 1920 to 1925, three Wimble- 
don titles (he was the first American to 
win in Engiand), eleven Davis Cup teams. 
including a phenomenal stretch from 1920 


Was not 
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Reena reece Ta 


to 1925 when he never lost a match. Only WAVE ts 
one player ever got under Tilden’s weath- n G > 
er-beaten skin: France’s René Lacoste, Moving ': é 
one of the famed “Four Musketeers” who 

wrested the Davis Cup from the U.S. in YOUR ALLIED 

1927. Remarked haughty Bill Tilden: 

“The monotonous regularity with which 

that unsmiling, drab, almost dull man re- 
turned the best I could hit ... often 
filled [me] with a wild desire to throw 
my racket at him.” 

“Tennis Genius.’ Making a comeback, 
Tilden won the U.S. title in 1929, the 
Wimbledon in 1930, and then, at 38, 
turned pro. He beat the pros of his day: 
Vinnie Richards, Karel Kozeluh, Bruce 
Barnes. At 47, in 1940, Big Bill was still 
touring, and was still good enough to come 
from a hospital bed to trounce a 25-year- 
old redhead named Donald Budge, the 
1938 U.S. amateur champion. Budge called 
Tilden “the only genius tennis has pro- 
duced.” Even in his late sos, grey and 
spare, he was still at it, still able, for one 
set, to summon up flashes of a great game. 

But the flamboyant ham who once sent 
$400 worth of flowers to Pola Negri, who 
appeared in Broadway plays and a series 
of movies, was beginning to go stale. The 
prolific writer who turned out reams of 
vitriolic newspaper copy, five books and a 
play, was beginning to run dry. He served 
two terms in jail on morals charges brought 
by young men. Recently he was reduced 
to giving tennis lessons on the private 
courts of Charlie Chaplin and Joseph 
Cotten, and gratefully accepting the few 
dollars it brought him. 


° o 
Big Bill once said: “The only thing I 
fear is being bored. When the capacity to 
enjoy life goes, it’s time to die.” Last ° 


week, at 60, alone in his little Hollywood 
apartment, Big Bill was getting ready to 


© e 
go to another tournament when it came 
time to die. = l 


Scoreboard 














@ In Pittsburgh, canny Branch Rickey, 


e 
general manager of the Pirates, traded his 
most valuable gate attraction, Outfielder 
Ralph Kiner (and three other players) to ° 


the Chicago Cubs in exchange for six play- 

ers and a bundle of cash. In Slugger Kiner, a 
30, the Cubs drew a home-run champion , 
of the major leagues for the last six years, 
promptly put him to work in the same 
outfield with Hank Sauer who tied Kiner 
in homers last year (37). Chicago also 
picked up Kiner'’s $75,000 salary, second 
highest in baseball (after St. Louis Cardi- 
nal Stan Musial’s). Rickey was estimated 
to have reduced his payroll by $67,000 
and banked an additional $100,000. 

@ At Belmont Park, N.Y., the three-year- 
old filly Grecian Queen beat eight others 
to win the 37th running of the classic 
Coaching Club American Oaks ($63,600) 
by a nose. 

@ In Philadelphia, Pitcher Curt Simmons, 
lefthanded star of the Phillies, was lost to f 
his club for at least two weeks when he : eS BO pm SO 

caught a foot in his power lawnmower. Your local Allied yer is the No. 1 Specialist in local al lose dis- 
@ At Westbury, N.Y., Hi-Lo’s Forbes, a tance moving, storage and packing. See your telephone directory, 


pacer, cut a full second off the world Agents from coast to coast. General Offices, Broadview, Illinois, 
record for a mile (on a half-mile track), 


by going the distance in 1:582. NO. 1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS « NO. 1 IN SERVICE * NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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Boymans Museum 
“OFFERING OF THE JEWs” 


Beneath a coat of black... 


a ° 
Picnic Time 

For the swank galleries on Manhattan’s 
East 57th Street, the art season Was al- 
most over, but across the U.S. it was just 
beginning. Three U.S. cities were staging 
big spring exhibits—gay art picnics for 
all the folks, 
@ Los Angeles opened its huge (102,000 
seats) Memorial Coliseum for its third 
annual Art Festival, asked artists for 50 
miles around to enter their work. More 
than 1,000 professionals and amateurs 
ranging from Muralist Rico Lebrun to TV 
Star Lucille Ball, accepted the invitation. 
Among the standouts: a skillful, grey still 
life of a jug and grapes by Marion Olds. 
and a tense study of two vicious fighting 
cocks by Howard Bradford (both profes- 
sional artists). In three days 10,000 peo- 
ple came to see the show. 
G Cleveland held its 35th arts and crafts 
exhibition, in the city’s Museum of Art. 
There something for every taste: 
1,308 objects by 411 artists and crafts- 


was 





artist named 


the U.S.’s 





FRASCONI 


the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge. 


Antonio Frasconi, 34, seems a paradoxical fellow. He has hap- 
an air of contentment 


py brown eves and a sad black mustache, 
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A LOT of people would like to have 
good original art in their homes, but 
few can afford it. A Montevideo-born 
Antonio 
found a personal solution to the prob- 
lem; he does woodcuts. Frasconi, today 
foremost 
makes ro or 15 prints of a cut, 
them for $25 to $125 each. Such prices 
have brought him a far wider public 
than most painters 
week, 34 of Frasconi’s best woodcuts 
start a year-long tour of U.S. museums, 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The three prints opposite reflect 
Frasconi’s fascination with Manhattan’s Fulton Fish Market, in 


ART 


men, from oils and watercolors to ceramic 
bowls, pewter boxes, jewelry lithographs 
displays of fabric printing, weaving, fur- 
niture. Museumgoers their 
favorite exhibits as fiercely as customers 





pounced on 


at Macy's. fought off rival buyers. Mu- 
seum staffers estimated that by the time 
the show closes next week. 120,000 citi- 
zens will have visited it, and bought 


$30,000 worth of art. 

@ Boston transformed its historic Com- 
mon into an open-air museum for its sec- 
ond annual Art Festival this week. In 
brightly decorated tents were some 400 
pictures and sculptures. To back up the 
art, there were nightly concerts, and rides 
for the kids on the park’s graceful swan 
boats. In four days last year more than 
150,000 people came to the event, and 
this year’s crowd looked even bigger. 


Saint in Limbo 

Three years ago, Hendrik G. Luitwieler, 
official restorer for Rotterdam’s Boymans 
Museum, was examining an_ interesting 
15th century painting up for sale. Titled 
Offering of the Jews, it showed solemn- 
faced men in bright robes about to sac- 
rifice a lamb. The painter’s name was un- 
known, but similarities in style clearly 
identified him as the painter of another 
work, now in the town of Douai, France 
showing the Israelites receiving manna 
from heaven. Art experts call the un- 
known painter “the Master of the Col- 
lection of Manna,” believe that he lived 
in northern Holland. 

As Restorer Luitwieler studied the mas- 
ter’s Offering, he spotted a heavy, black 
coat of paint on the back, suspected that 
this coat covered another picture. Other 
museum officials scoffed, but Luitwieler 
waited patiently, month after month, while 
the newly acquired painting was on dis- 
play until finally he was allowed to exam- 
ine it more thoroughly. Slowly the heavy, 
black coat on the back yielded to his 
chemicals, and the figure of a bearded 


Frasconi has 


woodcut artist, 


sells 





This 


can boast. 








“St. Peter’ 
.o Si 





ver key. 


man appeared, standing atop a pedestal 
with a silver key in one hand. Below was 


the title: St. Peter. 

After Boymans officials recovered from 
their surprise, they concluded that the 
second picture, painted right onto the 


wooden backing of the painting in front. 
was by the same artist (the shadowing, 
the angular folds of the robes, the gnm 
expression of St. Peter’s face were as legi- 
ble as any signature). Experts guessed 
that the double picture was originally part 
of one altar panel, 

The fascinating find posed problems. It 
could be hung so that both sides would 
be visible, or the two sides could be sep- 
arated. But St. Peter’s paint was flaking. 
Restoring it, thought museum officials, 
would not be worth the effort. They de- 
cided, to the dismay of Rotterdam’s mu- 
Seumgoers, simply to hang the picture 
back up again the way it was before. 
Last week the Offering was in place for 
while St. Peter's face was 
turned to the wall, consigned to oblivion. 


all to see 


and a sighing voice, a habit of absent-minded wandering and a 
craftsman’s power of concentration. Says he: “An artist must be 
aware of the comic strip as well as of the serious side of life.” 
Frasconi divides his time between Southern California 
“everything is wide open”) and Manhattan (“it’s all concentrat- 
ed like a sardine can”). He sketches constantly in street and field. 
“There is so much going on,” he sighs, “so much material for an 
artist! You go back a hundred times to a place like the Fish 
Market, until you know just how a man lifts a box. say, or how 
the place looks before dawn. Then you're ready to make 
ture—to put your own feeling into it. If many different kinds 
of people like the result, maybe it’s good.” 

Frasconi’s simple and humble working philosophy is close to 
that of Japan's great woodcut artists, Hiroshige and Hokusai 
(18th and early rgth centuries) who also made cheap prints of 
familiar scenes. If his work is far from rivaling those old mas- 


(where 


a pic- 


ters, it does meet similar challenges in a similar spirit. And no 


living woodcut 


artist puts a clearer sense of place, mood, 
weather and human activity into his pictures than Frasconi. 
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Yo) i ar Accounting Machines 





; First choice for cost-cutting accounting 


Consimatio 
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No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, the ultra-modern advance-design 
Burroughs Sensimatic can do a real job 
for you in cutting accounting costs. It’s 
built to speed work with figures, and to 
do it in the simplest, easiest w ay 


What’s more, this versatile performer 
handles just about any accounting job- 

thanks to Burroughs’ exclusive sensing 
panel. Good news, too, is the sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. And there are 
hve great Sensimatic series to meet a 
wide, wide range of accounting needs— 
all with the same unmatched speed, 
versatility, and ease of operation. 


When you want the best answer to your 
accounting problems, see your Bur- 
roughs man. The Burroughs branch 
office near you is listed in the yellow 
pages of yourtelephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Now there are five Sencimatice! 


The 500 with 19 totale 
The 400 with 9 totale 
The 300 with II totale 
The 200 with 5 totale 
The 100 with 2 totals 





RELIGION 


Christian Soldiers 


There is a new look among G.1.s. and 
it is a spiritual one. The man who has 
reached this conclusion ought to know: he 
is Major General Ivan L. Bennett, the Ar- 
my’s Chief of Chaplains. Speaking to the 
Little Rock, Ark. Rotary Club, Chaplain 
Bennett. a Southern Baptist, said flatly 
that never in his Army experience had 
fighting men “responded so freely to the 
things the churches have taught through 
the years.” 

“Thirty years ago,” said he, “we were 
concerned only with what religion could 
do for the soldier. Now the soldiers make 
practical application of their religion, too.” 
Exposure to the effects of Communism in 
Europe and Asia, he feels, has helped 











Walter B 
CHAPLAIN BENNETT 
Among G.l.s, a new look. 


mightily. “The men in the Army have 
learned what an atheistic ideology, backed 
by violence, can do to a country.” 

One symptom of the “awakened inter- 
est” in religion, said Bennett, is the at- 
tendance at religious services. Each chap- 
lain in Korea has an average of 1,500 men 
a month at services, an average which 
compares favorably with a clergyman’s 
listeners back home. Equally significant, 
General Bennett believes, is the record of 
G.I. generosity and compassion. Examples: 
The men of the 25th Infantry Division 
have contributed more than $130,000 for 
an orphanage in Osaka, Japan, and many 
of them visit it on leave from the front. 
@ In one month (May 1951), more than 
$1,200 was raised in the rst Cavalry Di- 
vision for “Operation Mascot,” a project 
for the placement in Korean orphanages 
of Korean children who had served as 
mascots for the division. 

@ The artillery of the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion has instituted an “Adopt-an-Orphan”’ 
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Impromptu Remarks 
can Prompt Action 


A few enthusiastic words to a neighbor 
and another power-mower sale is rung up. 

Chance remarks are potent remarks, 
They inspire desire and they move 
mountains of merchandise. They can 
move your merchandise, too, provided 
the remarks are favorable, 


How to Keep Remarks Favorable 

You can help to make sure that re- 
marks about your product are favor- 
able if you put your whole story in 
print and in circulation. Describe and 
illustrate each major and minor selling 
point. Give prospects and customers 
your facts fully documented in folders, 
booklets, bulletins, brochures, broad- 
sides or catalogs. Indoctrinate people 
with all the reasons why your product 
is beneficial, durable, attractive, worthy 
of purchase. 

Your whole story in print answers 
questions, corrects misunderstandings, 
scotches any rumors that might dis- 
| credit your good name and sells your 
product at times and in places where 
salesmen cannot operate. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 
Successful businesses almost invari- 
ably put their whole story in print—and 
do it with a minimum of effort, time and 
money. Here is how: 


They call in the best printer they can 
find at the beginning of their planning — 
not halfway through. Thus the good 
printer becomes an active member of 
the creative team, able to apply his 
ideas, his skills, his experience when- 
ever and wherever they can count the 
most. The result: more effective printed 
pieces that sell merchandise under com- 
petitive conditions. 

Most good printers traditionally use 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers to 
achieve highly pleasing results with 
economy. Among printers it is axiomatic 
that Warren papers provide brilliant, 
dependable printing surfzces and possess 
them uniformly, throughout every press 
run. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts, 





BETTER PAPER—-BETTER PRINTING 


alG. U.S. PAT. Og, 














PUT NEW LE IW 
OLD CUSTOMERS 





Show customers you haven't heard 
from lately that you value their 
business. Get them back on your 
books—by Telegrams! Telegrams 
get action—in sales, 


For Any Business Purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE Jos BETTER! 


NEW BUSINESS 


COLLECTIONS 





KNOW youR MARKET—check 
consumer attitudes, brand 
Preferences, style trends by 
Western Union Surveys— 
local, regional or nation- 
wide. For details call 
nearest office. 


WESTERN UNION 
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plan in which pictures of individual or- 
phans are posted in G.I. chapels and clubs 
for soldiers to “adopt” for $5. All the or 
phans in one orphanage have been adopt- 








ed: G.I. “fathers” send them presents 
take them to an occasional movie. 
@ Last Christmas the 21st Infantry Regi- 


ment raised $2.347 to provide parties and 
presents for 996 orphans and 16 families. 
@ The ist Corps has contributed approxi- 
mately $85.000 to buy artificial limbs for 
Korean amputees. 

@ Protestant members of an engineer com- 
Sat group are raising money for a Korean 
church and school, and the 45th Infantry 
Division built the first church in Chitose, 
Japan. 

g G.Ls in Japan raised more than $900 to 
buy a round-trip ticket for a Japanese 





girl who wanted to study at Baptist Way- | 


land College in Plainview Texas. In Korea 
more than $500 was contributed to edu- 
cate a Korean theological student and 
support his family. 

General Bennett 
many soldiers 
life. His figures show that 1,400 ex- 
servicemen are studying to be Roman 
Catholic priests. No comparable figure is 
available for Protestant ministers, but it 
has been estimated that about 50% of the 
students at Protestant seminaries are ex- 
servicemen, 


"This | Know" 


Herrymon Maurer is a concerned man, 
and for Quakers the word concern has a 
special meaning. Quakers commonly share 

| their concerns with the Meeting, to the 
end that something be done. Herrymon 
Maurer onetime teacher in West 
China and onetime Fortus: editor, is a 
Quaker from Sewic kley. Pa. 
a passionate concern in his sixth book. 
What Can I Know? (H irper; $ 

He writes as if he might be speaking in 
Meeting: in a rush and freshly. with a hot 
honesty that will carry many a reader un- 
suspecting into deep waters. For Quaker 
Maurer's concern is that human beings 
should think less, talk less and write less 
about God and the universe, and _ start 
experiencing them. 

The Knobby Facts, In other words, 
he says, pay attention to facts. Facts 
like sticks and stones. running water, a 


also reported that 


39, a 
and he voices 


3-50). 


sore toe or a deformed baby may be “per- 
plexing, unexplainable, intolerable, or fear- 


ful,” but they are the real root of human 
experience. 

Too many people says Maurer, prefer 
to turn away from the knobby facts of 
life, and “fall prey to the notion that there 
must be some great plan or some carefully 
dovetailed set of plans . . . that is bound 
to save everybody. Thus there have been 
waves of enthusiasm for religion as a 
purely social code. for religion as a distant, 
other-worldly law. and for religion as a 
sort of snug little hot-water bottle carried 
in everybody's vest pocket. 

In St. Germain-des-Prés or Bloomsbury, 
much of this might be accepted as existen- 
tialism. In the stubborn Quaker tradition 
that distrusts abstractions and relies on 

|ad hoc “leadings,” Maurer fights shy of 





are turning to the religious | 








LOVE is 
agree...but “there is nothing finer 


than a STROMBERG- 
CARLSO? in TV 


— 





wonderful we 


req 
® 





CLASSIC 
for the widest viewing angle in 21 inch rv. 


21—enclusive Panoramic Vision, 


Decorator-styled, in comb-grain blond oak 
veneers or ribbon-striped mahogany ve- 
neers. A happy choice indeed for the new 
center of interest in vour family life. 

ROCHESTER 3, N. ¥, 


STROMBERG-CARISON COMPANY, 


AIR CONDITIONED 


oars S 
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OLUMBUS 
MIAMI 


MORE THAN EVER 


MIAMI'S FINEST 





PATRIOTIC 
Blue sky, white sands... 


and the red carpet 





rolled our 


just for you, 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co for 63 years 
Woite for illustrated folder No. 5 
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any such cerebral pigeonholes, The very 
word idea, he holds, has the makings of 
snare and delusion: “The danger is that | 
one will sit down in the world of ideas and 
go into a sleep so bewitchingly full of busy 
fantasy as to make anyone certain that he 
is clear-mindedly awake. The only chance 
of staying awake is to take with one into | 
the world of ideas at least a few of God's 
inescapable facts.” 

True to the anti-theological attitude of 
Quakerism, Maurer bears down hard on 
Western religion, and especially Protes- 
tantism. “which at times has given more 
emphasis to religious concepts than to 
worship of God. It early assumed a de- 
terminism as rigid as that which sciences 








HERRYMON MAURER 
Explaining God was cursing God. 


were later to develop. It gave a new em- 
phasis to abstract analysis of God. evil. 
suffering . . . It made God a formal rather | 
than a creative absolute, for it used him as 
an explanation of the universe and not 
simply, as in many other religions. as the 
fountain of all things.” 

The Racket of Ideas. Maurer ends his 
book with no formula for spiritual success 
and no answer to his own questions— 
except, like Job, to lay his hand upon his 
mouth. 

He describes sitting up with friends 
whose child was dying, and “seeking rea- 
sonable explanation of God's ways to man 
- - - I tried to pursue it in my mind. dis- 
tant from the friends with whom I sat. 
But all at once the search was arrested. An 
emptiness clamped upon my mind. I did 
not simply know; I was told that my ex- 
plaining God had been cursing God. Thus 
stricken, I reached out my hands to my 
friends in a way I had not reached out 
before... 

“There is no explanation for suffering. 
There is no explanation for fear. These 
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amson Presents 


GREAT NEW 
PRODUCTS ! 


CHAIRS UPHOLSTERED 
IN HEAVY-DUTY VINYL! 


Now Samson Folding Chairs are | 
Super-resistant to scuffing and stains, All r 
upholstered models are now covered—at no f 
extra Cost to you—in new heavy-duty vinyl 
that is actually 50% heavier than vinyl de- | 
signed for home use. They are completely 
washable—easily cleaned with damp cloth, 
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FOLDING 
e BANQUET TABLE! 


This new Samson banquet table has 
Sreacer strength, with less weight, than any 
folding table its size. Safety lock prevents 
legs folding accidentally. Sets up easily, 
stores compactly. 6- and 8-foor lengths, 
30 inches wide. Tops in choice of tempered 
Masonite or super-tough Micarta. 


FOLDING 
TABLET-ARM CHAIR! 





Here’s the perfect chair for school and 
meeting rooms. The half-inch-thick tablet- 
arm is made of five plies of selected hard- 
woods. Concave seat and compound-curved 
back. Legs and frame are of electrically 
welded 19-gauge tubular steel. 

“How To Save Money On Public Seating”—An cye-open- 
ing new booklet that enables you to be a better buyer 
Write on your letterhead for a free copy. Ask your Samson 


public ee ey distributor for special quantity prices on 
chairs and tables; of write directly to the factory. 


are, of course, the things above all else Sa@MSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 


that we seek to explain away. But there is Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. A-C, Detroit 29, Mich. 
no explaining anything . . . How explain | ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDING FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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can have 


convenience alone! 





too—if you like. 
@The DM supplies post 


mailing—and saves post 
anybody can operate it. 


PREE: Handy wall chart of Pos 





Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc ie 


¥ 


Please send free J booklet, Oo 


Name 


Your office 


1288 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


postage meter! 


® Even the smallest office can afford 
this desk-model postage meter. 
The DM is worth its low cost in 


@ In the first place, you get rid of old 
fashioned adhesive stamps, and stamp 
Sticking, a stamp box, and frequent trips 
to the postoffice to buy postage. 
@ You always have the right stamp on 
hand for any kind of mail—print it as you 
need it, directly on the envelope. With 
your own small advertisement, 


age for parcels 
on special tape. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. Keeps track of 
postage used on visible registers. Can be 
set for as much postage as you want 

to buy —and protects postage from loss, 
damage, theft. Saves time and effort in 


ige! And 


@Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send the coupon, 


tal Rates, 


with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES = 


a 
Wy 


al 







wall chart to 





Firm_ 





Address 
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laughing and talking and dancing and 


playing at sports? ... 

“These facts, like all the facts of cre- 
ition. demand of men and women and 
children that they meet them. The task is 
to rid our ears of the racket of ideas and 
explanations by which we seek vainly and 
miserably to deafen our selves. It is to 
listen for encounters with God's facts. 
This I know.” 


Science & Health 


Optimism and health were almost pal- 
pable in Boston’s First Church of Christ, 
Scientist this week as 7.500 sound-bodied 
Scientists from all over the world met for 
their annual meeting. 

A special message from the Mother 
Church’s board of directors set the key- 
note: “Painless progress can be made by 





















PResipENT CupWortTH | 
Everyone felt fine. 


the individual and by humanity as a 
whole.” A bushel of recent cases of Chris- 
tian Science healing were read to the gath- 
ering—including total recovery from po- 
liomyelitis, abdominal cancer. rheumatic 
lever, dislocated hips diagnosed as beyond 
recovery and accident injuries pronounced 
fatal, No membership figures are ever is- 
sued, but what figures there were showed 
the faith to be 
branches were established in 19<2. 

As president of the Mother Church for 
the coming year the board named the wife 
of an ex-president, grandmotherly. Michi- 
gan-born Mrs. Luther Phillips Cudworth. 
a practitioner* for the past 42 years. For 
a decade after her parents became Chris- 
tian Scientists in Superior, Wis.. Grace 
Cudworth took no interest. Then after an 
operation, her mother brought her a copy 
of Founder Mary Baker Eddy’s writings. 
I got immediate relief through the read- 
iz of Science and Health,” she says, “and 
have been very well ever since.” 


flourishing: 34 new 


tuthorized mental healer 











for a classic vacation 


-.. see the glory of 


GREECE 


Land of Myth and Magic 


Visit the sun-kissed isles of Greece 
++. Where the poetry of pastoral 
seenes blends with history’s great. 
est treasures, 

You'll find fine food, hotels, and 
transportation at new lou prices... 
all enhanced by traditional Grecian 
hospitality, 

Greece completes your 53 holiday 
abroad, 


Apply to your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and Correspondents throughout the World 


In cooperation with the 
Gueex Nationa Tourtst Oncantzarion 





CONVENIENCE 
Located in the heart of the Grand Central 
crea. Close to theatres, shops, offices and 
transportation. All restourants and many 
guest rooms are pleasantly air-conditioned. 
Dine and dance in the famous Roosevelt Grill 





“ Zi 4) WY 
LEA QL A 

45th Street & Madison Avenue * NEW YORK 

A HILTON HOTEL * Frank G. Wongeman, Gen. Mg 


CPerciions 


SELECTIVE FUND, Inc, 
Notice of 30th Consecutive Dividend. 


The Board of Directors of Investors 

Selective Fund has declared a quarter- 

ly dividend of ten cents per shore 

payable on June 19, 1953 to share 

holders of record as of May 29, 1953. 
H. K. Bradford, President 


7 j 
SRM 
SELECTIVE FUND, INC, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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$irst modem stand base desk design 


Style No. 18072FB-40 





Another original concept of beauty and functional efficiency 


lhe NEW EINTORV cin 


The New Century desk is more than “just 
a desk.” It’s truly a tool of modern busi- 
ness — one that raises workers’ efficiency 
and lowers the cost of their output by 
speeding work, eliminating waste mo- 
tions and reducing fatigue. 


Art Metal engineers, originators of 
metal office equipment and the first island 
base desk design, discarded past design 
concepts, old traditions. The result is a 
desk that’s new in beauty, new in func- 
tional efficiency and new in comfort. 


See for yourself the complete line of 
New Century desks in all sizes and mod- 
els. Visit your nearest Art Metal sales 
room today or write for the free descrip- 
tive brochure “Art Metal New Century 
Desks.” Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y. 






Style No. 1855TL 


Style No. 1855FBR 


~~ , . . 
65 YEARS 
of ORIGINATION and LEADERSHIP 
in METAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








ELECTRONICS 


AN ELECTRONIC 


InERMOSTAT 
DUTSIDE 
YOUR HOUSE 








Tiny electronic “feeler,” 8 times more sensitive than ordinary controls, keeps your home tuned to the winter weather 


See that thermostat on the house above, mounted outdoors? 

It’s called the Electronic Weathercaster -and it's the 
key element in Honeywell's new Electronic Moduflow 
temperature control system, 

Constant comfort—that’s what this wonderful new 
system, the product of years of research and testing, can 
provide in your home. And this constant comfort is pro- 
vided by varying indoor temperatures, 





Electronic Weathercaster, with cover removed co reveal sen- 
Sitive ‘‘feeler’’ wire, is shown above. 


Conventional temperature control systems work on 
the principle that a constant te mperature should be main- 
tained indoors regardless of outside temperature. 

Now, scientific tests show that the last word in health- 
ful comfort is secured by varying the indoor temperature in 
relation co the outside temperature, Room temperatures 
should be higher when it's cold outside, lower when the 
weather warms up. 

The Electronic Weathercaster is the remarkable device 
that varies indoor temperature. It senses oxtdvor tempera- 
ture changes with electronic swiftness, then signals your 
heating plant ac the slightest shift in the weather. 

Just how the Electronic Weathercaster 
functions with relation to the other ele- 
ments in the Electronic Moduflow system 
to give you a new and superior kind of 
comfort is explained on the opposite page. 


a 


includes average 


Easy terms 





installation cost. 





AS OUTSIDE TEMPERATURES GO DOWN 


INSIDE TEMPERATURES GO UP 


Electronic Moduflow Controls help provide constant comfort 
— automatically —regardless of winter weather 


The diagram above shows how the Electronic Moduflow 
temperature control system works. 

The Electronic Weathercaster, 1, constantly senses the 
outdoor temperature, and by means of electronic signals 
continually tells the Electronic Clock Thermostat, 2, what 
indoor temperature is required to maintain comfort, The 
Electronic Clock Thermostat, mounted in your living 
room, signals the Relay Amplifier, 3, which aucomatically 
adjusts the heating plant to provide the amount of heat 
required to keep your home at the right temperature 
—no matter how changeable the winter weather. 

Your pre sent house, as well as your 
new home, can easily be equipped 
with this wonderful system because 
it’s designed to be installed without 





tearing up walls or floor boards. 


More comfort with less fuel. You enjoy important fuel 
savings when you have Moduflow because: 1. Electronic 
thermostats are 8 times more sensitive than ordinary 
thermostats, turn the heating plant on or off upon a 
quarter of a degree temperature change. 2. Heat is fur- 
nished in frequent cycles that prevent wasteful over- and 
underheating. 3. The Electronic Clock Thermostat auto- 
matically turns the heat down at night to save fuel, and 
then turns it “p before you wake — so you get up ina 
warm house, 

And because elements of the system contain no mov- 
ing parts, they require no costly maintenance. 

For full facts about Electronic Moduflow, see your 
heating dealer. You'll find him listed in the classified 
pages of your phone book. Or mail the coupon direct 
to Honeyw ell. 


Honeywell 





Tests show that if indoor tem- 
perature is merely held constant 







—— 
as the temperature outdoors = 
falls, you feel chilly and un- ~—}/-~~ Am lz 
comfortable, Because as the ~~ 
walls of your home become ~ =a 


} 
colder they “draw” more heat \o 
from your body. How Elec. ~~ 8’ 
tronic Moduflow solves this DISCOMFORT 
problem is explained below. 





71° INSIDE 





Heat loss from your home—and from your body —is rela- 
tively low ona sunny winter day. So if you're an average 
person, you're perfectly comfortable with an indoor tempera- 
ture of 71°. Electronic Moduflow takes these conditions 
into account, provides this temperature —automatically, 


12° OUTSIDE 73° INSIDE 


nm 
is 





Heat loss from your home increases greatly when ourdoor 
temperature drops. For perfect comfort under these conditions 
your indoor temperature should be raised —to compensate 
for colder walls. And that’s what happens —auromatically — 
in the Electronic Moduflow home. 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
2864 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
| 


L Send me complete information on Electronic Moduflow 
Send me name of nearby Electronic Moduflow dealer 


Name— 





Street__ 





City Zone___ State____ 
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Armco Stainless Steel stays good to look at-always 


Here, in a field of worn-out automobiles, is a still-shiny 
hubcap made of stainless steel. 

It is almost twelve years old now. But wear and 
weather haven’t harmed this special, rustless steel. It’s 
still just as bright as a mirror—and as beautiful as ever. 

You can get the lasting beauty of Armco Stainless 
Steel in many things you buy today—cooking utensils, 
sporting goods and a lot of others. You see, with Armco 
Stainless there’s no plating or finish to wear off. 

That's because it is solid, rustless metal all the way 
through. It’s easy to clean and keep clean, too. 





Like the many other special steels that carry the 
Armco triangle trademark, Armco Stainless Steel as- 
sures you of extra-long service and more value for 
your money. 


Here are a few of the scores of products made of Armco Stainless: 


a 
i 
—= | fy e ff =D 
\ _ , i 
j ; 
= ¥ U ¥ 
BATHROOM TABLE COOKING SPORTING 
ACCESSORIES FLATWARE UTENSILS GOODS 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION pRMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH PRODUCTS MADE OF ARMCO SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. WORLD-WIDE 


WY 


Acid indigestion 
usually accompanies 
temporary constipation 
_yet most laxatives.act 
caida alone. But Milk of Mag- 
nesia does more. It relieves both con- 
ditions . . . gives you more complete 
relief. So use Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
—the best laxative money can buy. 


Sad SLES 
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MILK of MAGNESIA 





MEDICINE 
Affairs of the Heart 


The 17,500 doctor members of the 
American Medical Association who con- 
vened in Manhattan last week busied 
themselves with their patients’ most per- 
sistent, everyday complaints. These ranged 
from stomach troubles to surgeons’ fees. 
But none drew more attention, from gen- 
eral practitioners and specialists alike, 
than affairs of the heart and arteries, whose 
diseases are far & away the commonest 
cause of death in the U.S. today. By co- 
incidence, the A.M.A. also voted its high- 
est award this year to a famed heart 
surgeon (see below). 

"Is That Bad?" Fully 1.000 doctors 
packed the hall when Fort Lauderdale’s 
Dr. Richard A. Mills (after praising the 
Florida climate as a palliative for heart 
sufferers) lambasted doctors themselves 
for giving a lot of their patients a needless 
heart flutter. Sometimes. he said, the pa- 





tient misunderstands when the doctor says 
“Your heart is slow.” “Your blood pressure 
is low,” or “Your heart is small.” If the 
doctor does not take the trouble to make 
it clear that this is good news. it may con- 
vince the patient that he is seriously ill. 

Whether the patient actually has heart 
trouble or not, the doctor can make him 
think he has by listening too long to the 
stethoscopic murmurings. And if there is 
something wrong, said Dr, Mills, the phy- 
sician must still be careful not to exclaim 
“I never saw a worse heart!” Finally, 
there are the cases where a doctor mis- 
interprets the symptoms or the results of 
his own examination. The one thing that 
all “iatrogenic” (doctor-caused) heart 
troubles have in common, said Dr. Mills, 
is that they are preventable. 

Doctors also criticized doctors in a panel 
on how best to treat the patient who has 
some degree of congestive heart failure. 
Brooklyn's William Dock argued that 
since many such patients are going to have 
to live with their disease for ten to 15 
years, they should be started promptly on 
i simple diet which a housewife can handle 
without a hospital's fancy kitchen gear, 
and they should be given prescriptions for 
simple, green-leaf digitalis instead of more 
expensive proprietary drugs. “In fact,” 
summed up Dr. Dock, “the main faults in 
the treatment of these patients are over- 
treatment and overprescription.” 

New York Hospital's Irving Wright put 
in a word for the defense. “The doctor is 
taking an awful licking today,” said he. 
“But it is also true that the community 
and the family conspire to make perma- 
nent invalids of these heart cases. And in- 
dustry must learn that cardiacs do as well 
at their jobs as other workers . . . It is 
up to us doctors as community leaders to 
see that these patients are treated as use- 
ful and productive citizens.” 

"Quick, the Knife!" Every now & 
then, even in the best of operating rooms 
and often with patients who seem to be 
the best surgical risks, the heart stops or 
flutters uselessly. Since there is no way of 
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CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
IS BETTER FOR 
YOUR HEALTH* 


THE NICOTINE 
AND TARS 
TRAPPED BY THIS 
VICEROY FILTER CANNOT 
REACH YOUR MOUTH, 
THROAT OR LUNGS! 
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*Reader's Digest 

January, 1950 
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MORE THAN BRANDS WITHOUT FILTERS 
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Since 1932...#64,200 Saved 





with Hauserman Movable Walls 


With its New York offices spread out over four Hudson River 
piers, United Fruit Company has had ample opportunity to 
test—and evaluate—the movabilityof modern Hauserman Walls 


Like any other business, United Fruit Company’s office space 
requirements are not nearly the same today as they were 
in 1932. During the Past twenty-one years, there have been 
numerous rearrangements of walls... all made with prac- 
tically no work disturbances or interruptions. 


Had United Fruit Company used ordinary masonry walls, 
those necessary moves would have cost approximately 
$70,200, as compared with the $26,000 that it cost to move 
the Hauserman walls. Furthermore, ordinary walls would | 
have required periodic repainting, whereas routine washing 
and polishing have maintained the original Hauserman wood- 
Srained finish . . . estimated redecorating savings—$25,000, 


That's the story .. . total savings with Hauserman Movable 
Walls —$69,200! Why not make a note to investigate 
Hauserman’s cost-saving story before you start your next 
non-residential building or remodeling job? Better yet, 
write today! 


THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET contains the cost-saving highlights 
about Hauserman Movable Interiors for practically every type of 
non-residential building application, large and small alike, Write 
for your free copy of “The Inside Story of Building Economy.” 
The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7528 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio, 


~AUSERMAN 
fle 


OFFICES »© SCHOOLS « LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 











foretelling such catastrophes,- said Dr, 
Julian Johnson of Philadelphia's Univer- 
sity Hospital, every operating theater 
should have emergency equipment: oxy- 
gen, an electric “defibrillator” to shock 
the heart back into action (Time, Feb. 11, 
1952), and the right surgical instruments 
for opening the patient's chest. 

But if these things are not handy, said 
Dr. Johnson, the surgeon must not wait 
for them. He should grab the nearest sharp 
instrument—whatever knife he is using 
may have to do—and open the chest so 
quickly that he will have his hand on the 
heart and begin ma-sage Within 15 sec- 
onds. Dr. Johnson would prefer a sterile 
instrument, but he added: “It’s better to 
have an infection in a live patient than a 
ste incision in a dead one.” 

"Don't Walk—Run." Some popular 
ideas about staving off heart disease are 
fallacies, said Boston's Dr. Paul Dudley 
White. Men who slow down to a walk 
after they hit the age of 4° may actually 
run into heart trouble sooner; for some 
unknown reason, the slowdown seems to 
increase the risk of hardening of the 
arteries. “The general warning to stop all 
Vigorous exercise at 40 seems to me ri- 
diculous.” said the 67-year-old physician 
who still hunts whales (Tie, Feb. 9) so 
that he can do research on their hearts. 
And, he added, there is no proof that trick 
diets or drugs, designed to ward off hard- 
ening of the arteries, do any good. 


Eyes, Noses & Necks 


A.M.A, members had a wide choice of 
scientific readings and panel discussions 
in section meetings (often with half a 
dozen running at once). besides color 
movies. color-televised demonstrations on 
a 6-ft. screen. scientific exhibits by medi- 
cal research teams and promotional dis- 
plays by makers of drugs and gadgets. 
@ The most case-hardened doctors sat on 
the edge of their chairs at color movies of 
Chicago's little Siamese twins, which in- 
cluded close-ups of their brains as Neuro- 
Surgeon Oscar Sugar sorted out the mixed- 
up blood vessels, and details of the long 
and complicated series of skin grafts 
(Time. Dec. 269 et seq.). Also for the 
professional audience only was a sequence 
of the surviving twin. Rodney Brodie, 
sitting happily alone in a playchair, though 
the top of his head bulged under the pres- 
sure of the brain against its light covering 
of skin and fuzzy hair.* 

G Some common psychosomatic symptoms 
can be mistaken for the common cold, re- 
ported the University of Oklahoma's Dr. 
Stewart Wolf. Hostility to the boss or 
resentment against mother-in-law as well 
as guilt and frustration can produce a 
stuffy head with “sinus headache” and 
a runny nose, as the body tries to wash out 
mother-in-law as it does dust or other 
irritants. 

Q The finding of an ulcer in the stomach, 
as distinct from the more common ulcer 








* The A.M.A, got together with Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories to put Rodney on a nation- 
wide TV show, but for the lay audience his head 
was kept covered with a baseball cap. 
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of the duodenum, need not mean that the 
patient must be rushed to surgery for 
fear of cancer, a team of Boston doctors 
reported after studying 1,000 cases. They 
still urge prompt operation for any stom- 
ach ulcer if there is reasonable suspicion of 
malignancy; otherwise, doctors can safely 
treat the patient for a month and see how 
the ulcer behaves. 

@ Half-yearly examinations by doctors 
are not enough to detect all breast cancers 
early, said a distaff team from the Wom- 
an’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. As 
proof that women should learn to examine 
themselves once a month, they cited seven 
patients who detected their own breast 





W. Eugen 
ODIE 
For television, a baseball cap. 
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cancers only a few months after doctors 
had found nothing wrong. 

@ Cataract victims who have had the lens 
removed from the eve can be given near- 
normal vision with contact lenses, which 
may be of plastic, two Manhattan special- 
ists said. Two others, from Philadelphia's 
Wills Eye Hospital, reported success in 
14 of the first 18 U.S. cases of cataract 
treated by slipping a plastic lens into the 
eyeball itself (Time, Feb. 4. 1952). 

@ Minor traffic accidents. such as rear- 
end collisions, cause a motorist’s head and 
neck to be snapped rapidly back & forth. 
This “whiplash” injury is often more 
serious than at first appears, said Neuro- 
surgeons James R. Gay and Kenneth H. 
Abbott, after research at Ohio State 
University. They urged full and prompt 
medical attention to ward off chronic pain 
or permanent injury. 


From Blue to Pink 


Few developments in surgery have had 
such public appeal as the “blue-baby” op- 
eration, first performed at Baltimore’s 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1944. Children 
born with malformed hearts look blue be- 
cause their blood does not get enough 
oxygen. They cannot romp like normal 
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as 47% with a Butler building! Pre 
tural steel members giv. 


* Up in weeks instead of months 


Space costs 
up to 47 PERCENT LESS 
with a BUTLER Building 


You can get all the space you need and cut your building budget as much 


* Permanent construction, low mainte- 


nonce 


* Firesafe and windsofe 
* Clear spans to 70 feet 


-engineering of Mass-produced struc- 
es you these advantages : 


® Choice of galvanized or aluminum Ove 
ering (alternate wall materials easily 
applied) 


* Attractive appearance 
* Adaptable to future needs 


Conserve working capital and get the space you need with a Butler 
building NOW! 





WAREHOUSE — straight sidewalls allow use of 
every square foot of floor spoce in this Butler 


STORE — well lighted, unobstructed floor space enables 
this food store owner to arrange salesmaking displays, 


rigid frame warehouse. 





Get More Space per Dollar .. . 
Butler rigid frame construction! 


KANSAS 
Birmingham, Alo 


Golesburg, 11 


Oil EQUIPMENT 


CITY, MO 


Richmond, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





with 





Address office nearest you for prompt reply 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 E. 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
990 Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, M nnesota 
Dept. 90, Richmond, California 


Please send me full information obout Butler buildings for 
use os . 
Nome 
Address 
City 





FACTORY — two Butler rigid frame buildings 
form an efficient, low-cost production machine 
shop. Notice brick front wall. 


it will pay you to get 
the BUTLER story! 


A few minutes spent with a Butler 
dealer may be the means of saving you 
up to half the cost of construction by 
conventional materials and methods! 
Be sure of getting the most for your 
building dollars... 
TODAY! 


mail the coupon 
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Mass Produced Parts, 
Gears, Gear Pumps, 
Spline Gages, Aircraft 
Gears. 








Whether you like your summer 
comfort from air-conditioned 
rooms ... or from the gentle 


breezes of Central Park, 
find your choice at New York’s 
quiet Essex House. Close to 
theatres and important business 
areas. Console Television and 
Radio available in all rooms. 
Single from $8, Double from $11. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846, 
Teletype NY 1-3076 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YoRK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-Presider 
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@ THE TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


OW 


SUMMER IN NEW YORK 


you'll 


t tf Managing Dir. 






He just contracted with Vinco 
to produce component parts. 
This confidence in Vinco is typical 
of many manufacturers from coast 
to coast. They have learned that 
whether the parts to be produced 
have close or loose tolerances, these 
parts will be delivered as specified, 
at a minimum cost and with a mini- 

mum of scrap. 
VINCO CORPORATION 
9121 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 
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Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


verholt & Company c., 8 Ford 



















youngsters; many of them cannot even 
walk across a room without huffing and 
puffing, and have to spend their waking 
hours in wheelchairs. 

When Child Specialist Helen Taussig 
and Surgeon Alfred Blalock (after years 
of experiments on animals) worked out a 
solution to the blue-baby problem, their 
proposal looked daring indeed: to revamp 
the arteries close to the heart so that more 
blood is pumped to the lungs to get its 
full quota of oxygen. It worked. Within a 
year, 80 of the blue boys and blue girls 
operated on at Johns Hopkins went home 
a healthy pink, and were soon able to run 
and play as if nothing had ailed them. The 
children thus saved from crippling and 
early death now number thousands, and 





SURGEON BL ALOCK 


It worked. 


scores of surgeons are doing the operation, 

But modest Surgeon Blalock. who 
speaks (in a soft Georgia drawl) as pre- 
cisely as he operates, is the first to point 
out that the case of the blue baby is only 
one of many abnormalities of the heart 
some innate, some acquired later in life 
which challenge surgery. Ever since he 
succeeded, at the age of 41. to the prized 
chair of surgery at Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
Blalock has been attacking these problems 
in his study, in the laboratory. in the 
operating theater and the lecture hall. He 
is concentrating now on valves inside the 
heart itself. 

A salaried staffman, Surgeon Blalock 
has no private patients, never sees a penny 
of the fees for his operations: all the 
money goes to the university. A pains- 
taking administrator, he is also a cracker- 
jack lecturer, wasting no words and never 
losing his temper. Only in the operating 
room when, with a heart exposed, life may 
be in the balance for hours, does Dr. Bla- 
lock’s gentle voice betray his tension. As 
soon as possible after his work is done, he 
relaxes with chain-smoked cigarettes. 
Weekends, he fishes or plays golf (in the 
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¢lP-CLosté 


The new BEMIS FLIP-CLOSE BAG is the 

ideal display and sales package for garments, linens, 

paper products, many food products... scores of things! 

The polyethylene (transparent plastic) permits showcase 
eye-inspection. The built-in closure permits easy touch- 
inspection and reclosure. FLIP-CLOSE has proved it boosts 
sales. Women prize these bags for their many household uses. 


You can package 
almost everything 


in a Bemis Bag 


In many industries— food, feed, chemicals, 
building, petroleum and others- 

Bemis Bags and other Bemis products 
meet an astonishing number of 
requirements...and new uses are 
continually coming to light. There 
probably is already a Bemis product 
suitable for your needs. Or you may want 
Bemis specialists to create a new 

display or shipping package, or to advise 
you on packaging methods. Write us. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Donut Mix They’re sanitary, 
that’s why doughnut 
mix is shipped in BEMIS MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS. 
More and more kinds of food products are being 
put in Bemis Multiwall Bags, made at twelve 
strategically located plants, coast to coast. 


economical, easily handled 


Rugs 

A rug manufacturer 

cut packaging time in 
half (figure that saving in 
your own business) with 
the help of Bemis 
packaging engineers. 
Formerly, the rugs were 
rolled in paper and taped, 
Now they are just 

slipped into Bemis 
double-wall paper tubes. 
A neater, handsomely 
printed package, too. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
109 North 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Send information about packaging 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches ir 
330 California communities, is the world's 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 stat 
= of December 31, 1952) 





s. Resources (as 
201,689,368.88 








Building California... <....... 


One out of every ten automobiles manufactured in the United States carries Cali 
fornia license plates. And. of these. one out of every four is financed by Bank of 
America. This bank offers Vineplin automobile financing through every one of its 
538 California branches and. by special arrangement, through 2.000 ( ilifornia 
new car dealers. This unique California-wide financing service creates a market 
not only for new cars... but for steel. tires. storage batteries. spark plugs, car 
enamel and hundreds of other corollary products. In this way. Bank of America’s 
nd progressive policies build California. ..and reach back into the 
ns of the nation to serve you 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSTA"2 ASSOCIATION 


Vast resources 








industrial regi 


MAA La a Vntnber of the Federal 


Bank of America has headquarters in the two Reserve cities of Californ a, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 
Representatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world, Bank 
of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf, 
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Sos, despite an unsurgeonly 





his swing). 


Last week the A.M.A.’s House of Dele- 


cere §=6THE Oey Door to 


tinguished Service Award, a citation and 

medal, but no cash, to the lengthening list 

of honors given Surgeon Blalock, 54, for 

his efforts to help all victims of heart and 

artery disorders, blue babies among them. 
Voyage to Boston 


harrumphed an anonymous British doctor 


vpress, when 





quoted in London’s Sunday Ex 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden’s physi- 
clans announced that their distinguished 


y 


patient would fly to Boston to be operated 
on by the Lahey Clinic’s Dr. Richard 
Cattell. Actually, the decision represented 
no skin off anybody's nose. With an admi- 
rable lack of professio 1 jealousy Eden’s 
British doctors recognized that the For- 
eign Secretary, still ailing after two opera- 











tions in London, needed a specialized skill 
which Dr. Cattell had developed as highly 
as any surgeon in the world. And the best 
place for Dr. Cattell to operate was on his 
home ground. 

At the start, Anthony Eden’s trouble 
seemed simple enough. He had stones in 
the gall bladder. This organ does nothing 
but store up the liver’s output of bile at 
times when the bile is not needed for di- 





gestion, and the human body can get along 
fine without it. So on April 12, Surgeon 
Basil Hume of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital cut out Eden’s gall bladder. After the Versatile Labor 
operation, the common bile duct. the tube 
which carries bile to the digestive tract, Transportation 
was partly obstructed. It may have been 
eos during surgery. This would be no Water & Power 
reflection on Surgeon Hume. for part of 


the operation has to be done “blind” under Mild Climate 
inches of body tissues. The duct may have Pl ' 

Ont Sites 
lumber and 
Mineral. 


been misshapen to begin with, or the trou- 
ble may have developed durin 

More surgery on the 56-yea 1 
was called for. Bile kept backing up into | 


his bloodstream and caused jaundice. So 


} 
Lung. 





1 patient 





Surgeon Hume had to operate on his pa- 
tient again on April 29 to do a patching 
job. However, as happens about once in 
every four such cases, the patching opera- 
tion also failed. Unless his bile duct could 
be completely repaired Anthony Eden 
would be doomed to chronic invalidism. 

By happy chance, the Lahey Clinic’s 
Dr. Cattell was lecturing in London when 7 
Eden’s doctors faced their dilemma. He ndustry is 


has specialized in repairing troublesome 2 

bile im ts. Dr. Cattell examined Eden call on the move to GEORGIA oa¢ because GEORGIA 
accepted the British nvitation to do a offers an amazing array of natural and physical 
third operation. But, he explained, it 


would be far better for him to do it in his resources ... readily accessible and in abundant 
own theater with a f of anesthetists 


and nurses who work smoothly with him | supply. Over 6,000 manufacturers are proving the 
ae ee fact that it’s good business to produce in Georgia. 








Eden was adjudged fit to fly, and last 
week he landed at Boston in a special 
Canadian government plane. By the Brit- 


Check for complete facts and details 





uld have had pd ss » Write to Clark Gaines, Secretary, Dept.16 
POY : : 100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 


ons’ own estimates, Eden w 
only a 50-50 chance of full recovery from 
this third operation if even the best British 
surgeon had done it, but at Dr. Cattell’s 
racticed hands his chance was rated 
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THE ECONOMY 


Truce Tremors 

When the first Korean truce rumors 
spread through Wall Street last week, 
stock prices suffered the worst break in 
two months. Government bonds, which 
had been slipping for weeks, skidded some 
more. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
slumped 4.65 points to 267.63, lowest since 
last October. Then, as the week wore on, 
and reports of an impending truce became 
official, prices steadied. With the help of 
some buying by the Federal Reserve, Gov- 
ernment securities also firmed up. Once 
again, the stock market showed that it is 
not peace that scares stock traders so 
much as uncertainty. 

What will peace do to U.S. business? 
Where does the U.S. economy stand? 
Banker Marriner Eccles. onetime chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, had 
one answer: “We're at the top of our boom 
now, and there are heavy deflationary 
pressures. Shortages are giving way to 
surpluses. More consumer goods will be 
produced than are sold. The home-build- 
ing peak has passed . . . Exports are fall- 
ing off rapidly . . .” Nevertheless, he ex- 
pected little change for the rest of the 
year in business, neither “further inflation 
nor deflation.” 

All but Dead. In general, there was lit- 
tle worry over the effects on business of a 
truce. The stock market, for example, 
seemed to have a cushion against a further 
sharp decline. Many investors who had 
been selling stocks and taking their profits 
at higher levels were looking around for 
likely buys at last week's lower prices. 
Furthermore, on the basis of past per- 





BUSINESS 


formance, companies could suffer some 
drop in profits without any damage to 
their dividends. Prewar, corporate divi- 
dends averaged 74% of earnings, whereas 
recently they have averaged only 58%. 
Another hopeful market portent; despite 
Dwight Eisenhower's plea for extension, 
the excess profits tax seemed all but dead 
come June 30 (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), 

For the rest of the economy, said a top 
Government economist last week, “the 
1953 outlook is brighter now than it was 
two months ago.”’ There were plenty of 
figures to back up Washington’s opti- 
mism. In May, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported, department-store sales hit 
the highest level ever, except in the war- 
scare months of July 1950 and June rosr. 
Personal income was still rising, industrial 
production (242 on the Federal Reserve 
index) was within a hair of its peacetime 
high, and a record of $12.6 billion in new 
construction was started in 1953's first 
five months, up 6% from a year ago. The 
labor market retlected the boom condi- 
tions: in April, said the Labor Depart- 
ment, layoffs were at the rate of nine per 
1,000 employees, a new postwar low for 
the month, and hirings (at 42 per 1,000) 
were well above 1952. 

Vote of Confidence. Here and there, 
some warning signals flew. Auto sales were 
high, but peak production (at an annual 
rate of 6,450,000 cars) had pushed dealers’ 
inventories to the highest levels in many 
months and used-car lots were full. Appli- 
ance stocks were piling up in some cities. 
In Detroit, a price war broke out among 
the big stores knocking 25% off Westing- 
house roasters and General Electric porta- 
ble mixers. 
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Despite these signs of lower prices 
ahead, businessmen themselves were still 


optimistic—and willing to bet their money 
that the boom would continue. In the third 
quarter, reported SEC, U.S. industry plans 
to spend $7.1 billion on new plants and 
equipment, about the same as the second 
quarter. At that rate, total outlays for the 
first nine months should run 7% above 
the same period in 1952—a $20.5 billion 
vote of confidence in the future, 


AVIATION 
Bogged-Down Boxcars 


When New Hampshire's sharp-tongued 
Senator Styles Bridges charged last No- 
vember that the Air Force was paying 
Kaiser-Frazer $1.2 million apiece for the 
same C-r119 Flying Boxcar that Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. made for $260,- 
ooo, K-F’s President Edgar Kaiser cried 
foul. He took newspaper ads in ten cities 
to answer the charges of K-F’s inefficiency 
(Time, Nov. 24) and invited a congres- 
sional investigation. Last week he got it. 

A Busy Day. Up before the Senate's 
Preparedness subcommittee came Tru- 
man’s ex-Under Secretary of Air John Mc- 
Cone, a Los Angeles Republican, ex-stcel- 
man and onetime shipbuilding associate of 
Henry Kaiser. McCone recited the crowd- 
ed events of a busy day in December 
1950. In the morning, Kaiser-Frazer got 
a $25 million RFC loan; at noon, Henry 
and Edgar Kaiser met McCone at lunch 
to ask him about defense work; in the 
afternoon, Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. was notified by telephone that Hen- 
ry and Edgar would come out to Hagers- 
town, Md. next morning to pick up copies 
of Fairchild’s specifications for making 
the C-119. 

When Fairchild executives protested, 
McCone assured them that K-F would 
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simply be a secondary source for planes— 
something the Air Force was trying to set 
up for all prime contractors. But a few 
months later, K-F became a prime con- 
tractor on its own. It bought working con- 
trol of Chase Aircraft, whose C-123 is 
Fairchild’s principal competitor. The de- 
cision to give K-F a contract to make Fly- 
ing Boxcars, said McCone, was made four 
days before K-F had even submitted its 
written proposal for one (Senator Bridges 
wryly called this “faster than fast’). 

Shop Practices. The contract was let by 
Lieut. General Orval Cook, then chief of 
Procurement and Industrial Planning, who 
admitted that he had done so without ever 
inquiring into what K-F’s costs for making 
the plane would be. And he had no records 
of the Wright Field meeting at which he, 
McCone and others made the final deci- 
sion to go ahead. They were using a wire 
recorder, said General Cook, but “the 
recording equipment failed . . .” K-F’s 
costs a plane were originally estimated at 
$467,000. Soon they soared to $902,000, 
then to $1.3 million (slightly higher than 
Bridges’ estimate). By May 1952, when 
the original contract was to have been 
completed, K-F had delivered only one 
plane. Up to the present, added General 
Cook, it has delivered only 44 of the 134 
planes originally called for. But the Air 
Force has made no move to cancel the 
contract in favor of Fairchild, which has 
already turned out 412 planes. 

Air Force Auditor Sidney Solomon, who 
checked the books at K-F’s plant at Wil- 
low Run, explained how money flew. For 
one thing, said he, K-F tried to charge off 
to the contract $715,631 of vacation pay 
for workers who had earned it from auto- 
motive work. Other items disallowed: 
1) $4.2 million of automotive costs, which 
would have eventually totaled $56 million 
if not eliminated; and 2) a charge to the 
Government for 65% of the cost of Kai- 
ser’s ads replying to Senator Bridges. 

There were also some questionable “shop 
practices,” said Solomon, such as the Wil- 
low Run workers’ habit of making “man- 
ual changes” in time cards to show credit 
for time not actually worked. Vermont's 
Senator Ralph Flanders, who drops his 
Rs in New England fashion, asked to have 
“shop practices” spelled. Explained he: 
“There are differences in pronunciation 
in different parts of the country.” 


COMMODITIES 
Who Builds the Bins? 


As the harvest of the new wheat crop 
began in Texas and Oklahoma last week, 
Department of Agriculture officials started 
to worry. Where will the U.S. put the 
wheat? 

Already in storage is a huge carryover 
of 575 million bushels of wheat and 800 
million bushels of corn. With the winter 
wheat crop estimated at 750 million bush- 
els and the corn at 3.1 billion bushels, 
some officials predicted a repetition of 
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HE budget deficit for fiscal 1953, 

ending this month, will be about 
$7.9 billion, instead of the $5.9 billion 
estimated by Harry Truman. Chief 
reason: income from corporate taxes 
was less than Fair Deal estimates. 


[AZERIOR Secretary McKay, wor- 
ried over charges that he opposes 
the development of natural resources, 
will soon announce support for two 
baer ower and irrigation projects 
or the West. One is the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas project to transport water 
eastward from Frying Pan Creek, a 
tributary of the Colorado, through a 
tunnel under the Continental Divide 
to the Arkansas River, south of Den- 
ver. The other is the Upper Colorado 
project, calling for the building of ten 
dams, which could rival lower Colo- 
rado’s Hoover (Boulder) Dam proj- 
ect, distribute water and wer to 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and 
New Mexico. McKay hopes Congress 
will authorize construction of the 
two projects for 1954 to 1955, as a 
hedge against a business downturn. 
Total cost: $2.5 billion. 


IFE insurance should cost less 
next year as a result of the Gov- 


ernment’s higher-interest licies. 
Mutual companies (e.g., Phoenix, 
Massachusetts, Prudential) which 


have been increasing dividends to 
policyholders on the basis of lower 
mortality rates have a new reason to 
continue the trend: they are earning 
more on investments. 


BECAUSE of a widening trade gap 
with the rest of the world, Turks 
fear the lira may be devalued. The 
government had hoped the gap would 
be filled by bigger wheat exports, but 
price-supported Turkish wheat is too 
expensive for the world market. In 
Istanbul’s black market, the lira, offi- 
cially pegged at 2.82 to the dollar, 
was down to 5.50 last week. 


FC’s new boss, Kenton R. Crav- 

ens, whose agency will probably 
be replaced next year by a bureau 
making loans to small businesses only, 
is running things as if RFC were al- 
ready going out of business. He has 
fired 477 staffers, laid down a rigid 


the 1949 glut, when stacks of wheat had 
to be left out on open fields. To try to 
make room, agriculture officials are stor- 
ing wheat in 75 mothballed ships on the 
Hudson River and in 50 more on the 
James River at Norfolk, Va. 

Last week Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture True D. Morse called an emergency 
conference on corn-storage problems in 
Des Moines and urged farmers to build 
more storage bins of their own. Said he: 
“We are moving forward on the premise 
that grain storage should not be run by 
the Government. It should be stored. . . 
on the farm, and when it leaves the farm, 
it should be handled by commercial peo- 
ple... I fear that if the Government 
must resort to buying bins and putting 
them up to store corn, we will have to 
look at the bins in the future as monu- 


Stipulation that a defense contractor 
can get an RFC loan only with a cer- 
tificate that the Government has first 
tried—and failed—to buy from a firm 
that does not need a loan. Result: 
loans have dwindled from ten or 15 a 
week to one or two. 


GOsPMAKERS are working them- 
selves into a new competitive 
lather. Their latest product: all-de- 
tergent soa) bars. Procter & Gam- 
ble’s “Zest” is already being test- 
marketed, as is Colgate’s “Charmis”; 
Lever Bros. is reported to be rushing 
a detergent bar of its own into pro- 
duction. The big ad froth will come 
next year. 


1.0. executives, feeling that they 
* are being ignored by the Admin- 
istration, largely because the White 
House has failed to approve the Tex- 
tile Workers’ John Edelman as an As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, have a 
propriated $1,000,000 for a radio & TV 
rogram to attack President Eisen- 
ower. Said one C.I.O. leader: “I 
move we tell [the Administration] to 
go to hell.” 


CoMMERCE Secretary Weeks 
will take a ne look at ship- 
building subsidies in hopes of getting 
the Government out of the shipping 
business. He cut $118,500,000 in sub- 
sidies to build new ships from his 
1954 budget, and Congress approved. 
First result: Moore-McCormack and 
Grace lines, which between them 
lanned to build four ships this year, 
ve canceled their plans. 


GOVERN MENT housing men hope 


to give the housing industry a 
new fillip by 1) cutting down-pay- 
ment requirements on FHA loans 
(now 10% to 20%), and 2) raising the 
mortgage limit from $16,000 to about 
$20,000. With time running out on 
this session of Congress, the propos- 
als face a race against the clock. 


CAR Corp.'s President Cloud 
Wampler expects an 82% gain in 
room air-conditioner sales this year 
(to 750,000), and estimates that 60,- 
000 new houses will be equipped with 
year-round air conditioning. 


ments to the failure of free enterprise.” 
In the grain country, Morse’s state- 
ment was coldly received, The grain men 
thought the Government should provide 
storage facilities, as it has for years. Stor- 
ing wheat is especially attractive to farm- 
ers now that the spread between the mar- 
ket price of wheat and the Government- 
loan price is the greatest on record. The 
farmer could sell his wheat in Chicago last 
week for around $2.04 a bushel. But if he 
stored it, he could borrow $2.54 from the 
Government, pledging the grain as securi- 
ty. If prices do not rise, he can let the 
Government take his wheat. One hitch: 
grain is eligible for support only if it is 
stored in Government-approved places. 
The following day. Morse got word of 
the grumbling in the grain belt. Mindful 
that President Truman had blamed the 
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THE WONDER METALS 
Key to Air Supremacy 


oxide form to make paints whiter and 
make them cover better. But titanium 
y with any other ele- 
ears it was considered 
as a pure metal 
“the streetwalker,” 
up anything), 

the Government’s Bureau 
nounced it had found the 
al way to refine it into 
commercially pure form. The Govern- 
ment subsidized experimental 
plants to process sm 
into sheets, rods, 
production of titanium was 
y Du Pont and Titanium 
Corp. But the Air Force wanted 
m desperately not only in its 
pure state but as an ideal substitute 
for columbium as a h 
in alloys. It pressed f 
gram to boost produ 
1955 (current production: 
A long fight ensued. 
defense officials argued that, wi 
sheet titanium costing as much as $ 
a lb., such a program, 
to buy all the titanium 
cost the Government 
year. Air Force men a 
all titanium is being s 
is produced, regardless 
Secretary Charles Wilson 
as now bought the Air 
ment. He has 


HE cold war has created a new kind 
of industrial battlefield. Obscur 
it lies behind closed lab- 
There, researchers for 
overnment are tackling 
developing and perfect- 
“wonder metals" —those metals 
g the unparalleled 
sses of the jet and 
Aircraft builders have al- 
laid down this axiom: the n 
which first masters th 
metals will rule the 
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melt. Nor is heat 
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their strength, then 
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atomic neutrons nee 
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3.400 tons a year), 


Is search explores a 
ively new. Some of 
metals were little more than 
y curiosities un 
created new needs, 
curiosities were foun 
Mous possibilities, 
Two of the best-known “wonder 
metals,” aluminum and magnesium, are 
now commonplace, although a few dec- 
ades ago they were prohibitive 
priced. Aluminum 


with a guarantee 
produced, might 
$500 million a 
rgued back that 
old as fast as it 


til the air age 
Gradually these 
d to have enor- 


approved a new $10,000,- 
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and its alloys are 
asic materials of all aircraft. Crane Co. to 
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aching on aluminum’s 
as’s 1,238-m.p.h. Sky- 
a magnesium-sheet 
- In the field of atomic power, the 
most important metal, next to urani- 
um, is zirconium. Reason: it js one of 
the few metals yet found which will 
not absorb atomic neutrons, But it is a 
frightening metal to process; 
form it is so unstable 
from the motion of 
ferred from one dis 
ores are more plentiful than tin, but the 
metal itself is still scarce, 

Until recently, one of the scarcest 
and hardest-sought metals was colum- 
not extraordinarily 
it mixes with steel, 


lighter, is encro: 
domain (Dougl are fast being won, 
ed incredibly 
achine and work, But 
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difficult to m 
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tanium, only half as h 
and four times as strong as most 
aluminum alloys, is now replacing both 
steel and aluminum in aircraft for 
skins, parts and struts, 

The promising field of powder met 
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ades of exceptional hardness 
it resistance are now being made 
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G.O.P. in 1948 for lack of storage facili- 
ties, Morse hastily “clarified” his state- 
ment. The Government, he said, has no 
intention of getting out of the storage 
business right away, may even buy more 
bins to handle this year’s wheat and corn 
surpluses. He pointed out that it would be 
“good business” for the farmer to build 
more storage capacity, so that he could 
have the grain on hand and ready to mar- 
ket if the price went up. Furthermore, the 
Government was ready to lend 80% of the 
cost of new bins built by the farmer, and 
would pay him 13¢ a bushel for storing 
last year’s corn for another year, 
. . . 

To demonstrate that “freeing butter 
from support prices would immediately 
double consumption and completely solve 
the butter problem,” Albert Lowenfels, 
president of Manhattan’s Hotel Bar But- 
ter Co., staged a one-day butter sale at a 
Manhattan supermarket last week. Price 
Set: 5s¢ a Ib.. the level to which Lowen- 
fels thinks butter would go if left un- 
Supported, compared with the going retail 
ate of zo¢. Total sales for the day: 
4.975 Ibs., against average Friday sales of 
600 Ibs. Net loss to Lowenfels to prove 
his point: about $2,300. 


INDUSTRY 
Atomic Energy for Sale 


Tn an unusual newspaper advertisement 
this week. North American Aviation, Inc. 
appealed to “any industry, industry group 
or industry-government combination” to 
join with it in building “an atomic power- 
generating pilot plant right now.” Such a 
plant has been designed by North Ameri- 
can. The company, makers of the famed 
Sabre jet, said that only the construction 
of such a pilot plant could provide “the 
answers to vital practical questions re- 
garding the use of atomic energy.” Cost 
of the plant: about Sto million. 


"Come South, Young Man" 


For Yankee youth, Colonel Harry M. 
Ayers, publisher of the Anniston, Ala. 
Star, last week had a few words of ad- 
vice: “Come south, young man.” Since 
World War II, Ayers pointed out at the 
27th anniversary of the founding of Woos- 
ter School in Danbury, Conn., capital has 
been pouring into the South. Even so, said 
Ayers, “the South is still an undeveloped 
region.” Youth, said he, would discover, 
as Northern industry had, that in the 
South “competition is not so keen as it is 
in other regions,” and “conditions are so 
much better and success much easier.” 


REAL ESTATE 


A Lesson in Economics 

Even among white families eager to give 
lip service to racial equality, the prospect 
of having a Negro move into the house 
next door will often bring qualms about 
declining property values and a panicky 
urge to sell out fast. Last week one group 
of Philadelphia families fought back in a 
novel way against sellout fever. 

Early last year a few Negroes Dean to 
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Sane floor gpace 254, more, desl | 


ERE’S another firm that discov- 

ered how to avoid renting more 
space when their offices became over- 
crowded. Instead, the Comptroller 
of this Birmingham company em- 
ployed a less costly way—used Shaw- 
Walker “time-engineering’’—got 25% 
more desks in less space and increas- 
ed per capita production. 

It’s for offices just such as these, 
where space is at a premium, that 
Shaw- Walker especially designed the 
“time-engineered”’ Space-Saver Or- 
ganized Desks. These revolutionary 
desks eliminate crowding and actu- 
ally help each worker get more done. 








All drawer space—every element 
—is organized to pre-position work 
and working tools, to save wasted 
motions, wasted time. 

And this is just one of the ways 


“Built Like a 
Ay Skyscraper” 
) 
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Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business since 1899, Shaw- 
Walker now makes 4000 products to 
help step up office output—chairs, 
desks, Fire-Files, filing cabinets, 
loose -leaf and payroll equipment — 
everything for the office except ma- 


“Time-Engineered” 18 

Ways to save time and 

space in every office job, § 
76 models. 


Records drawer organ- 
izes any reference lists -—> 
for speed 


Built-in organizer rack 
pre-positions working 
Papers, forms, pads 


Waste basket in drawer 
saves time, floor space. 


New low comfortable height (29") speeds 
reading, writing, reaching, 





business lettrerhes 


GSHAW-WALKER 





chines—each “time-engineered” for 
the needs of every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new 
office, or merely modernizing, make 
sure you use Shaw- Walker through- 
out. It will help you stretch time—the 
most critical factor in business today. 


Rimless roll-edge top—the 
ae most comfortable working 
—_—. top ever invented, 


+~ Nine-compartment spa- 
=" clous center drawer pro- 
vides specific place for all 


ree working toolsa—from Paper 
s My lips to binders, 
fy . : 
4 { \ 
(37 oe | MS & 
“44 » Four “in drawer” letter 


baskets organize papers, 
Keep desk top clear 


File drawer with built-in tilting dividers that prevent 
folder slumping, organizes work for easy reference, 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stret< hing 
office time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered ”, 
and equipment. 3¢ 
d to: Shaw-W 


office systems 
sages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on 
ker, Muskegon 16, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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MARRI, 
UNS 


& 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


That's why the young man wanted 
our help, 


For some time he’d been buying 
stocks for price appreciation and lib- 
eral returns, He felt that since he was 
single he could afford a fair degree 
of risk, particularly when he was 
making nearly 7% ona portfolio of 
nine stocks worth a little more than 
$20,000, 


Buc now he was getting married 
and he thought it would be wise to 
make safety of principal his primary 
objective, 

He wondered if we wouldn’t re- 
view his portfolio from that stand- 
point... make any suggestions we 
saw fit... and recommend which se- 
curities he should sell to increase his 
cash reserves. 


Our Research Department was 
happy to help him, of course. They 
suggested that he prune several of 
the more speculative issues from his 
list and establish a porcfolio better 
designed to safeguard his capital 
—but still return better than 5%. 


Of course, marriage is only one 
thing that might make a difference in 
your investment objectives, might 
call for an experienced review of 
your present holdings, 

If your own outlook has recently 
changed, we'll be glad to go over the 
stocks you own, analyze your over- 
all position, or prepare an up-to-date 
program for any particular sum, 

There's no charge, either, whether 
you're a customer or not, 


Just address your letter to— 


Watrer A, SCHOLL, Department 5-35 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER x BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y: 
Office 


in 104 Cities 








move into an all-white section of Phila- 
delphia’s East Germantown. A number of 
other houses in the district promptly went 
up for sale. Real-estate brokers—many of 
them Negroes—moved en masse into the 
general area, asking white families to list 
their homes. When some white families 
refused to give listings, the brokers 
couldn’t believe that they wanted to stay 
where they were. 

Finally, eight white and four Negro 
families got together and started distrib- 
uting signs to their neighbors, stating: 
THIS HOUSE IS NOT FOR SALE. Attached 
to the sign was a letter: “We like this 
neighborhood. . . Constant pressure from 
real-estate brokers is annoying and we re- 
sent it We have found that some 
white families are still under the mistaken 
impression that a community or block 
must remain all white or ‘go all colored’ 
[and] that property values decline when 
colored families move in . Values do 
not decline except during panic selling.” 

Few of the 400-odd signs distributed in 
the neighborhood were posted. But lead- 
ers of the sign project were undismayed, 
felt it was too early to assess the impact 
of their idea. In the meantime, their ex- 
periment could stand by itself as a primer 
lesson in both democracy and economics. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Metal Empire 


Although few Canadians have ever even 
heard his name, Thayer Lindsley has prob- 
ably done more to develop the mineral 
riches of Canada than any other man of 
his time. Last week the tall. spare, 72- 
year-old president of Ventures Ltd. called 
a special meeting of shareholders in To- 
ronto to announce his biggest venture: a 
hydroelectric power development in the 
vast Yukon Territory, which may cost up 
to $2 billion and develop as much as 
5,000,000 h.p., to run a great new metal- 
lurgical development in the Canadian 
Northwest. 

Lindsley’s vast project will take 20 
years or more to complete. A lacework of 
Yukon rivers and lakes, whose waters now 
flow north to the Arctic Ocean, will have 
to be dammed off in the north to form a 
new lake thousands of square miles in area 
and nearly 200 ft. deep. The backed-up 
waters, under one plan, would force the 
moving of the Yukon’s largest town, 
Whitehorse (pop. 2.594), and the rerout- 
ing of the Alaska Highway and the Yukon 
Railway, The southern side of the man- 
made lake will be tapped, and its waters 
led through tunnels to the Pacific. Energy 
produced by the waters’ swift drop to the 
sea will almost triple the output of the 
famed U.S. Hoover Dam. 

Deep-Sea Port. At the power site. Ven- 
tures plans to build mills and smelters to 
process ore from the company’s worldwide 
network of mines. Electric furnaces will 
manufacture pig iron and steel, fed with 
iron ore from Ventures’ mines on Van- 
couver Island, chrome from a Ventures 
property in the Transvaal, cobalt from 
New Caledonia and manganese from 
Southwest Africa. Another plant will man- 








PHILADELPHIA NEIGHBORS 
They want to stay put. 


ufacture aluminum. Lead and nickel from 
Ventures’ Canadian mines will be proc- 
essed on the site. A new, deep-sea port 
near by will enable ships to deliver ore 
and carry away finished metals all year 
round, 

The development must be carried out 
in stages, and the first stage—a $250,000 
survey of Yukon’s lakes and rivers—is al- 
ready under way, will be finished late this 
summer. The first $5,000,000 capital has 
been raised by sale of debentures, and 
Ventures expects to raise more as needed, 
Next spring, the first 25,000-h.p. pilot 
power plant will be started. 

Classmate of F.D.R. No man is better 
equipped by experience than Thayer 


Lindsley to launch the Yukon project. The 
publicity-shy Ventures president 
one of the most successful 
Canadian mining ever since 


has been 
operators in 
he went to 











THAYER LinpsLey 
He learned to keep moving. 
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Canada from the U.S. in the early ‘20s 
with a nest egg of $30,000 in cash, Linds- 
ley, a Harvard classmate of Franklin 
Roosevelt, got his initial capital and min- 
ing know-how operating an iron mine in 
Oregon, but it was in Canada that he came 
into his own. 

For two decades after Ventures was 
formed in 1928. Lindsley often traveled 
the hinterlands of Canada by pack and 
canoe, scouting mining properties. Ven- 
tures acquired the rich Falconbridge Nick- 
el mines at Sudbury, Ont., Giant Yellow- 
knife (gold) mine, United Keno Hill 
(lead) mines and a dozen other rich Ca- 
nadian producers. The 20-odd Lindsley- 
controlled properties listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange are now valued at more 
than $236 million. Through a maze of 49 
holding companies and operating subsid- 
iaries, Ventures’ mining interests have 
spread far beyond Canada and now are on 
four continents. 

Mysterious Figure. Despite his wide- 
spread interests, Lindsley has remained an 
unknown, almost mysterious figure in the 
business world. He divides his time be- 
tween his apartment on Manhattan's Park 
Avenue and a fashionable house in Toron- 
to’s suburban Forest Hills. He works up to 
15 hours a day, much of the time poring 
over geological maps spread out on the 
living-room floor. “His work Is studying 
his own mines,” a colleague once said, “His 
relaxation is studying someone else Eg 

At last week’s shareholders’ meeting, 
Lindsley let his aides expound most of the 
details of the great Yukon project. He 
said little except to summarize the plan 
with a shattering understatement “The 
implications this may have on | the com- 
pany’s future | are far-reaching.’ 


CORPORATIONS 
A Buy in Botany 


For a year, stockholders of Botany 
Mills, Inc., have had only bad news. Presi- 
dent C.F. H. Johnson Sr.. who built up 
the famed textile company, died in April 
1952. The annual report for 1952.showed 
a deficit of $5.509.434, worst in the com- 
pany’s 64-year history. No dividends have 
been paid on common or preferred stocks 
since last fall. Last week the stockholders 
finally heard what sounded like good news: 
control of the company was being bought 
by Philadelphia's Bankers Securities Corp., 
headed by Albert M. Greenfield. who has 
made a specialty of buying sick companies 
and making them well. 

The deal involved the sale of approxi- 
mately 200,000 shares (out of 513.444 
outstanding), at an estimated price of 
$900,000, by Johnson’s widow and son, 
C.F. H. Johnson Jr., who succeeded his 
father as Botany’s head. At that price, 
control of Botany seemed a bargain. even 
though it is short of working capital. It 
has up-to-date plants and a five-year con- 
tract with Philadelphia’s H. Daroff & 
Sons, makers of “Botany Brand soo” 
suits. Daroff agreed to buy 15 million 
yards of woolens at a cost of approxi- 
mately $75 million. 

Greenfield is still president of Albert M. 
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Fork Truck Operation 
PAYS OFF IN BIG SAVINGS! 


“At least until proved otherwise, according to Hugh Carmichael, owner of Borg Bottling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


You don’t have to be BIG to get BIG benefits out of the use of CLARK 
equipment. Here’s the world’s smallest fork truck installation—Barq 
Bottling Company, Hamilton, Ohio. They do a volume of 130,000 cases 
a year, but the money they're saving looks plenty big to them. This is 


what they did: 1. Bought one CLARK fork truck to replace two monvol hond trucks. 
2. Converted from skids to pallets. 
3. Converted four conventional route trucks into pollet-body trucks. 


And this is how it paid off: 

1. Cut 50% off the time required to unlood supplies, and this with 
one less man, 

2. Eliminated menvol labor from truck looding—only 15 to 20 
minutes now required per truck, with 60% grecter loods 
per truck. 

3. Met peak-season demands with one less truck, becouse of fost 
palletized reloading. 

4. Provided more time for driver-solesmen to do o real selling job, 


5. Increased usable storage space over 100% by high-tiering. 


This CLARK truck system cut total costs $6500 
in the first year. Furthermore Barq’s boosted 
sales 10% as a result of improved operating 
conditions. All of which goes to prove: No matter 
how big you are, you make more money when 
you handle your goods with CLARK equipment. 


Send for Case History reprint from 
AMERICAN BOTTLER Magazine 


CLARK Fork’ TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS + INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY » BATTLE CREEK 34, mncmgAN 
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AJTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND 5) WICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Damaging Moisture 





Ruinous Mildew 
Unplegsant Mustiness 





in home or office 







ALBERT GREENFIELD 
From bad to good. 





Greenfield & Co., the realty firm which 
started him on his way in big business. His 
Bankers Securities Corp. also controls 
Loft Candy Corp., Hoving Corp. ( Bonwit 
Teller), seven Philadelphia hotels and 
City Stores Co., (twelve stores). As if to 
show that one big transaction a week was 
an inadequate measure of his talents, 
Greenfield also announced a $4,000,000 
modernization program for his Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


e @ Robert Joseph Levy, so, a partner in 
estin ou e | the Manhattan brokerage firm, Robert J. 
Levy and Co., was named chairman of 


ENDED 
OREVER 


with the 





Standard Gas & Electric Co. (Time, Novy. 
17), replacing Edward O, Boshell, 51, 


who resigned to devote full time to West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., where he is pres- 
ident and board chairman. Levy, a Stand- 
ard Gas director since 1947, was chief 
Board 


administrative officer of the of 
Economic Warfare in 1942. In 1943 he 
was commissioned a major, went overseas 


Here’s the modern way—tops in convenience, and became Dwight Eisenhower's liaison 





tops in results—to rid your home of destructive officer to Charles de Gaulle. was dis- 
moisture. Just plug in the new Westinghouse charged from the service as a lieutenant 
Dehumidifier . . . and all dampness and mold- colonel in 1946. 
forming humidity is sucked out of the air. It’s @ Charles Edward Wilson, 66, onetime 
automatic. No muss, fuss, or messy chemicals. president of General Electric and chief 
Ideal for use in basements, linen closets, bank mobilizer for the first year of the Korean 
vaults, workshops, libraries, recreation rooms, war, became board chairman of Grace 
photographie darkrooms, laundries, or wherever k your Chemical Co., a subsidiary of W. R. 
moisture is a problem indoors, As house Grace & Co., of which Wilson is a direc- 
, : Westing tor. Grace Chemical is now building its 
Ask Your Westinghouse Dealer for Free Home Triall for a Free first manufacturing unit, a $19 million 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION Dealer i! nitrogen plant near Memphis. 
Electric Appliance Division + — Springfield 2, Mass. Home Tria Q Sir Oliver Franks. 48, former British 


Ambassador to the U.S. and a director of 
See sur three popular TY shows every week... 


Lioyd’s Bank Ltd., Britain's third largest 
FREEDOM RINGS... Westinghouse STUDIO ONE... MEET BETTY FURNESS , 


| 

| 

| 

| stepped up to deputy chairman. Franks 
is thus first in line to succeed Lord Bal- 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS Westinghouse four of Burleigh, 70, as head of the 


bank, 
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GOVERNMENT 
Adviser to the President 


A plan to set up a new Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was sent to Congress last 





week by the President. The work of schol- 
arly Economics Professor Arthur F. Burns, 
who will head the new council, the plan 
will re-establish CEA as the President's 
top economi¢ advisory group. Like the old 
CEA, first set up under Harry Truman’s 
Administration, the new three-man board 
will keep an eye on U.S. economic changes, 
advise the President on what to do about 





them, help him prepare his economic re- 
ports to the nation. But there the com- 
parison ends. 

Ihe chairman of Eisenhower's council 
will outrank the other two members, and 
be the only council member to sit in on 
presidential conferences. An “Advisory 
Board on Economic Growth and Stabili- 
ty.” composed of top members of Govern- 
ment departments (e.g., Commerce. La- 
bor, Agriculture), will be set up to draw 
plans for combating any recession and to 
formulate long-range economic policy, To 
bridge the gap between the planners and 
the President, Ike’s own economic adviser, 
Gabriel Hauge, an ex-McGraw-Hill editor 
will sit in on Advisory Board meetings. 

Eisenhower's beefed-up council will be 
operating within 60 days under Chairman 
Burns, but will need funds. probably 





$300,000 a year, to keep going. A former 
Columbia University economics professor 
Arthur Frank Burns, 49, is a rumpled 
pipe-smoking, registered Democrat, who 
voted for Eisenhower because “my think- 
ing. . . ran pretty much like the thinking 
of the country.” In economics, however 
Burns's thoughts follow no particular 
school. He firmly believes that Govern- 
ment should stay out of the nation’s eco- 
nomic affairs as much as possible, interfere 
only out of “hard necessity.” Burns him- 
self knows only one way to classify econo- 





Economist BuRNS 
Either good or bad. 
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Than any other make! 

Year after year, more Westinghouse Water Coolers are installed 
than any other make ... in the giant, new Cleveland Ford 
Plant, in the Philadelphia Neurological Hospital, in the Miami 
Cadillac Hotel . . . and in thousands of other locations. No 
wonder they're the Blue Chip Line of the Industry... featuring the 
new, exclusive Super Sub-Cooler for greater cooling capacity at 

lower operating cost... new, static condenser to eliminate all | 
fan noises. Plus stainless steel top, foot-pedal control, auto- 
matic stream-height control, anti-squirt bubbler and other 

features ... 13 models from | gallon to 22 > gallons. 
| 
Check Your Local Westinghouse Supplier for Details 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Electric Appliance Division Springfield 2, Mass. | 


you CAN BE SURE...iF s Westinghouse 


See our three popular TV shows every week... 
FREEDOM RINGS ... Westinghouse STUDIO ONE . . . MEET BETTY FURNESS 








“FASTER DELIVERIES? 
Of course! 


hut Clipper Cargo 
gives you 





with on-time 


New markets . . 
deliveries to 83 countries and colo- 
nies on all six continents by a huge 


Clipper* fleet... 40 flights a day 
from the U.S.A. alone! Cargo space 
on every passenger Clipper. 
Scheduled all-cargo Clippers be- 
tween the U.S.A. and Europe, Latin 
America and Alaska. 


Lower costs—by lighter packing, 
lower insurance rates, less han- 
dling, less pilferage. 

Swift deliveries—for better cus- 
tomer service, less money in inven- 
tory, less stock on hand. 

Space may be reserved—plan de- 
liveries more accurately. 

More experience—Pan American 
carries more overseas cargo than 
any other airline in the world... 
even on the highly competitive 
U.S.A.— Europe run! 

411 helpful offices around the 
world to expedite your cargo. 

A Free Cost Analysis of your spe- 
cific shipping requirements—to 
show how Clipper Cargo can save 
you money. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Call your Shipping Agent or Pan American, 
In New York: STillwoll 6-0600, 80 E. 42 Street, 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Paw AWERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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| rials. 


mists—good or bad. “And you'll have to 
decide for yourselves,” he once -told his 
Columbia classes, “where I belong.” 

Born in Stanislau, Austria, Burns grad- 
uated from Columbia in took his 
doctorate in economics nine years later. 
After teaching at Rutgers and Columbia, 
he was appointed research director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
in 1945. When the old CEA ran out of 
operating funds three months ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower picked Burns as his eco- 
nomic adviser, got a $50,000 appropria- 
tion for him to set up shop. 

Congress parted with the money with 
great reluctance, mostly because Truman’s 
councilmen had made few friends on Cap- 
itol Hill. Under Truman, the three CEA 
members all had equal standing. Thus the 
council was often split and public squab- 
bles were common. It became less of an 
advisory board and more of an apologist 
for the Administration’s economic poli- 
cies. There seems to be little chance of 
similar trouble under Burns. Said he: ‘My 
inclination would be to stay out of the 
limelight, make my recommendations to 
the President, indicate the basis for 
{them], and then, having done that, to 
remain eternally quiet.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


Moving Salesroom. Trans World Air- 
lines opened mobile ticket offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. In each city, a 
truck, equipped with reservation counter, 
upholstered benches and two-way radio- 
telephone, travels on a fixed route, offer- 
ing information, reservations and tickets. 

Diamond Enlarger. An_ instrument 
which magnifies diamonds 20 times, en- 
abling purchasers to see any flaws and 
imperfections, has been developed by H. 
Percy Zeininger, Boston diamond cutter. 
In use at Shreve, Crump & Low Co., Bos- 
ton jewelers, the Magnascope has boosted 
diamond sales. Price: $600. 

Car Coffee. A coffee maker that plugs 
into an auto dashboard socket has been 
put on the market by Technische Appa- 
rate Vertriebsgesellschaft, West Germany. 
The gadget signals with a whistle when 
the water boils, pours it onto instant 
coffee, cocoa or a tea bag with the turn of 
a knob. Price in the U.S.: $34 to $38. 

Fully Automatic. The Chrysler Corp. 
announced that fully automatic transmis- 
sions will be standard equipment on all 
new Chrysler Imperials and Crown Impe- 
Similar to the Borg-Warner type 
used by Ford, the new transmission will 
probably be used later on Dodge, De Soto 
and Plymouth cars. Price as optional 
equipment: approximately $100. 

Faster Freight. A new, high-speed 
Santa Fe train, designed for better com- 
petition with truckers in hauling fresh 
fruit from the West Coast, set a new 
record for California-to-Chicago freight 
trains on its maiden run last week. Train 
No. 62 hauled 18 refrigerated carloads of 
American Beauty plums to McCook, IIL 
in 614 hours, compared to the average 


1925, 


| truck time of about 96 hours. 
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Born. To Barbara Bel Geddes, 30, 
actress of stage (The Moon Js Blue) and 
screen (J Remember Mama), and Wind- 
sor Lewis 34 summer-theater producer- 
director: their first child, a daughter; in 
Manhattan. Weight: 5 Ibs. 11 oz, 


Born. To Judy Canova, 36, hillbilly 
screen and radio (The Judy Cunova 
Show) comedienne. and Philip Rivero, 
39, wealthy Cuban importer: their first 
child, a daughter, Name: Diana. Weight: 
8 Ibs. 143 oz. 


Marriage Revealed. Ethel Merman, 
44, trumpet-voiced songstress of stage & 
screen (Cull Me Mudam);: and Robert 
Forman Six, 45, oilman president of Con- 
tinental Air Lines; he for the second time, 
she for the third (her second marriage. to 
American Weekly Publisher Robert D. 
Levitt, ended in divorce last year); in 
Mexicali, Mexico, on March 9. 


Married. Sir Alexander Korda, 59, 
British cinemogul (The Third Man, 
Breaking Through the Sound Barrier); 
and Alexandra Irene Boycun, 23, farm- 
bred Canadian singer: he for the third 
time, she for the first; in a surprise civil 
ceremony at Vence, in southern France. 
Said Moviemaker Korda: “She has never 
played in a film, and never will.’ 


Divorced. By Diana Lynn, 26. cinemin- 
genue (Meet Me at the Fair John C. 
Lindsay, 35. Beverly Hills architect: after 
44 years of marriage, no children; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. William Tatem (“Big Bill’’) 
Tilden II, 6c. longtime international ten- 
nis champion and one of the U.S.'s great 
athletes; of a heart attack: in Hollywood 
(see SPORT). 


Died. Roland Young, 6s, veteran Lon- 
don-born cinemactor (Topper, Ruggles of 
Red Gap), whose clipped moustache 
clipped accent and acidly debonair style 
made him a comic stand-by of the U.S. 
screen for more than two decades; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. James Shelley Hamilton, 69, 
composer of the famed college ballad Lord 
Jefirey Amherst, and pioneer Hollywood 
scriptwriter (The Perils of Pauline); of 
uremic poisoning; in Rutland, Vt. 


Died. William Farnum, 76, oldtime 
idol of the silent screen; in Los Angeles. 
Making his cinema debut in The Spoilers 
(1914), He-Man Farnum outpunched Vil- 
lain Tom Santschi in thé movies’ first 
bloody balcony-to-street saloon brawl, 
spent three days in the hospital with a 
broken nose, cuts and bruises, bent ribs. 
In the early ‘20s Farnum made as much as 
$5 20.000 a year, lost $2,000,000 in the ’29 
crash, survived the transition to sound 
to play supporting roles (Samson and 
Delilah). 
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: ELLER Two recent developments 
BEW ARE : make it more important 
< than ever that manu- 


facturers and merchants 


have adequate ‘‘Products 


Liability”’ insurance. The 





first is a growing ten- 
dency for new laws and court decisions to broaden the range 
of liability. The second is the effect of inflation in influencing 
sharply higher verdicts. 
This double threat endangers the future of every business not 
shall be glad to help you review your prod- 


fully protected. We 
or any other phase of your business 


ucts liability coverage 
insurance in the light of today’s conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET » NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Buffalo > Seattle + Vancouver « Winniper + Montreal + Toronto « Havana 





This announcement appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE 


$40,000,000 
Richfield Oil Corporation 


Thirty Year 3.85% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due June 1, 1983 


The Corporation, pursuant to agreements negotiated by 
the undersigned, has sold or agreed to sell the above- 


described Debentures to a group of institutional investors 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


eee for TIME's organized narrative of these momentous days 
of decision—told without repetition, with all the non- 
essentials pared away 


« « « for TIME’s special help in understanding the news as it 
happens all over the world, as it affects our homes, our 
cities, Our economy, our government 


this is no time to be without 
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‘(| SCIENCE 
; 
| Rabbit Reactor 


( | Atomic energy has passed a new and 
‘ important 


milestone. Last week Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Gordon 
Dean told an Atlantic City meeting that 
the AEC’s “breeder reactor’ at Arco, 
Idaho has been pronounced successful. 
The development multiplies by more than 
too the energy-producing potential of 
the world’s uranium. An analogy spelled 
out by Dean explained what atomic 
breeding is. 

Dean asked his audience to imagine 
that the world has only 100 gallons of 
gasoline, but that when the gasoline is 
4 | burned in the presence of water, it turns 

some of the water into new gasoline. If 

the amount produced is less than the 
original stock, the world would soon run 
out of gasoline. But if the amount is 

| Sreater, the gasoline stock could grow big- 
ger and bigger until all the world’s water 
had been turned into fuel, 

Done with Neutrons. Breeding atomic 
fuel, said Dean, works in somewhat the 
same way. Natural uranium contains only 
7“ of fissionable U-23s, Nearly all the 
rest of it is non-fissionable U-238. But 
when U-235 fissions (splits in two) and 
produces heat, it also yields free neutrons. 
Some of these are needed to keep the 






Even a FLOOD couldn't get through 
HOLCOMB WATER-PROOF WAX 

















Cetronia Fire Station floor reaction going; they make other U-23s 
itoms split. Some neutrons escape or are 
still shines after 24 hours | absorbed by structural materials in the 
reactor. The rest of the neutrons enter 
under water, mud and silt! the nuclei of U-238 atoms and make them 
turn into plutonium, which is Just as fis- 
sionable as U-235 and can be used as 
What happens to a floor buried under mud, silt and water ? 


atomic fuel. 
The volunteer firemen of Cetronia Fire Co. No. |, near Allentown, 


= : ; than there was U-23s to start with, the 

Pa., can tell you. They had Just waxed the floor of their basement : : ’ 

J J cpa ste reaction will soon stop, leaving most of 

recreation room with Holcomb Water-Proof Wax when nearby Cedar the U-238 unaffected. But if the amount 
Creek flooded the place. 


| 
| 


If the reaction produces less plutonium 





It was 24 hours later before they could pump out the water, shovel 
out the muck and wash down the floor. Said Mr. Frank L, Anthony, 
member of the board of governors, “After we finally dry-mopped the 
floor it was still glossy. No additional wax was needed!” Even under 
punishment like this, Holcomb Water-Proof Wax Stays water-proof 
stands up better . . . costs less to use, 





Holcomb products — waxes, soaps, cleaners, brushes and equipment 
—are designed to reduce your time cost, to do the job faster. It will 
pay you to standardize on Holcomb for scientific cleaning materials, 


Research Laboratory and Fac tory: 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Branches: New York 18 and Los Angeles 21 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL RADAR 


TIME Diagram by J. Donovan 


of plutonium produced is greater, the re- 
action will continue until all the U-238 
has been turned into plutonium. The way 
to accomplish this scientific miracle (a fuel 
that breeds like rabbits) is to make a 
reactor that is extremely economical in 
neutrons, If more than one neutron from 
fissioning U-235 is available for turning 
U-238 into plutonium, the amount of fuel 
in the charge, instead of being consumed 
like coal, will grow continually, 

This is what has been done at Arco 
under the direction of Dr. Walter Zinn of 
the Argonne National Laboratory. The 
AEC has given few details. but the reac- 
tor certainly used new structural materials 
(such as zirconium) which absorb very 
few neutrons, leaving enough to breed an 
excess of plutonium. It must have been 
running long enough to prove that it 
actually “breeds.” 

Energy Unlimited. Chairman Dean 
points out emphatically that the success 
of the breeder reactor is not the dawn of 
@ new atomic millennium. Fuel supply is 
only one of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of atomic power at competitive 
prices. But the breeder eliminates any 
possibility that the world’s supply of fis- 
sionable material will run out in the prac- 
tical future. Under the system of burning 
only the U-235, each pound of natural 
uranium, containing .007 Ibs. of fissionable 
materials, was equivalent in energy to 
about 18,200 Ibs. of coal. The breeding 
system makes one pound of uranium 
equivalent to 2,600,000 Ibs. of coal. 


° 
"Common" Complexity 
Electronics offers a bewilderingly rich 
array of gadgets to guide aircraft. Some 
have serious faults; some are underde- 
veloped, too expensive or too heavy: some 
do not suit all types of aircraft or all types 
of pilots. The problem for Government 
committees, cooperating with civil and 
military airmen, is to select from this 
plethora a common system that will en- 
able instrument-flying pilots to find any 
airport, avoid all obstacles and land safely 
on an invisible runway. 
In July of 1947, Special Committee 31 
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of the President’s Radio Technical Com- 


mission for Aeronautics undertook the | 


selection job. The Transition Phase, built 
around electronic equipment that had al- 
ready been designed, was to be finished by 
1953. This month, halfway through the 
target year, the Transition Phase is far 
from over. But pilots have more guides 
than ever before to get across country 
and into airports. 

Distance & Direction. In addition to 
the old four-beam, low-frequency (200- 
400 kc.) radio ranges, the airways are now 
dotted with very-high-frequency (r1o08- 
118 mc.). Omniranges (Time, Dec. 20, 
1948). They cover limited distances (200 
miles at 20,000 ft.), but are far more 
versatile than the old-style ranges. Almost 
unhampered by static, they give the ap- 
proaching plane a straight-in heading from 
any direction. Rather than flying on a nar- 
row, crowded beam, a pilot can tune his 
Omnirange receiver to the desired sta- 
tion, then read his course on a dial. 

On some air lanes, distance-measuring 
equipment (DME) is being installed along 
with the Omniranges. A small transmitter 
in the approaching plane sends out brief 
pulses of radio energy. At the Omnirange 
station, another transmitter answers with 
a similar signal. Aloft. complicated cir- 
cuits translate the time between pulse and 
answer into the plane's distance from the 
Omnirange, shown on a handy dial. 

DME is not yet perfected. but its dials 
should soon be as reliable as a well-checked 
speedometer. Meanwhile, technicians have 
worked out another trick for Omnirange- 
DME. By adding a small electronic brain 
which automatically solves the problem in 
triangulation, it enables a pilot with DME 
equipment to set an accurate course to an 
airport miles away from the nearest 
Omnirange. 

Traffic & Landing. For foul-weather 
landings, the common system includes 
both radar-directed, ground-controlled ap- 
proach (GCA) so popular with the mil- 
itary, and the instrument-landing system 
(ILS) that is preferred by airline pilots. 
At airports equipped with both systems, 
planes can make their final approach down 











N IBROC better-quality towels dry 
drier—faster .. . fewer are used. The 
result? Waste drops — costs drop — 
washroom efficiency goes up! Supe- 
rior absorbency, strength and soft- 
ness make Nibroc the world’s largest 
selling paper towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural, 











NEW-NIBROC 
TOILET TiSguE ! 





nn" 
Softer, stronger, because it’s made 
with a new combination of 100% 
pure cellulose fibres. For industrial 
and institutional use. White or nat- 
ural. Call your local distributor for 
samples and prices—or write Dept. 
NA-6, Boston. 


JQUALITY COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
4g CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices; 

150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
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| was amazed at the 
low cost of 
Flying Tiger Airfreight! 


SAYS RALPH RUNNE, PLANTS MGR. 


HICKOK MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WE'RE FLYING THAT BELT SHIPMENT 
70 CHICAGO, CHIEF. 


WO— FLYING TIGER RATES 
ARE BARGAIN BASEMENT. 


WON'T WE HAVE TO PICK UP 
A STIFF CHECK FOR 
THE SERVICE? 


LET'S HAVE MORE OF THIS TIGER 
SERVICE, HARRY. THEIR RATES ARE 
REALLY LOW FOR AIR SHIPPING. 


RIGHT, MR. RUNNE. THOSE QUOTES 
COVER PICKUP AND DELIVERY. 











Write for free illustrated folder 
describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 
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the ILS radio beam, while alert ground 
crews give extra guidance through GCA. 

With all their electronic cunning, scien- 
tists are steadily weeding out possibilities 
for human error, In the process, they have 
packed the airplane with a hefty load of 
gear. Well-equipped modern airliners are 
likely to carry both low- and very-high- 
frequency communication sets, a couple 
of low-frequency radio compasses, a radio 
altimeter, perhaps even an airborne radar. 

So great is the supply of gadgets that 
every development brings up new ques- 
tions. Should all airways be handed over 
to the military radar network that guards 
them already? Should all planes be forced 
to carry Omnirange and DME equipment? 
Such questions must be answered before a 
final policy for air-traffic control can be 
laid down. Before that happens, planes 
may be so crammed with instruments that 
their passengers will have to stay at home. 


The Immortal Bull 


At Janesville, Wis. last week, an unu- 
sual calf was born on the farm of John 
and Melford Hill. It was the first calf in 
the U.S. to be sired by bull semen that 
had been kept frozen at —110° F. The 
Wisconsin Scientific Breeding Institute, 
which supervised the affair, believes that 
frozen semen will start a kind of revolu- 
tion in the cattle-breeding business. 

The frozen semen system has been used 
in England with success, and its economics 
looks promising. Normally, a healthy bull 
can fertilize two cows a week, but during 
this period he produces enough semen to 
fertilize hundreds by artificial insemina- 
tion. The main trouble has been that un- 
frozen semen begins to lose its potency 
after two days and is not much good after 
seven days. Under the new system, the 
output of a desirable bull can be stock- 
piled in the frozen state and be ready for 
use at any time in any part of the world. 
None need be wasted because the demand 
does not match the supply. This is espe- 
cially important in the case of beef cattle, 
whose breeding should be timed so that 
the calves will be born in spring. 

It is known that frozen semen will keep 
its viability for at least eight months, but 
there is a good chance that it will last 
indefinitely. Then a famous bull could 
become immortal in a sense: he could 
keep on fathering calves—as many as 
20 of them—long after his body had 
been made into bologna and bone meal. 


Alice to Wallis 


From now on, the U.S. Weather Bureau 
will distinguish Atlantic hurricanes by 
girls’ names, as the Air Force and Navy 
have been doing for years in the Pacific. 
lhe first big tropical blow each season will 
be called Alice. Then will come Barbara 
Carol, Dolly, etc. The average number of 





hurricanes (seven) will run through the 
alphabetical list as far as Gail. Only an 
unprecedented number (the record was 21 
in 1933) will include a hurricane named 
Wallis (after the Duchess of Windsor). 
Alice of 53 was wandering last week 
in the Gulf of Mexico. She was feeble, 
premature and not at all dangerous. 
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“Our sound movie is full of ‘corn’... 
Is seeds!” 


FU NK’S "G” 


but it really sel 





With Sound Movies 


your message really sinks in! 


Funk salesmen find it’s easy to sell their 
superior hybrids when prospective buyers 
see the remarkable sound movie, “Research 
Acres.” This movie, the third of a series pro- 
duced by Funk “G" Hybrid Producers, shows 
micro-photo shots of pollen grains fertilizing 
and other 
amazing glimpses into the growth of corn 


corn silks, tassel development, 


Only sound movies could tell this dra- 
matic story ... and do it at such a low, low 
cost. It’s a powerful tool for their salesmen, 
and it’s especially helpful to growers, 4-H 
Clubs, Granges, and other farm groups to 
whom it’s available on request. 
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Today, more and more sound movies are 
used by business, industry, church, school, 
and farm groups to solve heretofore difficult 
and costly educational and salés problems. 

Bell & Howell offers the finest motion pic- 
ture equipment to help you do the best job 
at lowest cost. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipme nt 





HYBRID PRODUCERS 





“Research Acres shows how 
we've developed our hybrids. 
Bell & Howell equipment 
helps us in showing our 
movie all over the country.” 

R. J. LAIBLE 


Agricultural Adviser 
FUNK BROTHERS SEED CO. 


Bloomington, Hl. 





New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add that professional 
touch to your movies easily, in 
expensively add sound to old 
silent films, change sound to fit 
specific needs...show any 16mm 
movie. From $699. 


Filmosound 285 shows optical 
sound or silent films. Brilliant 
pictures, full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 


\V Bell & Howell Can Help You! 


Bell & Howell Company 
7103 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, IL. 


Please send me, without cost 
or ob ion, complete informa 
tion on sou novie equi 
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The skys the limit to your productivity... 


with a DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 


There's no ceiling on your ability to grow 
and develop business-wise. But limitations 


may be imposed by the methods you use. 


If your methods of communication are 
tied down by out-moded, inefficient pro- 
cedures —put wings on your words with a 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. 

Soar through tedious detail: answer let- 
ters as soon as you read them; give orders; 
trap ideas the moment they come to you. 

This fact has been proven: Youcandouble 
your productivity with a TIME MASTER, 
most popular dictating machine of all time, 

And the savings? They have been meas- 
ured in down-to-earth dollars. 

That's why 89 of the 100 largest U. S. 
manufacturing firms use the Dictaphone 


TIME-MASTER. 






CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 








The #1 dictating machine -TIME-MASTER 


Drop us a line: ask for free illustrated 
booklet, “TIME ITst LF,” and a sample red 
pl istic Dictabelt. Dic taphone ( orporation, 
Dept. C63, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, New York, 


CINEMA 


Top Drawers 


May's five leading moneymakers in 
U.S. picture houses included, according to 
Variety, two 3-Ds and one wide-screen 
movie: 

1) House of Wax (Warner, 3-D) 
2) Moulin Rouge (Romulus; 





United 
Artists) 
3) Salome (Columbia) 
4) This Is Cinerama (Independent, 


wide-screen ) 


5) Man in the Dark (Columbia, 3-D) 
The New Pictures 


Times Gone By [Cines; Italian Film 
Export) is an Italian-made grab bag of 
episodes that range all the way from the 
melodramatic to the slapstick. Based on 
short stories and a play by late roth 





De Sica & LoLLosricipa 
Also a touch of Maupassant and Proust. 


century Italian authors, the picture is held 
together by a rather flimsy plot device 
a bookdealer (Aldo Fabrizi) who skims 
through tales of the ‘gos. 

The outstanding episodes: 
@ A droll, Maupassant-like tale about a 
young married woman and her lover, who 
fritter away the few hours they have to- 
gether in bickering and jealous suspicion. 
@ A moving, Proustian story of first love 
between a nine-year-old boy and girl. 
@ A courtroom farce in which a bom- 
bastic attorney (played by famed Director 
Vittorio De Sica) successfully defends a 
voluptuous murderess (Gina Lollobrigida ) 
by playing on the emotions of a susceptible 
judge and jury. 


United Arti 


on Vulcano 


Volcano [Panaria sts) is 
an eruptive drama set one of 
the small rugged Aeolian is- 
lands west of the toe of It uly. In a melo- 
dramatic manner, it tells the highly melo- 
dramatic story of prostitute (Anna 
Magnani) banished by the Naples police 
to her native island after a 


(pop. 450) 


n absence of 18 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to help manufacturers produce 
agricultural insecticides that are 
more effective against the variety 
of insect pests that attack food 
and fiber crops. 


SOLUTION... 


- - - toxaphene, a basic ingredient 
in many brands of insecticides. 
Developed by Hercules research, 
toxaphene is low in cost in either 
dust or spray formulations. Toxa- 
phene is ofiicially recommended 
for control of more than 150 differ- 
ent crop-destroying insects. Easy 
and agreeable to handle, toxaphene 
is economical to apply by plane or 
conventional farm equipment. 


RESULT... 


+ + + more crop production per 
acre, at lower cost for insect con- 
trol, wherever toxaphene insecti- 
cides are properly used. Millions 
of pounds of these insecticides are 
used annually. The checkered tox- 
aphene flag shown, for guiding 
planes in aerial applications, is 
familiar equipment among cus- 
tom spraying and dusting crews 
in many farm areas. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


..- plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton. terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives. chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules* explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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12 delicious cordials 


Creme de Menthe 
(60 Proof) 


* 
MADE IN AMERICA 










ANNO 1695 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
DEPARTMENT 1-63,BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








years. There she finds her innocent young 
sister (Geraldine Brooks) in danger of 
being seduced by an unscrupulous diver 
(Rossano Brazzi). In the end, the prosti- 
tute kills the diver and dies in a volcanic 
eruption. 

Reminiscent in story and treatment of 
Stromboli (Time, Feb. 27, 1950), Volcano 
is a far better film.* Against the island’s 
rough backdrop, the yarn’s primitive pas- 
sions do not seem particularly excessive 
or out of place. Director William (Salome) 
Dieterle has made good use of Vulcano’s 
sun-baked terrain, rocky mountainsides, 
bleak and barren vistas. Blending a docu- 
mentary style with the blood & thunder, 
he has turned out some notable scenes 
a raw, vivid tuna-fishing sequence, a scene 





MAGNANI & BRAzzI 
Prodigality returned. 


of island women toiling in the cruel pumice 
mines, a colorful festival procession on 
nearby Lipari. 

In melodramatic prodigality, Anna Ma- 
gnani outdoes both story and setting, She 
acts the unhappy heroine with her whole 
vivid personality, slouching body, di- 
sheveled hair, grieving eyes and caged 
face. Not even a fumbling job of English- 
language dubbing can detract from her 
performance. Whether she is mourning the 
death of her dog, shouting obscenely at 
the islanders or tipsily singing a holiday 
song, she makes most other movie actresses 
look like pale blossoms indeed. 


Tonight at 8:30 (J. Arthur Rank; Con- 
tinental Distributing Inc.), Noel Cow- 
ard’s 1936 play series, has already yielded 
two better-grade British movies, Brief 
Encounter and The Astonished Heart. 
Now three more of the original nine short 


iginally to have been directed 
Nini, but after his romance 
nan began, Director Rossellini 
gave up the p ct and made Stromboli, starring 
Actress Bergman, Meanwhile Actress Magnani 
decided to go ahead with Volcano. Both pictures 
were shooting simultaneously in 1949 on two 
neighboring islands, 


Volcano was ¢ 
by Roberto R 


with Ingrid Be 
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NOW ...sMALL BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD, BIG BUSINESS 
CAN PROFIT BY MECHANIZED 
BOOKKEEPING AT LOWER COST. 


NEW! a speciat DESIGN 
TO MEET THE WIDEST 
NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 





Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 





SEE HOW IT SOON 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF .. 
Call for a demonstration at your local 
Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 
Controls Reference Library, Room 
2768, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Today's best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework. You can now get five 
totals or more for posting, distribution 
and control—up to 140 digits of totals at 
your command for a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits describing each entry on 
each record as your procedures require. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit posts all records simul- 
taneously, with up-to-date balance for 
each account, and complete daily proof 
that all entries balance to the penny. 


Touch-method speed saves you valuable 
clerical time each day, keeps work up-to- 
date, takes the “rush” out of month-ends. 


Single-keyboard simplicity. Your present 
employees can quickly learn to use it. 
No costly training or premium salary. 


For any kind of work: receivables, payables, 
payroll, analysis or distribution, general 
ledgers, inventory, costing, many others. 


All the basic money-saving advantages of 
a top-price descriptive machine can now 
be yours for only a fraction of the usual 
investment. Easy to get started saving. 


Flemington. Fland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING 


IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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Moisture a problem? See this! 


Admiral's new 3-way Room Moisture Con- 


ditioner 


It's o humidifier, dehumidifier and 


handy ventilcting fan—all in one! Small. 
Compact. Fully portable. Ask to see it. 
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Now you can do 


@ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color... utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate, 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
++. @ unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
complete applica- 
tion story and cost 
edvantages in or- 
ganizations of all 
types and sizes. 
Here's a wealth of 
important informa- 
tion absolutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. TM-6 
Chicago 14, Ilinois 











So compact! Tucks out of the way in 
any window. Drapes, blinds close easily 
over this new Admiral. Plug it in like 
a radio, Enjoy clean, cool, freshened 
air in every nook and corner. Draft- 
free! Lullaby quiet. Ideal for home or 
office. See it—at this low price—at 
your Admiral dealer's now. 


Admiral 


REFRIGERATORS * HOME FREEZERS + ELECTRIC 
RANGES + DEHUMIDIFIERS * TELEVISION * RADIOS 
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° CArislocrat eae Se 
LE, tginia Seashore 


The Cavalier Hotel and its 
entire resort facilities will op- 
erate as a private club for local 
and non-resident members 
and their guests commencing 
July 1. Write for information. 


Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Indoor Pool, 
Fishing, Boating, Riding, Lawn Bowling 
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Sidney Banks, Pres, 
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MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 
of time so you won't miss a single issue. 


To Change Your Address: Send old address 
(exactly as imprinted on mailing label of your 
f 


copy of TIME) and new address (with e 
number, if any) to TIME, 540 No. Mic an 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.—allow three weeks for 
change-over. 








plays have been transferred to the screen 
in a richly Technicolored episodic movie. 
Directed by Anthony (The Rocking Horse 
Winner) Pelissier, who was a featured 
player in the stage version, the picture is 
sometimes long on talk and short on the 
high sparkle that Coward and the late 
Gertrude Lawrence gave it in the theater, 
but it is a faithful, well cast and generally 
satisfying movie. 

The three playlets, ranging in setting 
from the British provinces to the French 
Riviera and in subject from the British 
lower middle class to the 
set, are corrosive social 
under a blithe veneer. 

The Red Peppers, “an interlude with 
music,” details the interminable bickering 
of a husband & wife variety team in a 
British provincial theater. At times it be- 
comes repetitiously strident, but Ted Ray 
and Kay Walsh play the third-rate vaude- 
villians in first-rate style. 

Ways and Means is a fairly long- 
winded farce about a couple of carefree, 
down-at-heel professional guests and an 
imperturbable burglar on the Céte d'Azur. 
Nigel Patrick, Valerie Hobson and Jack 
Warner, in a trio of spry performances, 
play it to the hilt. 

Fumed Oak, billed as “an unpleasant 
comedy,” is the best of the lot. After 17 
dreary years of marriage, a respectable 
suburbanite walks out on his nagging wife, 
shrewish mother-in-law and doltish daugh- 
ter. But first, he tells them all off. Betty 
Ann Davies, Mary Merrall and Dorothy 
Gordon are suitably unpleasant as the 
ladies, and Stanley Holloway is just about 
right as the long-suffering worm who turns. 


international 
commentaries 


Current & CHoIcE 


Julius Caesar. Hollywood's best Shake- 
speare to date; with Marlon Brando, James 
Mason, John Gielgud (Time, June 1). 

Strange Deception. An allegorical man- 
hunt with a postwar Italian setting, power- 
fully filmed by Novelist Curzio (The Skin) 
Malaparte (Time, June 1). 

Stalag 17. Director Billy Wilder's 
rowdily entertaining adaptation of the 
Broadway comedy-melodrama about a 
Nazi prison camp; with William Holden 
(Time, May 18). 

Mahatma Gandhi—Twentieth Cen- 
tury Prophet. An eloquent, full-length 
documentary about India’s late great lead- 
er, narrated by Quentin Reynolds (Time, 
May 18). 

Fanfan the Tulip. A witty French 
spoof of the typical movie swashbuckler: 
with Gérard Philipe, Gina Lollobrigida 
(Time, May 11). 

The Juggler. Kirk Douglas as a D.P. 
in flight from the law and himself in a 


vivid chase story set in Israel (Time, 
May 4). 
Shane. A_high-styled, Technicolored 


horse opera, strikingly directed by George 
Stevens; with Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, 
Jean Arthur (Time. April 13). 

Call Me Madam. Ethel Merman spark- 
plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 
Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Time, 
March 23). 
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YOU iw mont THA” 40° 
TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world's 
largest truck leasing and rental organization, 
Trucks cre available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 





“Convenience is tight! I always have a car from Hertz waiting for me at my 
destination city... my work starts the minute I reach town... I lose 

no time, I make more calls long with a fine new car at a low rental rate 
I get gasoline, oil and insurance at no extra Cost. 

I'm for Hertz Service, every time!” 
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The New Ultra-Modern 
Greater Fort Worth 
International Airport, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 





WERTZ SERVICE: what it 1s, what it costs, how to get it- 


Whot It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, inter- 
national in scope, available in more than 500 
cities and resort areas throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


What It Costs... Here is a specific rate exam- 
ple: at the Hertz station in Fort Worth, Texas, 
the 24 hour daily rate is $6.00, plus 7 cents per 
mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any one 
day is only $8.10, whether one person or five 
ride in the car. Rates ore lower by the week. 
Rates vary slightly in different sections of the 
country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished... Even 
on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you, Public 
liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are included in the low rate—at no extra 
cost, 


How To Get It... It's as easy os A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under “H' for your necrest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and 
identify yourself; (C) step intoafinenewcar and go! 


Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservations 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservction office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan ot 
the time you purchase your railroad or cirline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes. 
The cor you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available . . . Hertz Charge 
Cards [international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
cord serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if 
desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit 
Card holders are accorded the same privileges 
extended to holders of Hertz Chorge Cards. 


Additional Information ... For information on 
Hertz stations — anywhere—or for information on 
ony detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Department 653, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: 
WeEbster 9-5165, 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS 


@oa © 
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Middleweight & Friend 


THe Viotent Weooinc (255 pp.J— 
Robert Lowry—Doubleday ($3). 


“You just never saw a great fighter,” 
her sportswriter friend tells Laine Bren- 
dan. “I’m going to take you to see one 
tonight.” That night, in Madison Square 
Garden, Laine Brendan sees Middleweight 
Paris (“Baby”) James for the first time. 
For Baby, the fight is just a routine affair, 
won by a knockout. But Laine’s emotions 
come to life as she watches the Negro 
boxer “fighting his fight with a savage 
grace ... like the black angel of death 
himself.” After the fight, Laine can’t get 
the black angel out of her mind; she gets 
his phone number and invites him to her 
Greenwich Village walkup apartment. 

Once Baby gets there, Novelist Robert 
Lowry begins mixing a thunderstorm of 
violence. Uncomplicated, and decidedly 
no bohemian, Fighter Baby figures Laine 
is crazy to fall in love with a “spook,” as 
he calls himself, but he enjoys driving her 
around in his Cadillac and ending the eve- 
nings in her apartment. For Laine, whose 
heart is a haunted house crowded with the 
memories of a broken marriage. two other 
love affairs and a stumbling career as a 
second-rate painter, Baby is a kind of dark 
Galahad of the Life Force. One day when 
she is babbling on about the beauty of his 
bravery, Baby sets her straight: “You 
want to know the reason I'm a fighter? 

- For money. For this car and these 
clothes. That's all I’m in it for." But be- 
fore this cold logic douses their brief af- 
fair, Laine does a portrait of Baby. She 
paints him bloody-faced amid a crisscross 
of ring ropes. “You scare me out of ten 
years’ growth,” Baby says when he sees it. 
“You want to get me killed.” But it is 





Hella Heyman 
Nove.ist Lowry 


Baby fought for money. 
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Baby who does the killing, without in- 
tending it, in his next fight; and the splat- 
ter of headlines in the midnight papers 
about the man he killed in the prize ring 
puts Baby in a raw mood. He turns up at 
Laine’s apartment and, when she resists 
this time. rapes her. 

After that, Author Lowry throws a se- 
ries of punches that glance off into melo- 
drama and symbolism. Laine takes an 
overdose of sleeping pills. Baby, though a 
champion now, decides to quit. But com- 
pulsively he digs up Laine’s old portrait 
of him, and it convinces him, in a way 
Author Lowry never makes clear, that 
catching a few of life’s blows is no excuse 
for slumping to the canvas in despair. He 
tells his manager to book another fight. 
Until he sidetracks The Violent Wedding 
on to Baby's mind and conscience, Author 
Lowry keeps his fighter, his prose and his 
novel cannonballing along like a night ex- 
press on a clear track. 


Self-Expression in Kenya 


No Picnic on Mount Kenya (239 pp.) 
—Felice Benuzzi—Dutton ($3.75). 


The established adventures have their 
protocol, their professional techniques. 
Mountain climbers, big-game hunters and 
explorers nowadays set out only after sup- 
plying themselves with the most up-to- 
date maps, guides and gear. But the ad- 
venture of No Picnic on Mount Kenya 
was strictly amateur. It did not seek to 
prove any theories about man or the uni- 
verse; it was merely a gesture of private 
spunk. 

Felice Benuzzi, the onetime Italian co- 
lonial official who tells the story, was in- 
terned by the British in 1941 and sent to 
Nanyuki, Kenya. Like any other P.W.., he 
hated internment: the demoralizing idle- 
ness, the inability to be alone. But his 
camp was overshadowed by 17,000-ft. 
Mount Kenya, “a massive, blue-black 
tooth of sheer rock.” To some of the pris- 
oners it became a symbol of freedom. 

A veteran Alpinist, Benuzzi conceived 
the scheme of walking out of the poorly 
guarded camp, scaling Mount Kenya. and 
then—since there was little prospect of 
getting back to Italian-controlled areas— 
of blandly returning to captivity. His 
scheme had no practical end: it was sim- 
ply Benuzzi's idea of self-expression. 

Retreat from a Cow. With two other 
prisoners, Benuzzi showed endless patience 
in trading cigarettes for food staples. lift- 
ing equipment from the British ware- 
house, getting clothes sent to him from 
home. Finally, in January 1943. every- 
thing was ready. 

Pretending to be a work party. the three 
men walked out of camp and made their 
way through the “human danger zone” 
(natives and British search parties) to- 
ward the base of the mountain. Loaded 
down with heavy rucksacks, unarmed ex- 
cept for crude ice axes, without a map, 
they then invaded the “animal danger 
zone” (lions, leopards) and began to fol- 








ALPINIST BENUZZI 
He climbed for himself. 


low a stream which they hoped had its 
source high on Mount Kenya. 

The story of their blundering journey 
is told by Author Benuzzi with both vivid- 
ness and restraint. The nervousness of 
fugitives untrained to the African bush, 
the encounters with an elephant and a 
rhinoceros, the hasty retreat from a beast 
whch turned out to be a cow, are all 
skillfully exploited for suspense. But the 
real challenge began only as the three men 
pressed higher on Mount Kenya itself. 

The Italian Flag. At the 14,000-ft. 
level, one of the climbers suffered a mild 
heart attack. There was no choice but to 
set up a base camp—though for an ascent 
of 17,000-ft. Batian Peak, the highest of 
the mountain's peaks, this was much too 
low. Nonetheless, Benuzzi and the sturdier 
of his two companions, taking a route that 
professional mountaineers had declared 
impassable, set out for Batian. 

They failed, defeated by ice, huge cliffs 
and a blizzard. But they did get to the 
top of Lenana Peak, more than 16,000 ft. 
high. There they planted an Italian flag, 
which they had managed to conceal 
throughout their internment. Then came 
the grueling descent, with the sick man a 
burden and with an almost complete lack 
of food. Eighteen days after they walked 
out, they staggered back into the P.W. 
camp. A humane British commander lim- 
ited punishment to seven days behind bars. 


Conrad's Trade 


Rive out THE Storm (470 pp.)—Roger 
Vercel—Putnam ($4). 


Ever since Kon-Tiki, the publishing 
tide has run strongly seaward. And so, 
apparently, have readers’ tastes, with such 
books as The Caine Mutiny, The Sea 
Around Us and The Cruel Sea, following 
each other as successive bestsellers. Yet 
few present-day writers seem interested 
in following the old Conrad tradition 
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The glory 
of the 
home 

is 
hospitality 
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Nialherd 
De Lint 


“~~ BOURBON 


6 years old 
90.4 proof 


elegant julep, sir? It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


The hospitality of your home is graciously expressed by drinks of this elegant-tasting 


Hiram Walker whiskey. Walker’s DeLuxe is straight bourbon whiskey at its finest—6 years old, 


90.4 proof. May we suggest it for the friends who come to your home—and for yourself? 


Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
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' Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
cleans tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
H ) ) 
| But more! Crosley “conditions” air. Cleans it of dirt, dust 
i P, ’ 
as if ; soot. Dries air—eliminates “sticky-weather” humidity. 
} Circulates air without bothersome drafts. Ventilates your 
dries ' room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 
H Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 
as it 1 new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 
H Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
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in Canada: Crosiey Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montreal 
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which dealt with the “glorious and obscure 
toil” of seamen. Of those who do, France's 
Roger Vercel, author of Salvage, Troubled 
Waters and a 1938 Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice, Tides of Mont St.-Michel, is 
perhaps the best. In his latest novel. Ride 
Out the Storm, he again pits hard men 
against the pitiless sea and lets human 
nature take its willful course. 

Ships to Race. The time is the turn of 
the century. The ships are three- and four- 
masted craft, fighting the losing battle of 
sail against steam as they race with their 
cargoes of grain and nitrates out of Aus- 
tralia, Chile and San Francisco, round 
Cape Horn to their French home ports. 
From these ports come the homeless, 
hard-bitten men who man them—a surly 
lot, mostly shanghaied aboard by brothel- 
keepers to whom the poor fellows have 
lost every franc. As vicious as any man 
caught in this vicious cycle is Common 
Seaman Rolland, who is lugged aboard 
the good ship Galatée, bloody-faced and 
fighting mad. 

His shipmates find little to admire in 
Rolland; only the canny first mate senses 
the courage and leadership under the 
rebel’s mask. When an 18-year-old appren- 
tice seaman is swept overboard in a heavy 
sea, it is Rolland who commands the 
dinghy that rescues the boy, though the 
waves turn Rolland’s crewmates grey- 
faced with fear. 

A Wife to Gamble. Back in France, 
his first mate friend packs Rolland off to 
navigation school, and in a few years 
Rolland becomes first mate of the An- 
tonine. Off New Caledonia, the Antonine 
is hit by a hurricane. The wind shreds her 
sails and splinters her masts; the sea roars 
across her decks and smashes at her hull. 
With the captain dying, it is Rolland who 
tongue-lashes the men and keeps the An- 
tonine afloat; with the captain's death, 
he gets his own captain's commission. 

Before Captain Rolland takes command 
of his ship, a grave-eyed girl named Gene- 
vieve takes command of the captain. They 
marry and he takes her to sea with him. A 
few days out, Genevieve gets seasick and 
stays seasick. Rolland, who is a different 
man at sea from what he is ashore, pooh- 
poohs her illness and sticks to the deck. 
Even when the first mate pleads with 
Rolland to land the sick woman, Rolland 
refuses. It takes him 20 days to round the 
Horn, and in that time he comes to know 
that he has gambled with his wife’s life 
and lost. Author Vercel leaves him, as 
Conrad liked to leave his heroes of the 
sea, a sadder but a wiser man. 


Life on the Right Bank 


Two Woartps ror Memory (348 pp.J— 
Alfred Noyes—Lippincott ($5). 


Alfred Noyes is to English poetry much 
what the Royal Academy is to English 
painting. In his 72 years, Noyes has 
watched the breaking of storm upon storm 
of “experimental” poetry, but each tem- 
pest has only strengthened his conviction 
that the poet's best anchorage is some- 
where between Swinburne and Kipling. 
Thus, in an age when poetry has become 
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Signal-Seeking Car Radio 


Here is an entirely new idea—the nearest thing toa 
completely satisfying automobile radio ever developed! 

It’s the new Delco “Favorite Station” Signal-Seeking Radio, 
a sensational new model that combines push-button tuning 
of any five pre-selected stations with Delco Radio's 
now-famous signal-seeking mechanism. With this 
advance-type radio you can instantly select your favorite 
local station by push-button, or, by using the 

signal-seeking device, any station within range can be 
brought in. What's more, you can readjust the push-button 
mechanism to get any combination of five stations in a 
matter of seconds! To appreciate how this amazing, all-new 
automobile radio will add to your driving and listening 
pleasure, ask to have it demonstrated by your car dealer. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Tuning Instontly Readjusted! 
To readjust push-button tuning to any 
new combination of five stations, you 
merely move five small sliding red tabs 
until each is opposite a desired station. 
As you leave one area you can adjust 
to a new local group of five stations. 


= ) 
Signal-Seeking Tuner Works Automatically! 
Press the station selector bar and the 
Signal-Seeking Tuner travels across the 
dial until it encounters a station signal. 
Another touch of the finger and the 


Next station comes in... .up to 50 sta- 
tions can be received in many localities! 





il 


Safety with Listening Pleasure! 
» Delco Radio can 







Owners of this ne 
operate its Signal-Seeking Tuner with- 
out taking their eyes from the road or 
their hands from the wheel. . . by de- 

pressing a foot control switch on the 
floor board! This feature is optional. 
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AS THE BANKS DO! 


CHECKS A 
MINUTE! 





Get bank deposits ready at the last possible minute with the machine 
bankers use—high-speed Cummins Endorsers. Endorse checks faster, 
nearer close of banking hours. Quickest way known to prepare 
checks for deposit! Endorse as you make out deposit ticket... ina 
fraction of the time it takes with a hand-stamp! Cummins Endorsers 
endorse, date, stack in sequence up to 27,000 checks an hour. Perfect 
sequence stacking permits quick and accurate rechecking with de- 


posit slip—both in your office and at the bank! 


Only Cummins Endorsers convert in seconds to check signers... sign 


checks with your best signature always ... relieve high-priced execu- 


tives of the time and dollar-wasting chore of tedious hand-signing! 


There’s a Cummins Endorser-Signer 
To Fit Your Business NABER GS a a 

CUMMINS-CHICAGO CorRP., Dept. T-63 

4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Caicago 40, Ill 

Please send full High 
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increasingly hard to understand Noyes’s 
lyrics have remained, for better or worse. 
untouched by intellectual complexity. 
Noyes’s autobiography shows that his 
life has traveled on the same orthodox 
feet as his poetry. Of his parents, he says 
firmly ‘I have nothing sadistic to re- 
port.” Of his childhood: “Nor can I utter 
a single agonized cry of self-pity.” As an 
Oxford undergraduate he joined “a little 
group . . . who were keenly interested in 
literature,” but “rowing became the most 
important thing in life.” He records only 


two rebellious outbursts: a spell of agnos- 


ticism at the age of 1s, and playing hooky 
from Oxford exams in order to write his 
first volume of poems. 

Highway to Hollywood. One advan- 
| tage of Noyes’s traditionalism was that 
his work quickly became popular, His first 





Poet Noyes 


adistic to rex 


rt. 


collection, The Loom of Years (1902), 
vas welcomed alike by George Meredith 
and Punch, When he wrote The Phantom 
Fleet, a poetic plea for a bigger & better 
British navy the Admiralty was 
roused, “The Navy League made use of it 
on Trafalgar Day . and presented me 
with a walking-stick made of the oak and 
bronze of Nelson's Victory,’ 
Noyes’s next success, The Hi 


carried him 


even 


hwayman, 





even further—into “scores of 


anthologies and several hundred school- 
books in England and America.” It has 
since become the basis of two cantatas 


(one by Deems Taylor) and, like another 
popular Noyes work. Dick Turpin’s Ride 
the theme of a movie. On these successes 
Scotsman lan Crawford his fine 
parody, Hollywood Highwayman, with its 


based 












memorable third stanza: 
One k my bonny sweetheart. Gee! 
That’s the way I feel 


fy 
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0 use wagging that tail at me, 
‘ Shep. 
“We can’t go fishing. Nothing 
to catch anyway. 

“Like the sign says, the river’s pol- 
luted. And that means no fishing, no 
swimming, no nothin’. . . till things 
get fixed.” 

Lucky for Shep and his young master 
... lucky for you and every member of 
your family ... things can get fixed. 

Give sanitary engineers a fair crack 
at even the toughest water pollution 
problems caused by sewage and they 
can usually figure out a sewage disposal 
and treatment system that will clear 
the water—and the air—to your and the 
local health authorities’ complete 
satisfaction. 

Such a system calls for a sizable 
capital investment on the part of the 
community. 

But with expert engineering and 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend,” backing 
them up, sanitation authorities know 
just what to do to protect this 
investment. 

Sewage, you see, is savagely corro- 
sive—and death on many metals. 

So sanitary engineers keep down 
equipment “mortality” — and replace- 
ment costs—by using Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys where corrosion or 
abrasion is at its worst in sewage dis- 
posal and treatment systems. 
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No Fishing! 
No Swimming! 
No Nothin’ ! 


é ... but sanitary engineers and € 
‘¢ )} 


“Your Unseen Friend” can soon remedy that 





They'll use Monel, for exam- 
ple, on filter screens, sludge 
dryer stacks—and specify 
chlorinating equipment with 
built-in Monel corrosion 
resistance, 

They’ll use Nickel-Clad 


NY 






} 
\aN 
= 
pms 
or 


Steel on air ducts. Ni-Resist, ZG ae 
the Inco-developed Nickel |. °+ “/ NN) 
iron, on shredders, sluice hr 


gates, pumps and control . ru 4 
valves. yee 

As you can see, it’s a good g SV 
thing sanitary engineers can do ; 
this. A good thing for both your 
health and your pocketbook. 

No seeing the Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys involved, though! 
Generally, they lose their identity in ; : 
giving strength, toughness, or corro- Bc 5 ‘ 
sion-resistance to other metals. That is i 2: 
why Inco Nickel has come to be called, ted! 
“Your Unseen Friend.” “1 G 
You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morning, CG oe + 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with - 
you —helping to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more worthwhile. 

Just how? “The Romance of Nickel” tells 
you. Send for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
241b, New York 5, N. Y. ©1953, T.1.N. Co. 


Inco NICK .. cuties Friend 


dt, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Visiting Englishman. Internation 
€ ed Ang American cooper 

vorite Noyes theme even be 

fore World War I. In 1 he went 
Ns first lecture tour 

ecame Murray Professor of ] 


erature at Princeton. Some of Noye 








necdote clo g£ to his periods in the U.S 
Ambassador Cecil 
ne to reveries, during y 
to torget that he was atten 
and|P4 YEAR OLD 


cial function and think he 


Scotch Whiskies i ees 


brought his hands together 





ind was only s ved from 
further applause by Astronomer George 


' 
Ellery Hale, who nimbly the am- 





orial elbows togethe1 behind. 


@ Boston's Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


the only person In existence who had 
seen Harriet Beecher Stowe dr ink.” It 
happened when youthful, innocent Hostes 


Aldrich decided to impart a higher tone to 








her claret cup by adding the contents of 

iriously shaped bottle which she un- 
derstood ¢ e from Carthusian mon- 
istery The day warn ind after 
downing two tumblers of the bre w, Visitor 
Stowe had the illusion that she had vecome 

lor. Her “berth” (the sof she com- 
lained going up and down” so 
tempestuously that she had difficulty in 
limbing into it. Her last words growled 
ut as she collapsed I won't be any 
roperer than I've a mind to be. Let me 
sleey 


"Curious Tolerance." Britair between 














the wars was a bad climate for a poet like 
Noyes Increasir hailed by the older 
generation, he wa n archenemy of the 
ger. In Noves eves tor ex mple, 

he ed Sstrean ol suDCcONSCcIOUS 
idea eant only “the entire contents ot 
the garbage can and the sewer.” He prided 
self that his objections nes 
Joyce's f (“filth preven it 
being praised on the BBC, and he ordered 
Novelist Hugh W ilpole out of his house 
tor rece nending it to one of Noves’s 
ughters. To a more modern ge neration 
poets 1@ appeared the epitome of 
verything to be avoided in British 


Grant’s escutcheon, fraditionalism. 
“Stand Fast", is a time Posterity is like y to take 
Conraun oe” honored mark of quality he 1 So rit eee, ae 
ran ATEO, Bagorere ” the world over. poem in his life, his Hi 


4a me of the Ost rousing 





# Every drop of GRANT'S is either 8 or 12 schoolbooks, and is long 
years old. Wm. Grant & Sons are the Mis preterred friends on 
exclusive proprietors of the Balveni were untallingly genteel 





Glenlivet and Glenfiddich distilleries . himself. to 
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tolerate he has written. in Two ll lds 


mory candid and gossip, ccount 
“tae ie Austin, Nichols £ Co. Inc. BROOKLYN — NEWYORK ° 


te & letters on the old Right Bank. 
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HOW COMPANY PLANES PAY OFF 


essna 


CASE HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


LUMBERMAN WALLACE 
More Calls... More Clients 


A REMOTE PROSPECT 

Often Makes A Good Customer 

Aggressive U. S. sales managers have 
always eyed rich, distant trade areas with 
envy. But the time and expense of invad- 
ing out-of-the-way markets usually makes 
such ventures unprofitable. Only recently, 
have some firms found a workable, new 
way to lick the transportation problem... 


* * * 


NEW BUSINESS 


Froma‘Log Book,”’ Lumber Sales 
When tall, energetic Don Wallace of 
St. Clair, Mich. says, “I'll go almost any- 
where to follow-up new business leads.” 
the flying lumber wholesaler can list 
clients from Maine to Texas to prove how 
profitably his out-of-town calls pay off, 

Wallace pilots a Cessna 170, says, “Be- 
fore buying the plane, I couldn’t reach 
anyone off the beaten track. Today, I 
spend half my business time flying to 
marine customers in Maine, sash and 
door manufacturers in Florida, furniture 
customers all over the East, suppliers on 
the West Coast, and shuttling visitors 
from my office to Detroit airport (45 
minutes by Cessna, 3 hours in highway 
trafic)!” Once Wallace left St. Clair. 
made calls in Monticello, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Courtland, Bath and Rochester, 
N. Y. in 2 days! He says, “Customers, 
hundreds of miles away, tell me I give 
better service than local suppliers!” 

Wallace says, “Unlike many planes the 
170 is tops for business—easy to solo in, 
yet fast enough for continued use. I like 
its high-wing visibility and sturdy land- 
ing gear because most of the fields I land 
on are rough and unfamiliar and, as for 
saving me time, I'd bank my whole busi- 
ness future on those Cessna wings!” 
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THE BRISCOES* MAP A SALES SWING 


Their “‘month on the road” takes 3 days 


SERVICE 

A Briscoe Specialty 

In the hotly competitive farm market, few 
implement manufacturers move faster 
than E. V. Briscoe & Son of Kerman, 
Calif. Makers of ditching and sloping 
machines that quarter the cost of main- 
laining irrigation trenches, Briscoe uses 
a fast, 5-place Cessna to serve U. Ss. 
dealers. 


“For research, sales and demonstration 
trips, spotting irrigated areas. answering 
repair calls and visiting suppliers, our 195 
is indispensable.” says Mel Briscoe. He 
praises the 195’s low-maintenance gear, 
dependability and economy, recalls, “on a 
5-hour trip from Denver to Las Vegas, we 
used only 64 gallons of gas. Moreover. in 
the Cessna I cover in 3 days what it used 
to take a month to do by automobile!” 

*E. V. Briscoe, son and bartner Mel Briscoe, pilot Harry Wathen 


= 


170 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn't a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying 
before buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it 
as your own. Fly it on trips—compare 
time, costs, sales results, hours spent at 
home. Then you'll discover your business 
can profitably enter the “Air Age,” too! 


See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He'll gladly make all arrangements. 


** * 


For more information on Cessnas and 
more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write Crssna AIR. 
CRAFT Co, Derr. 1.55, Wichita, KANSAS. 





THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN BUSINESS FLYING 


To celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Flight, Cessna Presents its new ‘‘Golden Year" 
1701! Smooth 6 cylinder 145 H.P. Continental engine cruises at 120 m.p.h. All-metal pro- 
Peller and spinner. ‘Pora-Lift"’ flaps reduce landing speed 10%, shorten take-offs, New 
heating-ventilating unit gives 70% more heat, Patented landing gear smooths rough 
fields. New instrument Panel, cowling and striping. All-metal strength. High-Wing sta- 


bility, visibility. Hydraulic brokes. 120-Ib. luggage capacity . . . 


LOWEST-PRICED ALL-METAL PLANE BY TH 
faster 4-place Cessna 180 ond luxurious 5 


TODAY, CESSNA 


AND STILL AMERICA’S 


JOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! Also see the new, 
-place Cessna 1951 


1S NO. 1 IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 
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Attention to all phases 


of an employer’s business-insurance 
needs is no one-man job! When you qual- 
ify as one of our policyholder-owners, a 
skilled Employers Mutuals Team coop- 
erates...suggests proper coverage that 
is tailored to your needs... helps reduce 
accident costs... handles claims prompt- 
ly ... provides services that can improve 
your production, reduce 
operating expense and, 


often, cut premium costs! 





The Employers Mutuals Team 








We 


2 EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
a an Of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 





Com 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group f EmpLovers 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 


uTuals 
os WAUSAY 


a 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MISCELLANY 


The Engagement. In Detroit, after ap- 
plying for a marriage license in 1942, 
Thomas J. Neary, 59; finally appeared at 
the county clerk’s office to claim his li- 
cense, explained why he had waited eleven 
years: “We had a few disagreements about 
details .. .” 





Slow Student. In Carthage, Mo., James 
Ketchum, 22, was arrested after stocking 
up on magazines at a newsstand, telling 
the vendor he was going to college to 
study criminology, paying for the maga- 
zines with a bum $5 check. 


Missing Ingredient. In Knoxville, 
Tenn., when the umpire called “Play ball” 
to start a game between the home team 
and nearby Morristown, no one moved, 
and the home team management, discov- 
ering that it was out of baseballs, had to 
forfeit the game, 9-0. 


The Word. In Toledo, Mrs. Lizzie Hop- 
kins reported to police that thieves had 
slashed open the top of her convertible, 
ignored other loot to make off with a 
Bible from the glove compartment. 


Future Buying. In Chelsea, Mass., re- 
lief officials discovered that a 68-year-old 
welfare recipient had used his $80 month- 
ly payments to buy a $1,200 casket, a 
$175 concrete burial vault. 


Seasonal Irritant. In Akron, after hav- 
ing her husband arrested because he “sings 
when he drinks . . . I just can’t stand 
that singing.” Mrs. Cloice M. Young was 
asked how often he sang. replied: “Oh, 
about once every six months.” 


Necessity. In Elyria, Ohio, Craw ford 
Casebolt, charged with auto theft, ex- 
plained that he needed a car to report to 
authorities in Tennessee where he is on 
parole for auto theft. 


Savings Plan. In Las Vegas, Nev., Mo- 
torist Ray N. Hall slept in his car to save 
on hotel bills. woke up to find $150 worth 
of luggage stolen, went to call police, re- 
turned to find the rest of his belongings 


gone, 


Sportsmanship. In El Paso, Army Cook 
Perry Carlyle, arrested on a charge of 
selling 21 Ibs. of marijuana to a Govern- 
ment undercover agent. protested: “Those 
guys don't play fair.” 


Leave-Taking. In Pikeville, Ky., Jack 
Clements, arrested for possession of bur- 
glary tools, escaped from the county jail, 
left behind a note: “I hate to cause any 
excitement, but I am leaving town.” 


Sanctuary. In Mobile, Ala.. Barber 
Carl B. Pennington, pleading for a week- 
end in jail, told police; “I've got a nag- 
ging wife. . . I’ve got ulcers. . . I can't 
stand the strain any longer’. . . Please 
lock me up.” 
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there's only one 


Prized Bottled in Bond 









‘4, W. HARPER is the finest that money can buy” 











~ ...1t’s always 
a pleasure 


to drink ... to serve 


Ange 1579 


THE BOTTLED iN BOND 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


TWHARPER 


STRAICHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY 
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4ARPER DISTILLING QUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 








BRAMLET 
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HAVE JUST 
THE MILONESS 
| WANT, PACK 





CAMELS 















GIVE ME A - 

FRESH ; pon 
PLEASURE <—J 
EVERY TIME va 


1 UGHT UP! 






COUNT ON 
CAMELS FOR 


MILONESS 
AND FLAVOR! 





There must be a reason why 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE (AMI 














| FOUND 
CAMELS ; nee, FOR STEADY 
SUIT ME : SMOKING 
TO A'T ’ YOU CAN'T 
THEY TASTE BEAT CAMELS 
GRAND! 


PATRICE MUNSEL 
Opere Ster 
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‘MOKERS have been chang- 
‘ ing to Camels and staying 
with Camels for years. So much 
so that today Camel is ahead of 
all other brands by many bil- 
lions of cigarettes per year! 

Camel's mildness and flavor 
agree with more smokers than 
any other cigarette ... so try 
Camels, two. 

Try Camels for 30 days—and 
sce how you keep on enjoying 


their rich flavor and cool mild 





ness, week after weck! 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE 





